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..SUCCESS  STORY! 


Of  the  firsit  50  American  newspaperis  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  58  use  some  or  all  Chicago  Tribune- 


New  York  News  comics.  Of  the  17  others  who 


use  no  ('hicago  Tribune-New'  York  News  comics. 


14  are  either  iiielijiible  to  hiiv  them  because  of 


territorial  rights  ...  or  they  belong  to  newspaper 
chains  maintaining  their  own  syndicates  ...  or 


they  are  not  the  first  newspapers  in  their  cities. 

That  leaves  only  three  of  the  50  who  lead  their 
city  in  advertising  linage,  who  are  not  obligated 
to  buy  the  comics  of  their  own  syndicates,  who 
can  buy  Chicago  Tribune-New  Y  ork  News  comics 
— but  who  don’t.  Those  three  papers  are  the 
Detroit  News  (4th  in  U.  S.);  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Disjiatch  (16th  in  U.  S.):  and  the  Hartford 
Times  ( 48rd  in  U.  S.).  All  three,  obviously,  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule! 

If  you  haven’t  given  these  superb  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  comics  the  .same  con¬ 


sideration  accorded  them  bv  the  most  successful 


newspapers  in  America  .  .  .  wc  should  like  to  tell 
voii  more  about  them.  Ask  a  salesman  to  call. 


First  50  nvuspapors  from  Mrdia  Rt-vords,  Inc.  .  .  .  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1940  .  .  .  includes  six  and  seven  day 
neicspapers.  weekday  morning  and  evening  and  Sunday. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Spu&catc 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  General  Hanaqer  •  NFW4  BUIl  niMA  m-w  VnrL  *  TeiniikiE  *  mwea 


•  NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  •  TRIBUNE  ^  TOWER.  Chieoqo 


Good 

looker! 


Cofyright,  1940,  Publishers  Service  Co.,  Inc. 


Don't  get  excited,  folks.  We're  not  recommending  the  young 
man  for  a  screen  test. 


It  isn't  what  he  looks  tike  that  interests  us  .  .  .  it's  what  he's 
looking  af  . . .  and  how  he  goes  about  it. 


His  telescopic  instrument  is  called  the  "transit,"  and  it's  ac¬ 
curate  down  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  . . .  provided  that 
you  know  how  fo  use  if. 


But  it  isn't  built  to  compensate  for  mistakes  in  judgment . . . 
and  a  tiny  error  can  throw  all  the  calculations  haywire. 


Unfortunately,  surveying  isn't  the  only  business  that  de¬ 
mands  imerring  accuracy.  We  find  the  some  high  sensi¬ 
tivity  in  every  phase  of  advertising  and  promotion. 


Gazing  thru  the  commercial-telescope  won't  get  you  very 
much  ...  if  you  don't  know  what  you're  looking  at. 


You  need  a  practiced  eye,  a  skilled  mind,  and  a  broad 
knowledge  based  on  experience  and  sound  judgment.  And 
we  stubbornly  insist  upon  this  basic  business  truth: 


If  you  don't  know  when  you're  WRONG,  you  can't  possibly 
know  when  you're  RIGHT! 


Unwavering  fidelity  to  this  hmdamental  tenet  has  given  us 
the  right  to  work  beside  America's  great  Publishers  and 
Agencies . . .  and  has  made  our  little  trade-mark  an  emblem 
of  Dependability  thruout  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  honored 
hallmark  of  the  most  outstanding  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 


We  like  to  use  the  telescope  in  business.  And  we  frequently 
polish  up  the  lenses  and  take  a  good  long  look.  And  we 
heartily  recommend  it  as  a  good  commercial- practice  .  .  . 
for  those  who  know  just  what  they're  looking  af. 


It's  an  old  Publishers  Service  custom. 


PUBLISHERS 
SERVICE  CO. 

INCOmPOR ATED 

PAUL  SARAZEN,  CHAIRMAN 
Oh  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

75  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

"...  A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 
AMERICA  S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS" 


V^F  the  increased  department  store  linage  for  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year  over  last,  the  Sun^Telegraph 
carried  3  times  as  much  as  both  other  Pittsburgh  papers 
combined.  Six  out  of  seven 


department  stores  placed 
extra  copy  in  this  newspaper,  where  74.6%  of  all  plus 
space  appeared 


Authority — Media  Records,  Inc, 


happened  in 


something 


■  '  " 


PITTSBURGH  •  NRW  YORK  f  CHICAGO  DETROIT  *  PHiTADELPHIA 
BOSTON  ;  t  SAN  'FRANCISCO  •  DOS  ANGELES,  •  : BALTIMORE ti  SEAttLE 


Original  acooDd  dais  entries.  The  Jouenaust,  March  24th,  1884;  NEWgFAnaDOM,  March,  1802;  The  Fourth  Betate,  March  lit,  1804j^YThs  Borroa  fc  P  ■  ■  ■  ,  , 

gl;  Borrog  3t  PuBLauE  and  Journalist,  October  80th,  1000;  Advertising,  Febniarr  7th.  1086;  Editor  «  Pubusher,  May  1 1th,  1016:  revised  entry.  Bbitor  9t  Pububhbr,  Tn  I - - 

•  8rd.  1027.  at  tbs  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  act  of  March  8rd,  1870.  Issued  every  Saturday  by  The  Editor  8e  Publbher  Cai^AifT,  Jaiass  Wrk^  Browa.  Preshist,  Gap- 

^  M  Editorial  OffiosB.  Suite  1700,  Tbass  Building.  New  York.  SubscriDtion  and  advertislnf  rates:  See  page  following  ''Purely  Personal."  Contents  oopyrightsd  1040  by  Tbs  MHor  It  PnbHsbsr  Ca 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


4  HIGH  SPEED  AHTI-FRICTIOH  UHITS 
and  I  Pair  of  High  Speed  Anti-Frictioa  Folders 


Iowa’s  largest  newspaper  has  a  new  Goss  High 
Speed  Anti-Friction  Press. 

The  new  press,  which  recently  went  on  edition, 
consists  of  four  streamlined,  fully  enclosed  units 
and  a  pair  of  folders  with  two  deliveries.  It  is 
equipped  with  tabloid  and  ribbon  slitters,  nested 
angle  bars,  and  two  heavy  duty  color  arrangements. 
Hypoid  gears  are  used  for  smooth  transmission  of 
power  in  the  unit  drives. 

This  new  High  Speed  AntT-FriCtion  equipment 
supplements  the  18  Goss  Standard  High  Speed 
Units  already  in  operation  at  The  Register  and 
Tribune  plant,  making  a  total  of  22  Goss  Units. 


Mounted  on  four  sets  of  heavy  duty  cast-iron  sub¬ 
structure,  the  new  Register  and  Tribune  press  is 
installed  in  a  “show  window”  through  which  the 
public  can  see  it  in  action. 

And  it’s  something  to  see— streamlined  in  style 
with  no  pipes  or  obstructions  on  the  outside  of  the 
press  . .  .  each  unit  fully  enclosed  to  keep  ink  mist 
away  from  the  web  and  out  of  the  pressroom  . . .  de- 
'  signed  to  prodi|ce  a  quality-printed  sheet  on  a  clean 
web  at  a  maximum  speed  of  60,000  complete  papers 
per  hour.  Lubrication  throughout  this  press  is 
completely  automatic  by  means  of  a  forced  and 
gravity  feed  oil  system. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 
220  E.  Forty-Second  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
707  Coll  Bldg. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.»  1-^ 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  TRIBUNE 
INSTALLS  NEW  GOSS  PRESS 
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FORTUNE  I  IH  1  1  I  AND  BUSINESS 

INS  BUSINESS  I  I  ^  J[  I  IS  NEWS 


Becember,  1940 


The  stories  below  are  from  the  December  Issue  of  FORTUNE  which  will  be  published 
on  November  29.  The  stories  on  the  Forum  are  for  advance  release  on  November  28. 


December,  1940 


lanagementOffers 
lecovery  Program 
lased  on  New  Deal 


r!.000  Top-flight  Executives 
Take  Part  in  FortuneForum 
of  Executive  Opinion 


[nqualifiedly  Favor 
Hull  Trade  Treaties 


[irum  Believes  Five  Other  i 
New  Deal  Measures  Good 
For  Recovery  If  Amended 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28  —  American 
; jjiness  management  offers  Mr.  Roose- 
eit  a  program  for  recovery  based  on 
:;s  own  legislative  ideas. 

This  program  will  be  presented  to- 
rorrow  in  the  third  Fortune  Forum 
i!  Executive  Opinion  participated  in 
:y  some  12,000  top-flight  business  ex- 
KJtives  who  comprise  the  Forum’s 
[cmanent  panel  and  who  represent 
learly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  man- 
■-•ement  group  in  America. 

Although  condemning  the  New  Deal 
i  a  whole,  in  this  Forum  business 
f-anagement  gives  an  unqualifled  vote 
!  approval  to  the  Hull  reciprocal 
tide  treaties.  Management  also  be¬ 
eves  that,  with  amendment,  good  re- 
:;very  measures  could  be  made  of 
Wagner  Labor  Act,  PWA,  the 
"ages  and  Hours  Act,  the  Housing 
I'd  Home  Loan  acts,  and  the  drive 
i;  enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  These 
t  e  measures,  in  the  opinion  of  execu- 
I  es,  are  now  suffering  from  the  way 
-ey  were  enacted  or  are  being  ad- 
-Ristered. 

“In  this  third  Forum,”  Fortune  will 
■>:plain,  “executives  were  asked  to 
if  fi  recovery  angle,  which 

■;  16  New  Deal  plans  they  thought 
ly^uld  (a)  be  continued  or  revived; 

which  were  good  once  but  have 
uiived  their  usefulness;  (c)  which 
always  bad  for  recovery;  (d) 
tandled^"^^  still  good  ideas  badly 

&ven  of  these  16  New  Deal  poli- 
«  are  condemned  by  a  majority  of 
•*e  leaMrs  of  U.  S.  business  as  always 
•«ving  been  bad  ideas  so  far  as  recov- 
ij  ^o^'cemed.  Their  abandonment 
‘ouid  therefore  seem  to  be  the  first 
®  healthy  economy, 
out  that  leaves  nine  New  Deal 
.  sll  of  them  still  active,  for 


What  does  business  manage¬ 
ment  think?  What  does  it  think 
about  itself,  about  foreign  policy, 
about  national  defense,  about  its 
relationship  to  government,  about 
labor — about  all  the  thousands  of 
things  with  which  business  must 
today  particularly  concern  itself? 

Until  three  months  ago,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  no  one  knew.  Managers 
had  no  sounding  board  against 
which  its  total  voice  could  be 
heard;  all  that  reached  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  even  businessmen  them¬ 
selves,  was  the  sound  of  the  most 
articulate  or  the  most  vociferous 
elements  in  business  —  and  that 
was  not  management-at-large. 

Business-at-large  is  represented 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  29 — ^To  combine 
a  maximum  of  effectiveness  with  a 
maximum  of  security  in  its  foreign 
policy,  the  United  States  must  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts  to  aid  its  friends  and 
hinder  its  potential  enemies  without 
the  liabilities  of  a  formal  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  Fortune  magazine 
declares  today  in  its  December  issue. 

In  appraising  the  current  state  of 
U.  S.  foreign  policy.  Fortune  points 
out  “the  stern  facts  that  keep  the 
U.  S.  out  of  war  in  Europe”  are; 

1.  — We  lack  a  theatre  in  which  to 

fight. 

2.  — Britain  needs  material  more 

than  men. 

3.  — We  have  no  army. 

“Similarly,  the  stern  fact  that  keeps 

Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  at  peace 


which  majorities  give  the  Administra¬ 
tion  some  credit. 

“Here  are  the  nine  most  popular 
New  Deal  policies  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  Forum  members  who 
declared  either  that  they  ought  to 
be  continued  or  that  they  were  good 
ideas  for  recovery  and  only  suffer 
from  the  way  they  were  enacted  or 
are  being  administered: 


by  its  management,  its  executives. 
And  it  is  to  provide  these  men 
with  a  medium  through  which 
they  can  at  last  speak  out  regu¬ 
larly  and  coherently  on  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  business 
that  the  FORTUNE  Forum  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Opinion  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Fortune’s  Editors  have  spent 
more  than  two  years  in  laying 
the  ground  for  this  Forum.  Much 
of  the  work  has  been  devoted  to 
building  a  panel  of  men  qualified 
to  speak  for  management.  . 

That  panel  today  consists  of 
more  than  12.000  top  -  ranking 
business  executives  —  almost  50 
per  cent  of  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  group  in  America. 


with  us  is  that  they  can’t  get  at  us,” 
Fortune  states.  “But  if  Germany  is  to 
win  the  war  against  Britain  we  are 
in  for  dangerous  risks  anyway,  no 
matter  what  we  choose  to  do  now. 

“What  counts,  then,  is  the  spirit  in 
which  ‘aid  to  Britain’  is  undertaken. 
If  it  is  done  with  realistic  coolness, 
as  a  matter  of  subsidizing  someone 
else  to  fight  a  delaying  war  that  he 
chooses  to  fight  anyway,  then  it  can 
help  the  U.  S.  and  still  allow  it  to 
keep  clear  of  entanglements  that  will 
play  it  false  later  on  by  creating  un¬ 
bridgeable  psychic  difficulties  at  home. 

“With  the  realities  of  a  mixed  situ¬ 
ation  in  mind,  it  is  plain  that  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  had  best  re¬ 
main  a  tacit,  limited  thing.  And  while 
Britain  is  utilizing  our  material  to 
stand  off  the  Germans  in  hopes  of  a 
Continental  collapse  through  starva¬ 
tion  or  treason,  we  can  be  pushing 
our  South  American  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  our  rearmament  drive,  and  our 
military-training  program.  We  can  be 
building  our  navy  up  toward  two- 
ocean  strength,  and  we  can  be  busy 
manning  the  string  of  bases  that  we 
have  acquired  from  Newfoundland 
down  to  Trinidad. 

“Then,  if  Germany  cracks,  we  shall 
be  able  to  return  to  the  ways  of 
peace  without  having  unleashed  the 
withering  passions  of  war,”  Fortune 
points  out.  “Or,  if  England  cracks,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  protect  Can¬ 
ada,  the  other  British  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere,  and,  maybe  Austral¬ 
asia. 

“Or,  finally,  if  England  can  get 
nothing  more  than  a  stalemate  and  a 
negotiated  peace,  we  shall  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  underwrite  the  rehabilitation 


Business  Polieies 
Must  Be  Changed 
For  Full  Recovery 


Executives  Agree  Change  in 
Government  Attitude  Alone 
Can’t  Solve  Problem 


I  Management  for  Drive 
I  To  End  Priee  Fixing 


Oppose  All  Plans  of  Both 
Industry  and  Government 
To  Restore  1926  Prices 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28— U.  S.  busi¬ 
ness  management  believes  that  busi¬ 
ness  must  change  many  of  its  policies 
before  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  gov¬ 
ernment  toward  business  will  bring 
about  a  permanent  healthy  recovery. 

Granted  a  change  in  both  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  business  and  the  attitude  of 
government,  management  agrees  by 
more  than  five  to  one  with  Wendell 
Willkie  that  private  enterprise  can 
create  jobs  for  practically  all  the 
unemployed  and  repudiates  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  idea  of  “a  future  in 
which  millions  of  workers  will  never 
be  reabsorbed  into  private  enter¬ 
prise.” 

These  opinions  will  be  revealed  to¬ 
morrow  with  the  publication  in  the 
December  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
of  the  results  of  a  poll  participated 
in  by  some  12,000  top-ranking  busi¬ 
ness  executives  who  comprise  the  per¬ 
manent  panel  of  the  Fortune  Forum 
of  Executive  Opinion  and  who  rep¬ 
resent  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  management  group  in  America. 

Specifically,  these  men  believe  that 
to  achieve  full  recovery  business  must 
re-examine  many  of  its  pricing  pol¬ 
icies,  and  65.2  per  cent  agree  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
1929-32  collapse  was  that  many  in¬ 
dustries  had  not  expanded  their  mar¬ 
kets  by  passing  on  to  the  consumer, 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  increased  efficiency  and  lower 
costs. 

This  Fortune  Forum  also  will  dis¬ 
close  that  executives: 

1.  — Strongly  approve  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold’s  campaign  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws  and  prevent  price¬ 
fixing  agreements. 

2.  — Overwhelmingly  oppose  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  both  government  and 
industry  to  restore  prices  to 
their  1926  level. 

3.  — Condemn  plans  under  which 
trade  associations  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  raise  and  fix  prices  by 
agreement  even  more  heartily 
now  than  they  did  when  the 
NRA  was  set  up  or  when  it  was 
killed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  — Believe  no  lasting  recovery  of 
general  business  is  possible  un¬ 
til  the  building  industry  and  the 


Housing  and  Home  loan  acts .  39.2 

Wages  and  Hours  Act .  21.2 

•■sciprocal  trade  treaties .  53.2 

^gner  Labor  Act .... . . . .' . . . . . . . .  ’  ’ . 3. 

WPA . 

money  rates . 31.6 

Export  subsidies .  28. 

(Continued  in  Fortune* $  newt  summary) 


Continue 

Good  Idea  Full  or 

badly  qualified 

handled  approval 
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pills  49.4%  equals  72.5% 
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..  21.2 

plus  47.7 

equals  68.9 

..  53.2 

plus  14.0 

equals  67.2 

..  8.4 

plus  47.4 

equals  55.8 

..  3.7 

plus  47.5 

equals  51.2 

..  6.6 

plus  43.2 

equals  49.8 

..  31.6 

plus  16.3 

equals  47.9 

..  28.3 

plus  18.5 

equals  46.8 
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Fortune  covers  Business  as  your  newspaper  covers  its  own  city — by  assignments  to  its  staff 
of  63  editors,  writers,  researchers,  experts,  and  technicians. 

If  your  TiPtvsdesk  is  not  among  the  483  which  have  asked  to  receive  advance  summaries 
of  Fortune  articles,  write  or  wire  C.  B.  Yorke,  Fortune,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


What  This  Fortune  Forum  Is 


Fortune  Opposes  Alliance 
To  Give  U.  S.  Aid  to  Britain 

Magazine  of  Management  Declares  Present  U.  S. 
War  Policy  Combines  Maximum  Effectiveness 
With  Maximum  Security  for  Nation 


How  America  met  the 


(tw  rfM  lit  ypiyl  \UmiKi6m 

wr«Ti«4  iesi  vtt  ilie  mom  mi 
iaM4MM»  4octn*ni  *4  iriicii  falxr*  liwKrey  tm 
bmufr. 

Lawi  of  the  Imr,  ami  hMM'  of  ttw  bnivr! 

H«  think*  of  %  lAiwgttwt  oimI  Vathck  i| 
J«0erMn  4Mii  Uwofai. 

He  tionk*  tit  the  tlMnmin4*  of  lirei<*  AmericM 
who  )w%e  hKed  thr  wiktefaeMs  oIm)  heve  M 
tkioii  jrnmg  6*'ei  an  Free^oai'*  etier. 

He  lIu(A«  «l  km>  amm  (nther  waftmig  taink  W 
etenkmK  ongoB,  rwnwhn  the  AJhf^bnMes  ««k  • 
rMfe  hi  In*  ImhuL  *‘r 

He  thM^e  of  hie  lnnii|4ncc.  •**  tNatt*»le  raUn  m 
•a  tatm  cIwi^mmI  out  of  ihe  horiKoof. 

He  levirM  Ml  «n»a  Croat  iir  ta«^  hf|ie* 
mag  la  hM  pearat  |«vod  poMthm  ta  iadworiil 
America. 


IHie  teiertoit  ray*  of  the  aonattm  awa  Umb  freiH 
Ute  pane*  uf  the  front  CM't«r>. 

A  ihrea  Manah.  The  whir  of  marhiaert-  otoptu  U 
M  the  hateh  hour. 

Ffon*  tiio  <4hee  wmAww  the  TAil  Mon**  lookt  oat 
M  thr  awaking  dthwae;  »  ocroii*  ttie  larrai  r*tt4»  , 
of  tha  &r*i«nf  pinat  arhmr  pra4urt«  Mv  dnppnl 
by  nit  and  aea  to  mery  uKOtm. 

A  hoy  hnofi  •  irmf  with  a  ra»  affAt,  a  iMtteof 
mMt  oad  Mwae  erarkonu  TV  Mao'*  m 

haiitian  at  tna  dewk. 

Aa  V  vatehe*  the  woffcori  «warmi^(  oat  of  the 
iocmtjt  hr  aee*  a  mm4  rotrcthif  at  dir  gate. 
Premad*  a  ataa  who  m  uamimf  on  o  |MKhiaf 
cam  hcfina  la  «mre  bw  armt.  lie  ia  a  ewartby 
hule  man  wfok  a  black  inuMoeV.  IV 
raa*t  hear  what  ha  ii  aa>inf>*>but  he  can  faeoa. 
TV  ''Hid  Mon^a**  aaWy  waa  foktiAaA  m  ymtm» 
4ay'a  ntwipapee-  Hit  mnmrn  tana  mm  da  ifitrra 
■■'maw  thM  dm  mAmt  of  the  IVtiiAmr  of  tbn 
UnViddtMM. 

Thr  man  ipoah/mg  bam  dir  parkbif  roae  ta  « 
lualriiwnal  apMm.  li  I*  hia  Job  ta  make  dir 
wockera  dheowtawted  widi  tbek  hA. 

"Sodt  the  rkV  be  edm.  He  Anrin't  cmr  bow 
much  die  *TAd  Man**  fnya  out  w  toioa. 

"Down  tritb  copiud!"  ba  la  aboatmg.  "Hawa 
with  die  YNdManT 

At  the  bwige  of  the  crowd  a  youi^  man  ia  oothif 
a  ftoodwicb  Iraaa  bia  efimwr  pHk  TV ''HU  Mon'" 
VMWfvtiapa  dw  young  man.  He  »  dm  MO  of 
Chadk  Prdmcsu  •  iooeman  m  the  too)  rwma. 
He  law  Voo  otudying  tiHv^Mmcn)  eogjoemnif  at 
aildit  adiOtJ. 


’Tm*!  the  enMwdal  ddferrme.**  V  aakm  *V 
twoen  tbh  America  of  oow  and  a9  the 
oatiow*  of  the  earth,  that  tM*  hm  dwat*  kwa 
a  bee  hmd  where  mra  «if  amhiikwi  mey  walr  da 
tbaaiMt  hrafVer*  Thr  MKwd  rrgwirr  of  Aanrine 
bmmcia  k  fdVf  %dih  fV  name*  of  omo  ab 
rame  tttta  the  waeU  with  wnpt>  Immk. 

I«  die  man  on  the  parking  raaenf^t?  bketdan 
V  offer  hi  eatViafr? 

'niere  muct  he  homea  under  any  ayairm.  ha'i 
the  hrtier  hoea  a  mao  who  hw  woikcd  fan  at* 
bam  the  hottom  m  the  top,  a  man  whoh  a  gnf 
boa*  hM'ouae  he  anderaUmk  thr  probhai? 
tt  would  V  too  bad.  the  "Oid  Mea**  thtaU.  f 
tV  nm  of  IVtIm'  Pedernw  duiuk)  aun  da 
opportuaity  that  k  bia  b>'  hmtoge.  Il  wndf 
be  too  bad  if  Ajmerira  dwidil  hnxiaw  hke  utV 
M«  «ai  iV  pay  mM  who  coantrk'*.  lo  reghomted  oeH)  |Hdttii-tan>ndif 
when  the  pbmi  waa  a  that  k  wvudd  no  kNagrr  be  poaMldc  fur  a  mm  m 
hm)  tV  'T)U  Man**  waa  tod  end  eVnb  end  {dud^  die  primr  Craiu  d 
carried  wber  fra  the  reward. 

For  then  tha*  ivarntty  would  ceom  ta  W- 

[  ««  tw  ht  k  ««<1  «t  titety- 

an  on  the  iMwAiof  eaar 

>«<•»,  EHWIII,  I  COMPANY.  I«, 
Mnrtlsiii 

M  <A>t  h  lunmiiHl  ki  4J0  Lr.t«gMa  Aveaw,  ^f«w  V«* 

A  (fee  AAf^r,  ancMM  .  mtmjAAti  i.  -  ML«m.  .  w  »*.*« 

unamoMa  •  tomin  >  mawwaa 
acknem  that  hai  wmed  naaiautan  ■  ««««» 


the  mow  in  copptr  toed  leather  bnota«  MeCnf* 
fey'a  Roodrr  m  ^  hand. 

IHth  marl  of  dw  men  and  munen  who  work  Vr 
the  cumpmiy.  "'Old  Mmi**  k  a  term  of  ynaiar 
^VtwB.  '1*^  am  pwndrd  wVn  thry  hear  thr 
agptolm  on  die  pm-king  earn  dumribe  him  ao  an 


You’ve  met  the  “Old  Man.”  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company  created  him 
to  tell  the  story  of  free  opportunity  and  free  enterprise  in  a  free  America. 


The  “Old  Man”  first  appeared  as  a  full-page  advertisement  over 
Erwin,  Wasey’s  signature  exclusively  in  The  New  York  Times  on  January 
24,  1938.  It  was  a  time  of  conflict  and  confusion  in  American  thought 
and  the  “Old  Man”  struck  a  note  of  universal  appeal.  Response  to  the 
advertisement  was  “tremendous.”  People  all  over  the  country  asked  for 
reprints.  Newspapers  all  over  the  country  republished  the  advertise¬ 
ment  free. 


This  year  again,  on  October  14,  the  “Old  Man”  advertisement  was 
ordered  by  Erwin,  Wasey  exclusively  in  The  New  York  Times.  And  again 
the  rehouse  w^as  quick  and  tremendous  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


A  report  from  T.  V.  Tveter  of  Erwin,  Wasey  tell  us  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  republished  free  by  37  other  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  1,923,855.  Requests  came  from  business  executives  for  3,400 
reprints.  Letters  about  the  “Old  Man”  came  from  126  persons.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  telephone  calls,  of  which  an  accurate  record  could 
not  be  kept.” 


Tribute,  this,  to  a  good  advertisement  .  .  .  and  to  a  medium  whose 
ability  to  move  ideas  into  American  minds  as  well  as  merchandise  into 
American  homes  is  thus  once  again  proved. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


I  1  of  Berlin,  who  sug- 

How  U.  S.  Dailies  Resisted  Nazi 
Propaganda  Told  m  Dies  Report  KSjSSfS 

for  the  purpose  of  “affiliation  with  the 

Transocean  News  Service  Head 

While  Zapp  was  having  difficulty 

Complained  of  "StiHest  Resistance  Everywhere" 

By  Newspapers  in  Alleged  Report  to  Berlin  ocean  were  finding  barriers  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Fred  Kreutzenstein,  one  time 

iMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  have  in-  it  as  an  organization  that  could,  wiffi  that  fact  alone  accounted  for  his  par-  a^*^Gu«itherTonn!^*^ 

sulated  themselves  against  foreign  a  rninimum  of  suspicion,  engage  m  however  makes  the  the  author  of  a  letter  to  Tonn  reciting 

propaganda  by  sending  their  own  cor-  espionage  activities.  a***  *ha’t  “+ho  freneral  onin-  experience  at  the  White  House.  He 

respondents  abroad,  using  material  Zapp  became  director  of  Tra^-  a  s  erne  of  the  Pol  tiled  application  for  admission  to 

^ied  by  American  press  associa-  ocean  in  the  United  States  in  WM.  ion  brands  the  trai^latmn  of  toe  Pol-  Congressional  Press  Gallery,  but 

mw,  and  adopting  an  objective  atti-  On  evidence  adduced  tefore  Dies  ish  no  action  had  been  taken.  He  went, 

sde  toward  news.  Dr.  Manfred  Zapp,  Committee  it  was  concluded  that  toe  P®  >  P  however,  to  the  White  House  to  at- 

head  of  Transocean  News  Service,  is  news  service  was  an  agency  o  e  tend  a  press  conference.  There,  the 

pictured  as  protesting  in  the  Dies  Nazi  Government,  and  Zapp  s  ®  hn^,nH«  of  nows  vatherine  in  narrative  continued,  he  was  spied  by 

Committee  “white  paper”  made  pub-  to  register  m  that  capacity  resulted  m  >^nd  the  bounds  of  news  gaffie^,  m  j  McDermott,  State  Depart- 

li  last  week  in  Washington.  the  grand  ju^  proceedmgs.  e  in  eres  o  ment  press  information  chief,  who 

Seized  in  a  raid  on  Transocean  of-  The  House  Committee  showed  espe-  and  ^ctode  a  on  him  he  could  not  attend  the  news 

Sees,  the  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  cial  interest  m  the  financial  assets  the  Germany  session  with  the  President.  The 

wtiich  purports  to  be  Zapp’s  report  to  of  Transocean  s  operations,  seekmg  imerary  o  ,  i>j.ansocean  agent  at  that  point 

Guenther  Altenburg,  Minister  of  the  clues  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  enter-  Charles  A  Wells  ^d  his  w^e  w^  “scrammed,”  he  said. 

Foreim  Office  at  Berlin  laments-  prise  and  its  sponsorship.  Seized  writes  under  the  name  of  EHizabem  „  ^  j  *  «  j  a 

Foreign  Office  at  Berlm  lamen^  Records  purported  to  show  that  Zapp,  Mac  Rae  Boykin.  This  letter,  as  do  New  Correspondents  Seared  Away 

Ntwt  Prom  u.  5.  sources  rreterrea  director,  received  $135,956.97  in  the  many  others  allegedly  sent  by  Zapp,  Kreutzenstein  complamed  that  pros- 
“I  am  not  exactly  overburdened  •  j  ,  j-_  i  1939  ^ue.  15.  closed  with  a  “Heil  Hitler!”  pective  correspondents  had  been 


Ntwt  From  U.  S.  Sources  Preferred 


“I  am  not  exactly  overburdened  j^d  from  Jan.  1,  1939,  to  Aug.  15,  closed  with  a  “Heil  Hitler!”  pective  correspondents  had  been 

mffi  pleasure  here  in  America,  for  my  he  received  Also  exhibited  as  a  letter  from  Zapp  scared  away  from  employment,  after 

diffi^bes  are  almost  superhuman,  subscribers  in  the  United  States  to  the  German  Embassy,  was  the  fol-  accepting  jobs,  by  McDermott  and 

...I  offered  this  Transocean  news  to  the  amount  of  $7,705.02.  lowing-  D’Orcy  Fisher,  one  of  McDermotts 

American  press  only  to  meet  with  ^^rds,”  the  Committee  re-  s.rvic#  Fru.  in  S  Amurica  Protested,  “took 

the  stiffest  resistance  everywhere.  concludes,  “the  agency  operated  1  ,  i  !  7  particular  delight  in  enlightening  the 

Better  than  any  other  press  in  the  •  •  cojmtrv  at  a  net  expense  of  ^  should  like  to  intorm  you  t(^y  people  what  a  ‘dangerous’  enter- 

width,  American  is  Wormed  J'S,  S  S.  iLk? dwK  tha  lhat  I  have  earned  tWt  Mr.  G^, 


“In  other  words,”  the  Committee  re¬ 
port  concludes,  “the  agency  operated 


of  foreign  political  ^airs  in  Europe  m^t^f  ^ffie  recei^^re^ved  by  the  the  Nem  York  3j.jd  that  soon  it  would  go  tough  on 

t-Hrough  its  own  regular  .correspon-  o-Banization  were  from  the  German  a  Catholic  Irish  leader  m  ^hem.” 

cents  as  well  as  through  the  well-  Embassv  in  Washington  and  the  va-  York  who,  in  contoast  to  his  seized  letters  described 

known  large  news  agencies.  If  you  rioiie^nns^latps  th^^l^vhout  the  Mun-  brother,  IS  not  very  fnendly  to  Ger-  ^  device  discovered  by  Zapp  for  ob- 


prise  they  had  become  tied  up  with 


*ill  but  consider  that  Associated  Press 

sends  to  its  members  250,000  words  .  *  *  . . . i _ _ _ 

daily,  of  which  50,000  to  80,000  words  Stratsburger  t  Stotument  haps  Berlin  should  be  notified  so  ffiat  fg^gj  directly.  He  found,  he  said, 

constitute  foreign  political  matter,  section  of  the  Committee  re-  he  falls  into  the  right  hands.  Griffin  ^lat  lectures  supply  the  “great  posi- 

vhUe  Transocean  is  able  to  deliver  at  Port  had  immediate  repercussions.  It  is  travelling  as  a  private  citizen  and  ^ive  side”  to  the  Germany-American 
;ts  peak  only  from  5,000  to  8,000  words  dealt  with  publication  of  the  “First  is  on  a  personal  information  journey,  question;  that  the  material  orally  pre¬ 
daily  you  will  see  that  among  the  80,-  German  White  Paper  (in  English  Warm  greetings,  Heil  Hitler!”  sguted  is  new  to  the  reporters  and 

MO  words  of  Associated  Press  there  translation)  by  the  Norristown  Press,  Transocean  was  pictured  as  havmg  ^lat  they  embody  it  in  their  stories. 
Must  be  at  least  90%  of  the  news  that  Norristown,  Pa.  The  report  states  dealings  with  Transradio  Press,  but  Activities  of  the  German  Library  of 


rious  consulates  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Strattburger's  Statement 


orotner,  is  noi  very  rnenaiy  10  uer-  ^  device  discovered  by  Zapp  for  ob- 
many,  is  to  sail  next  Wednesday  on  an  taining  press  notice  in  newspapers 
American  steamer  for  Germany.  Per-  would  not  publish  material  of- 


MO  words  of  Associated  Press  there  translation)  by  the  Norristown  Press, 
Must  be  at  least  90%  of  the  news  that  Norristown,  Pa.  The  report  states 


is  also  sent  by  Transocean 


Norristown,  Pa.  The  report  states  dealings  with  Transradio  Press,  but 
that  Ralph  B.  Strassburger,  owner  of  no  suggestion  was  made  that  the  re- 


Information,  which  sends  material 


“It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Amer-  the  Norristown  Tirnes-Herald,  had  lationship  was  other  than  commer-  regularly  to  newspapers,  and  of  the 

lean  press  prefers  to  publish  only  ssjade  an  offer  through  one  of  his  em-  cial.  German  railways  information  office, 

news  of  American  origin — that  is  j®’  ^®dter  A^Wu^i^  to  publish  Included  among  the  papers  were  also  are  set  out  in  the  report.  Be- 

news  from  American  news  agencies,  die  doemnent.  The  Iwok  eventually  documents  and  newspaper  clippings  cause  tourist  business  in  Germany 

Americans  hold  the  peculiar  notion  came  off  me  press  (of  Norristown  calculated  to  show  that  the  Nazis  is  stopped  by  war  conditions,  the 
only  they  are  objective  and  con-  Press)  and  were  re-  have  attempted  to  saturate  South  latter  agency  exists,  by  the  com- 

sequently  will  not  read  news  that  feined  and  paid  for  by  the  printing  American  newspapers  with  material  mittee’s  findings,  only  for  the  pur- 

^  not  sail  under  the  American  company.  violently  anti-American,  and  that  the  pose  of  circulating  to  the  press  its 

•hg.  They  are  avid  for  ‘news’  but  it  The  report  attributed  Strassburger’s  inducement  of  free  service  was  used  “News  Flashes  from  Germany”  and 
'>'ust  come  frem  American  sources.”  interest  in  having  the  “white  paper”  to  accomplish  that  end.  But  even  that  other  propagandistic  material. 

Transocean  Called  Nazi  Agency  published  to  “his  (Strassburger’s)  end  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  ven-  American  Fellowship  Forum  was 

While  Zapp  awaited  the  results  of  a  P^^onal  dislike  for  William  C.  Bui-  ture  wholly  successful.  One  of  Zapp’s  described  as  an  agency  created  to 

District  of  Columbia  grand  jury  in-  United  States  Ambassador  to  letters  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  fail-  plan  economic  controls  in  America 

quiry  into  the  charge  that  he  had  ure,  “competition  in  South  America  for  the  post-war  period,  most  of  the 

tiolated  United  States  law  by  failing  Norristown  publisher  immedi-  with  such  famous  American  news  program  stemming  from  a  central 

to  register  with  the  State  Department  responded  with  a  statement  that  agencies  as  the  United  and  the  Asso-  German  banking  house  to  be  set  up  in 

as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal,  the  viewed  the  document  as  an  im-  ciated  Press.”  Manhattan. 

Dies  Committee  released  its  report,  Portant  political  paper,  valuable  to  Lifted  from  Zapp’s  incoming  file  Throughout,  the  “White  paper”  de- 
opening  with  the  assertion:  ’  the  Republican  party’s  interests,  and  and  published  was  a  letter  signed  by  picts  a  well-financed,  energetic  drive 

“The  Nazi  Government,  shortlv - - -  disseminate  pro-Nazi  propaganda 


with  the  assertion: 

The  Nazi  Government,  shortly 
®h®r  its  assumption  of  power,  took 
pontiol  of  all  the  media  of  expression 


FLEET  STREET  BEATING  P.  O.  IN  DISTRIBUTION 


in  the  United  States,  particularly 
through  American  newspapers,  but  it 


Germany  and  all  equipment  and  FLEET  STREET,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  intensive  night  raiding  during  contains  no  suggestion  of  success  in 

actonn:«.,  _ 1  ^  u:*! _ t  ..fi _ ct-  i _ j _ _ ^  _ i _  _ 


^encies  used  to  express  German 
wws  and  ideology  in  foreign  coim- 
es.  One  of  these  agencies  was 
ir^cean  News  Service.  .  .  .  When 


which  Hitlers  Luftwaffe  has  done  its  worst  to  paralyze  production  and  latter  direction. 


transport,  is  stUl  showing  the  Post  Office  the  way  in  quick  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  according  to  World’s  Press  News,  British  newspaper  trade  journal  pub- 


In  fact,  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  Zapp  letter  to  Counsellor  Herbert 


lished  in  London.  Some  10,500,000  copies  of  the  big  national  papers  are  daily  von  Strempel  of  the  German  Embassy, 


uer  took  over  the  Government  of  delivered  to  readers  all  over  England  and  into  Scotland  with  an  average  delay  is  typical  of  the  reception  Transocean 

transferred  the  Trans-  of  less  than  two  hours  from  peace  time  basis,  according  to  WPN.  “This  com-  reportedly  met: 

for^th  Servire  into  an  agency  pares  with,  it  is  claimed,  an  average  delay  of  at  present  about  two  days  in  “After  the  dispatch  of  trial  copies 

e  dissemination  of  propaganda  postal  dispatch — reduced  from  that  figure  from  the  four  to  five  days  being  the  representative  of  the  Cleveland 

oreign  countries  and  also  utilized  taken  earlier,”  WPN  comments.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Press  Bureau  Of  Louis  Gilman  Gets 

^  ^  .  .  Idaho  P.  M.  Daily 

JJrall  l5USieSl  Louis  Gilman,  New  York  City,  has 

—  —  —  -  a  assumed  personal  control  of  the  Boise 

TtI  lAf  CfSninatOIl  (Waho)  capital  News,  evening  daily, 

^  formerly  a  member  of  the  Scripps 

Ex-Newsmen  Head  Staff  .  .  .  League  of  Newspapers,  it  was  learned 
__  _  ,  nnn  n  this  week.  Mr.  Gilman  is  head  of  the 

More  Than  1.000  Papers  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman, 

Hove  Requested  Releases  national  advertising  representatives. 

The  transaction  follows  an  an- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  26.-— New-  nouncement  in  September  that  the 
est  and  busiest  of  all  Federm  press  property  had  been  acquired  by  LeRoy 


Ex-Newsmen  Head  Staff  .  . 
More  Than  1.000  Papers 
Hove  Requested  Releases 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  9-10 — Far  Western  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Newspaper  Circulation 
Conference,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  26-28 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  convention,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEifiOV 

I  Advertiser  Buys 
Met-  Alabama  Joumal 
In  Montgomery 


bureaus,  the  public  rela^ns  division  ganders,  Huntington  Park,  Cal.,  from 
of  the  Selective  Service  Sy^em  ovw-  j^^e  Scripps  League,  of  which  Mr. 


White's  "Inside  Story' 
Of  Aid  to  Britain 


Plans  for  Merging 
Production  Facilities 
Now  Being  Worked  Out 


The  “inside  story”  of  how  the  Com-  ,  ,  »  xl  ail 

•aa  a  -TV  r  purchase  the  Alabama  Joun 

mittee  to  Defend  Britain  by  Aidmg  "T. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nov.  22-'ni 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  mornings  a 
Sundays,  today  signed  “an  agreemg 


night  has  become  a  must  for  Wash-  ganders  was  an  officer.  It  is  learned 
ington  news  coverage.  ,  that  Mr.  Sanders  was  acting  for  Gil- 

The  direct  application  of  the  draft  —gn  at  that  time.  Mr.  Gilman’s  firm 


illlltCC  iVI  J-ZCICIIU  'A  1 


act  to  residents  of  ^ery  community  in  national  advertising  representative  was  told  by  William  Allen  White,  the  AHulrH«r*r  ” 

the  United  States  has  made  ne^  re-  Scripps  League.  There  will  be  committee’s  chairman  and  editor  of  ^ 

leases  and  ®  no  change  in  the  management  of  the  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  when  he  ' 


that  Mr.  Sanders  was  acting  for  Gil-  favor  of  sending  50  U.  S.  destroyers  j  if.,.  tUo  a v  I 

man  at  that  time.  Mr.  Gilman’s  firm  and  26  flying  fortresses  to  England  „  ^  .  f  yu  Tn„rna1 

: _ _ _  v;,.  wiiiio.,,  Aii^.,  agement  of  the  Journal  will  be  J 


leases  and  annoimcements  a 


story  for  every  paper  in  the  country,  aj  which  Taylor  C.  Robertson 

Recognizing  its  importance,  press  as-  publisher. 


sociations  have  assigned  staffs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Selective  Service  headquar- 


In  New  York  Nov..  26,  Mr.  Gilman 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  had  ac- 


ters.  More  than  1,000  newspapers  .  ,  .  n-  *  *  •  .u 

,  .  ,  quired  controlling  interest  in  the  paper 

which  have  filed  requests  are  being  ^.  .  .  .u  _  j  t 

^1  ro.  about  two  months  ago,  and  therefore 


,  X  11  eluuui  iwu  iiiuiiuid  uKUf  ajiu 

supplied  copies  of  all  published  re-  .  .  could  not  he  recorded 

leases  and  documents,  and  a  battery  t^e  transartion  coum  n^ot  be  regarded 

of  informational  specialists  are  han-  “  i 


the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  when  he  t  .. 

was  pLented  the  fourth  annual  .  announcement  of  the  amoc 

award  of  the  National  Association  of 

Accredited  Publicity  Directors,  Inc.,  Zf 

XT  XT  1  XT  oiu  j  mg  about  two  months,  it  was  t^ 

in  New  York,  Nov.  27.  The  award  is 

for  “outstanding  service  in  publicity.’’  '  j  _  ,  .  uv  l  j  m 

nru  V  u  J  The  Joumal,  established  52  yea.-s 

The  committee,  which  used  a  num-  ^  ..  ..  •  j  ...  ,  i 

T  r  r  11  J  •  ago,  will  retam  its  identity,  and  C  H 

ber  of  full  page  ads  in  newspapers,  j-*  •  u-  f  ^ 

■  J  i>oo-  nJvn  ii  •  11  Stanley,  editor-in-chief  since  137 

raised  $22d,000,  mostly  in  small  con-  .,i  t-Zt^o;.,  5„  *1,01 


01  inioiroauonai  interest  in  the  daily  for  the  last  15  tributions,  Mr.  White  said.  The  aver-  will  remain  in  that  capacity,  Mr  mI 

dling  telephonic  and  Witten  inquiry  He  will  not  assume  any  title  age  was  $25  and  only  one  was  as  much  “‘d.  Nichol^  Peay,  president 

in  rapid-fire  order  throughout  each  ^  . . .  ^  non  too  i,,ot„.i,  the  Joumal,  will  remain  with  J 


in  rapid-fire  order  throughout  each  I C  ■  / 

K  •  CO  /lav  the  paper,  he  added,  and  his  mter- 

.  _  est  will  not  interfere  with  his  special 

Culligan  in  Charge  representative  business,  his  main  in- 

Captain  Ernest  M.  Culligan  is  at  the  terest. 
helm,  as  public  relations  officer.  His  ■ 

military  background  includes  service  Special  ABC  Committe 

4-/V  liAiitonont  m  tno  * 


on  the  paper,  he  added,  and  his  inter-  as  $3,000.  “We  organized  700  branch 

est  will  not  interfere  with  his  special  chapters  throughout  the  country,”  he  ygrv  1 

representative  business,  his  main  in-  added,  “and  asked  them  to  get  leading  pi„_l 


consolidated  organization  until  Jui-| 


Plans  for  merging  production  fad- 1 


middle-class  people,  doctors,  lawyers,  ...  ,  ,  n*?  “  aj 

,  .  J  t  ♦  ^bes  of  the  112-year-old  Adver 


from  private  to  first  lieutenant  in  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  and  as  a 
captain  in  the  officers’  reserve  corps. 


Meets  in  N.  Y.  Dec.  5 

The  Special  ABC  Committee  on 


He  was  engaged  in  newspaper  and  Visualization  will  meet  in  the  Astor 
public  relations  work  in  New  York  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  at  12:30 


City  before  joining  ^  the  staff  of  the  p.m.  Hie  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
United  States  Housing  Authority  in  reau  of  Circulation  will  meet  at  10 


merchants,  and  so  on,  to  write  to  ^  *u  i  i  ^  k  •  I 

.  ...  •  TIT  V  and  the  Journal  are  being  worked  (Htl 

their  representatives  in  Washmgton.  rri.  e  j  j-*-  f  t  I 
We  were  mainlv  oreanizers  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Joumi| 

.  .  .  /  ...  will  be  discontinued  after  Nov.  24,  but 

great  majority  of  public  opinion  which  announcement  said  “there  wiUk 
believed  all  along  in  the  principle  •  i.  t  .  a 

.1.  ijtj  1  mmimum  number  of  staff  revision 

that  we  must  defend  ourselves  by  -  i 

tn-i-ii  •'m  the  Journal  organization, 

helpmg  Great  Britain.  rm.  t  i  ^ 

Mr  White  disclosed  that  “we’ve  .  Journal  property  was  pm- 
■ ,  J  u-  ii,  ♦  u  •  chased  from  Frederick  I.  Thompson d 
never  had  an  objective  that  wasn  t  im-  x»-u;i-  ;  t  toao  u 


a  minimum  number  of  staff  revisioES 
in  the  Journal  organization.” 

The  Journal  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Frederick  I.  Thompson  cf 


Directly  in  charge  of  the  press  sec-  Astor. 


XJl.  ^AAA^UACAVAVril  W  llA  AllCTd,  o  V  AV  IICVCI  iidVX  ClII  UUJCCIIVC  lllctl,  Wddll  I  Ull-  TV>f.-.U;iA  •  T  iA/IA  U  nj  I 

a.m.  the  following  day,  Friday,  at  the  proved  in  advance  by  the  general  staffs  T„m_„  tt  *L  anuapr,  ,  y  I 


tion  is  Joseph  R.  Flynn,  widely  known  The  Special  Committee  on  Visualiza- 


Washington  newspaperman  whose  tion  was  formed  in  accordance  with  a 
press  career  began  in  1908  as  a  re-  resolution  passed  at  the  ABC  conven- 


porter  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-  tion  in  Chicago  last  October.  The  com- 
crat.  Subsequently  he  did  reportorial  mittee,  consisting  of  seven  newspaper 


Vv,  T  a  James  Hammond,  former  publisherd 

of  he  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  ^  Commercial  Appeal, aui 

^  that  If  any  one  accuses  us  of  tn^ing  p  previJLy  y 

«  ■  I  bee*^  to  the  merchandyj 

saying  the  general  staffs  are  just  as  York,  Chicago  andelse- 

unpatriotic  as  we  are.  „ .  _  . 


and  editorial  work  for  the  St.  Louis  executives,  will  study  methods  of  vis- 
Republic,  the  St.  Louis  Star,  the  Chi-  ualizing  newspaper  circulations.  Ed- 


cago  American,  the  Philadelphia  In-  win  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
quirer,  and  the  New  York  American,  the  New  York  Sun,  is  chairman. 


where  in  the  North  and  East. 
Thompson,  formerly  owner  of  news- 

NEWSCAST  CONTRACT  papers  in  Mobile  and  Birmingham. 

Montreal,  Nov.  28 — Gladstone  Mur-  also,  disposed  of  the  Joumal,  his  las 
ray,  general  manager,  Canadian  publishing  property,  shortly  after  hi 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  announced  was  appointed  by  President  Rooseid: 
today  that  the  CBC  board  of  gover-  to  the  Federal  Communications  Con¬ 
nors  has  approved  a  contract  with  mission, 
the  Canadian  Press  whereby  effective  ■ 


In  1919  he  came  to  Washington  and 
soon  won  national  recognition  as  a 
political  writer  and  analyst  for  the 
Washington  Post.  In  1920  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  Times  as 


Collier  Bcinkruptcy 
Faces  FBI  Probe 


to  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 


U.  S.  Attorney  John  T.  Cahill  noti-  '  Canadian  Press  turns  over  its 


city  editor  and  news  effitor,  and  when  fied  New  York’s  Mayor  La  Guardia  news  service  to  CBC  free  of 


Hearst  interests  took  over  the  Wash-  Nov.  23  that  he  “will  be  delighted  to  charge,  "^e  CBC  is  setting  up  a  radio 


ington  Herald  Flynn  became  assistant  cause  the  investigation,”  requested  by  staff  with  Dan  Ma^rthur  of 


managing  editor  of  that  newspaper.  the  Mayor,  of  the  Collier  Advertising  Toronto  as  editor.  The  staff  will  pre- 


BAXTER  IN  CAPITAL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27— Nor 
man  Baxter,  former  public  relations 
director  for  the  Distilled  Spirits  In¬ 
stitute  and  more  recently  associated 


From  1923  to  1939  he  operated  as  a  ^rvice,  Inc.,  and  the  Collier  Service  Toront'o^  MonTrear'^and  Charles  Michelson  in  the  pub- 


public  relations  specialist,  then  be-  Corporation,  which  accumulated  de-  loronio  ivionireai  ana 

came  a  special  writer  for  the  United  faults  under  their  advertising  and  advertising 

States  Housing  Authority.  His  father,  vending  contracts  with  the  I.  R.  T.  and  sponsorship  over  CBC  stations  and 

the  late  Joseph  Flynn,  was  a  promi-  the  B.  M.  T.  before  the  traction  com-  other  stations  as  request  them, 

nent  Missouri  newspaperman  for  30  panies  were  taken  over  by  the  city 

years,  and  his  brother,  Henry  C.  under  unification.  llOOTEN  EXEC.  EDITOR 

Flynn,  is  news  editor  for  the  National  Mr.  Cahill  said  the  usual  procedure  W.  J.  (Bill)  Hooten,  veteran  south- 


HOOTEN  EXEC.  EDITOR 

W.  J.  (Bill)  Hooten,  veteran  south- 


licity  division  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Can- 
merce.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Secretary  Je® 
Jones.  Mr.  Baxter,  before  affiliating 
with  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  was 


Catholic  Welfare  Conference  press  in  bankruptcy  matters  was  to  ask  the  western  newspaperman,  was  named  one  of  Mr.  Jones’  aides  in  the  Recm- 


service. 

Aides  Are  Ex-Newsmen 

Assistant  Information  Director  is 
John  Snure,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Snure, 
who  for  more  than  40  years  was  a 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent. 
Bom  in  Washington,  he  enter^  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1928  on  the  Washington 
Star,  and  for  several  years  wrote  for 
local  newspapers  and  was  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Organized 
Reserve  Corps. 

Also  in  the  press  section  is  Major 
Irving  W.  Hart,  whose  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  embraced  service  on  the 
Seattle  Times,  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  Portland  Telegram,  Boise  Capital 
News,  San  Diego  Sun,  Santa  Barbara 
Daily  News,  Hollywood  News  and  Los 
Angeles  Express.  His  jobs  have  ranged 
from  reporter  to  editor,  through  all  of 
the  intervening  desks. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  do  executive  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
the  investigating  and  that  he  would  Times  Nov.  19.  He  succeeds  the  late 


struction  Finance  Corp. 


start  the  inquiry  immediately. 


Hubert  S.  Hunter,  who  died  Oct.  20. 
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GORE  SUIT  UPHELD  „ 

Final  decree  was  filed  Nov.  18  ® 
Circuit  Court,  Deland,  Fla.,  upholfe 
R.  H.  Gore’s  suit  against  the  Dayii^ 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  and  He¬ 
bert  and  Julius  Davidson.  The  opiu* 
ion  held  that  all  assets  of  the  pup® 
be  sold,  debts  of  the  corporation 
sumed  by  the  purchaser  or  paid  ^ 
the  News-Journal,  and  net  proceebi 
of  the  sale  be  paid  stockholders  of  fb* 
corporation.  Mr.  Gore  is  head  of  tb* 
Gore  Newspapers  of  Florida. 


MacMAOTS  NAMED 

Simple  Simon  Foods  Products  bsJ 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mat' 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit 
as  advertising  counsel.  Newspapot 
advertising  will  begin  in  Michigan 
newspapers  about  Jan.  1. 


J 
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Covering  Chungking  Poses 
Many  Problems  for  Press 


So  States  N.  Y.  Times  Correspondent 
. . .  Absence  of  Even  Ordinary  Facilities 
Hampers  Newsmen's  Efforts 

By  F.  TILLM^  DURDIN 
New  York  Times  Correspondent 


F.  Tillman  Durdin  has  lived  in  China 
for  10  years,  the  last  three  of  which 
he  has  acted  as  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  Chinese  forces. 
Previously,  he  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  China  Press,  Shanghai.  This  is 
hit  first  visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  a  decade. 
He  will  he  re-assigned  to  Chungking 
around  Feb.  1. 

• 

PURELY  physical  factors  constitute 
the  most  formidable  difficulties  with 
which  the  foreign  correspondent  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chung-  _ 

king  has  to  con¬ 
tend. 

Japanese 
bombings  long 
ago  put  out  of 
commission  most 
of  the  China 
capital’s  nor¬ 
mally  inadequate 
telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondent  must 
do  his  news 
gathering  by  F.  Tillman  Durdin 
personal  contact 

or  letter.  In  a  city  with  the  geography 
and  transport  facilities  of  Chungking 
personal  contact  is  mainly  a  question 
of  time  and  physical  endurance. 

Gat  Cost  Prohibitive 
Chungking  is  located  on  a  rock- 
ribbed,  hilly  peninsula  between  the 
Kialing  and  Yangtse  rivers.  Winding 
streets,  for  the  most  part  impaved, 
serve  the  less  precipitous  levels  of 
the  city,  while  the  heights  and  depths 
are  reached  by  steep  stone  steps. 

A  private  automobile  is  beyond  the 
financial  capacity  of  a  Chungking 
journalist,  what  with  gasoline  upwards 
of  two  American  dollars  a  gallon 
when  obtainable  at  all,  so  getting 
about  involves  travel  by  rickety,  slow- 
going  rickshas,  by  still  slower  sedan 
chair  or  afoot.  Public  buses  there 
are  in  limited  numbers,  but  only  ex¬ 
treme  urgency  can  ever  persuade  the 
Chungking  foreigner  to  compete  for 
a  place  on  them  with  the  mobs  of 
would-be  passengers. 

Thus  “keeping  abreast”  of  the 
Chungking  “situation”  calls  for  a  daily 
routine  of  exhausting  travel,  come 
rain  or  shine,  in  a  city  where  news 
sources  are  scattered  within  a  radius 
of  15  miles  from  any  given  point  in 
the  main  office  district.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  four-hour  round  trip  by 
three  or  four  uncomfortable  convey¬ 
ances  in  order  to  make  a  15-minute 
call  is  a  routine  chore. 

Absence  of  a  well-developed  local 
press  accentuates  the  difficulties  of 
the  Chungking  correspondent.  Heavily 
censored  and  without  resources  to 
toance  extensive  news  coverage,  the 
t^ungking  newspapers  and  news 
^encies  are  of  only  limited  value  to 
the  foreign  journalist.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Central  News  Agency  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  official  statements,  com¬ 
muniques  and  such  but  not  for  a 
Sreat  deal  more.  The  correspondent 


must  do  his  own  leg  work  on  most 
of  his  stories. 

Of  course,  the  air  redds  don’t  con¬ 
tribute  any  to  the  convenience  of  the 
news  game  in  Chungking.  This  last 
summer  the  Japanese  raided  the  Chi¬ 
nese  capital  more  than  50  times  in 
three  months,  each  raid  meaning  an 
attack  lasting  from  three  to  six  hours 
by  waves  of  planes  sometimes  totaling 
175.  Bomb  shelters — tunneled  in  zig¬ 
zag  fashion  into  the  sides  of  hills, 
cliffs  and  river  banks —  are  fairly  safe, 
but  the  disruption  in  the  city’s  affairs 
caused  by  the  bombings  naturally 
complicates  journalistic  endeavors. 

I  have  had  three  offices  wholly  or 
partly  destroyed  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half  in  Chimgking  with  the  loss  of 
practically  all  files,  notes  and  books. 
I’ve  given  up  as  hopeless  any  effort 
to  keep  any  but  the  most  rudimentary 
system  of  records  and  reminders. 

Government  Offers  Aid 

The  Chinese  Government’s  efforts 
to  assist,  control  and  make  the  most  of 
the  foreign  journalist’s  activities  are 
centered  in  the  International  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ruling  Kuomintang  (Na¬ 
tionalist)  Party’s  Central  Publicity 
Board.  Head  of  the  department  is 
Hollington  K.  Tong,  a  very  able  Co¬ 
lumbia  University-trained  man  whose 
own  newspaper  experience  started  as 
a  reporter  on  the  old  New  York  World 
and  progressed  to  the  stage  when  he 
owned  and  edited  Chinese  and  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  of  his  own 
in  China. 

The  International  Department  fur¬ 
nishes  general  information  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent,  arranges  press  passes,  in¬ 
terviews  and  trips,  runs  a  hostel  for 
foreign  newsmen,  issues  special  com¬ 
muniques,  censors  dispatches  and  runs 
China’s  publicity  abroad. 

It  is  indispensable,  especially  to  the 
newly-arrived  journalist,  and  by  and 
large  has  been  doing  its  job  better 
and  better  as  the  war  has  gone  on. 

Most  of  the  government  ministries 
maintain  press  relations  officers  but 
excepting  the  Foreign  Ministry  these 
functionaries  don’t  give  out  much  and 
have  only  irregular  contact  with  the 
correspondent.  The  Foreign  Office 
has  a  Department  of  Intelligence  and 
publicity,  headed  by  General  Chu 
Shi-ming,  Norwich  graduate  and  one¬ 
time  military  attache  at  Moscow, 
which  is  second  only  in  importance 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
to  the  International  Department. 

General  Chu  issues  registration 
cards  for  foreign  correspondents  which 


are  a  prerequisite  to  any  other  per¬ 
mits  one  might  want.  His  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  major  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  China’s  foreign  relations 
and  is  very  helpful  about  general 
events. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Department  cooperate  in 
holding  a  weekly  press  conference. 
A  military  spokesman  gives  a  weekly 
review  of  military  developments 
which  is  often  more  informative  about 
the  Japanese  than  the  Chinese. 
Spokesmen  from  other  government 
departments  appear  with  announce¬ 
ments  as  events  require. 

Generally  these  conferences  are  not 
very  fruitful.  The  newsmen  go  more 
to  meet  each  other  and  chat  informally 
with  whatever  officials  might  turn  up 
than  to  hear  the  formal  parts  of  the 
program. 

Chinese  censorship  is  often  very  re¬ 
strictive,  in  some  ways  very  liberal. 
It  is  probably  much  better  than  the 
censorship  in  Japan  and  in  some  of 
the  European  dictatorships,  consider¬ 
ably  worse  than  the  British. 

Many  Correspondents  There 
Deletions  are  made  so  that  cuts 
are  concealed  from  the  home  office, 
and  so  far  no  corresi>ondent  has  been 
able  to  refer  to  the  censorehip  in  a 
cable.  The  sort  of  story  that  appeared 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  New  York  Times 
from  Raymond  Daniell,  taking  the 
London  censorship  to  task,  would  be 
unthinkable  in  China. 

However,  corresjKjndents  are  in¬ 
formed  of  deletions.  Dispatches  re¬ 
lating  to  domestic  politics  and  to  mili¬ 
tary  matters  are  often  subject  to  very 
heavy  and  unfair  blue-penciling,  but 
Mr.  Tong  and  the  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  Dr.  Wang  Shih-chieh,  usually 
realize  shortcomings  and  take  the  side 
of  the  correspondent  in  opposing  the 
military  and  other  government  officials 
on  this  question. 

China’s  publicity  and  censorship  are 
being  handled  with  ever-increasing 
competency,  and  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  American  press,  liberality 
is  rewarded  by  increased  wordage  and 
greater  public  interest  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Chimgking  has  a  larger  permanent 
foreign  press  corps  than  probably  is 
generally  realized  here.  Besides  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Time  and  Life  and  The 
London  Times  keep  men  at  Chung¬ 
king,  and,  of  course,  AP  and  U.P.  have 
bureaus  and  full-time  men.  Germany 


has  two  correspondents  and  Russials 
Tass  Agency  halFn  dozen.  Havas  ife 
represented,  and  Reuters  has  a  tWo- 
man  bureau.  INS  has  a  stringer  as 
have  a  number  of  other  world  agencies 
and  newspapers. 

U.P.  brings  in  a  quite  full  world 
news  service,  and  this,  like  the  smaller 
INS  service,  is  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  the  official  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Agency  through  wireless 
network.  Reuters  issues  a  compre¬ 
hensive  daily  news  report. 

Foreign  journalists  in  Chimgking 
live  for  the  most  part  on  the  grounds 
of  the  International  Department  in  a 
little  two-story,  plaster-walled  house 
built  and  maintained  for  them  by  the 
department.  Each  person  has  a  single 
square  little  room  furnished  with  the 
barest  of  essentials,  wooden  bed  with 
corded  bottom,  washstand,  mirror  and 
desk.  A  common  mess  is  maintained. 

The  place  has  been  bracketed  with 
bombs  time  and  again,  but  it  leans 
suppliantly  before  the  concussions  and 
fragments,  straightens  up  and  survives 
each  threat  to  its  existence. 

It’s  not  an  easy  life  the  Chungking 
journalist  leads.  But  then  it’s  not 
an  easy  life  for  anyone  in  Chungking, 
so  the  newspaperman  accepts  his  lot 
along  with  everyone  else. 

■ 

Armstead  Resigns 
As  Courant  M.  E.; 
Stansfield  Named 

George  B.  Armstead,  for  16  years 
managing  editor  of  the  nation’s  oldest 
daily  newspaper,  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  resigned  from  that  post  Nov. 


PRESIDENT  MAY  NOT  ATTEND  GRIDIRON  FROLIC 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27— Because  President  Roosevelt  attended  and 
spoke  at  the  annual  Founder’s  Day  Dinner  of  the  National  Press  Club 
four  days  after  the  national  election,  no  special  significance  is  being  attached 
to  his  statement  that  he  may  not  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  Gridiron  Club’s 
invitation  to  its  Dec.  14  frolic.  The  President  said  he  may  be  in  a  position 
to  answer  definitely  over  the  week-end.  Any  one  or  a  combination  of 
three  situations  may  force  him  to  decline,  it  was  explained.  Reports  that 
intensification  of  the  New  Deal  distrust  of  the  press  is  behind  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attitude  toward  the  Gridiron  Club  are  being  discounted. 


G’.  B.  Armstead  G.  E.  Stansfield 

]&.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  George 
E  Stansfield,  who  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor. 

In  his  years  with  this  and  with 
other  newspapers  in  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Armstead  came  to  be  known  widely. 
In  1906  he  joined  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Leader  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University.  Two  years  later  he 
became  the  city  editor  of  the  Leader, 
and  until  1909  he  remained  at  that 
desk.  Then  Mr.  Armstead  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  edit  the  Lynn  News. 
He  was  there  only  two  years,  before 
returning  to  Connecticut  to  become 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
Union.  From  1913  to  1916,  he  Weis 
editor  of  the  Union.  Then  came  the 
war,  and  service  overseas  interrupted 
Mr.  Armstead’s  journalistic  career. 

It  was  in  1920  that  Mr.  Armstead 
joined  the  Courant.  He  was  Sunday 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
before  rising  to  the  managing  editor’s 
desk  in  1924. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  for  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  active  in 
that  organization. 

The  new  managing  editor,  Mr. 
Stansfield,  also  has  a  20-year  record 
with  the  paper.  He  was  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  before  becoming 
assistant  managing  editor  in  1930.  He 
came  to  the  Courant  in  December, 
1920,  after  12  years  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Radio’s  20th  Birthday 
Marred  By  Headaches 

Revenues  of  Networks  Are  High  But  Monopoly 
Investigation,  FM  Broadcasting,  ASCAP-BMI 
Controversy  Provide  Many  Worries 


By  L  M.  HUGHES 


O  •  mm  facturers  have  begun  to  make  FM  re- 

ceiving  sets,  and  many  thousands  of 
*  listeners  already  are  using  them, 

j  *1  If  FM  clicks,  with  listeners  and  ad- 

O  n  fiS  vertisers,  it  might  bring  speedy  ruin 

to  the  big,  powerful — and  expensive — 
standard  broadcast  stations  and  to  the 
s  Are  High  But  Monopoly  networks  of  which  they  are  the  nuclei. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  10,000  or 
adcastina,  ASCAP-BMI  stations— each  with  a  broad- 

uucuauiiy,  cast  range  of  about  40  miles-might  be 

established  in  this  country.  Thus  they 

Many  Worries  be  10,000  or  more  new  and 

vigorols  competitors  for  the  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar. 

Chairman  James  L.  Fly  of  the  FCC 
could  take  over  the  operation  of  any  recently  urged  that  FM  bring  “new 


RADIO  BROADCASTING,  now  cele-  could  take  over  the  operation  of  any  recently  urged  that  FM  bring  new 
brating  its  20th  anniversary,  will  or  all  of  them.  blood”  into  the  radio  business,  and  in¬ 

pass  the  $200,000,000-a-year  mark  in  To  be  sure,  the  Government  might  dicated,  according  to  Variety,  that  the 
total  time  billings  in  1940.  The  Na-  do  this  with  other  media,  too;  but  Commission  favors  applicants  not  now 
tional,  Columbia  and  Mutual  networks  probably  not  without  a  considerable  in  the  business.  “This,”  Variety  add- 
all  achieved  record  volume  in  Octo-  struggle  in  Congress.  ed,  “ties  directly  into  the  idea  that 


ber,  and  spot  and  regional  broadcast¬ 
ing  are  growing  too. 

Whereas  newspaper  linage  for  the 


truggle  in  Congress.  ed,  “ties  directly  into  the  idea  that 

In  the  case  of  radio  the  machinery  more  competition  is  urgent  in  radio.” 


for  doing  so  already  is  functioning. 


Before  long,  television  may  arrive. 


One  matter  before  the  new  Con-  further  to  complicate  the  standard 


year  probably  will  not  be  up  more  gress,  convening  in  January,  it  is  be-  broadcasters’  problems.  .  .  . 
than  2  or  3%,  and  magazines  as  a  lieved,  will  be  reorganization  of  the  A  larger  headache  at  the  moment, 
whole  not  more  than  5,  radio  will  Federal  Communications  Commission,  however,  is  the  ASCAP-BMI  contro- 

rise  15  to  20%,  or  at  least  five  and  the  governmental  body  directly  in  versy. 

three  times  as  rapidly.  charge  of  radio.  The  new  commission  ASCAf-BMI  Controversey 

Fast  Growing  Medium  board — whatever  form  it  may  have  The  American  Society  of  Compos- 

This  to  be  sure  is  nothing  new  —radio  people  fear,  would  not  be  im-  ers.  Authors  and  Publishers,  composed 
Radio ’has  grown  ’faster  than  othe^  ,  u.  ,  u-  „ 

major  advertising  media  almost  every  .  Recently  the  FCC  has  been  looking  gets  more  than  $4, ^,000  a  year,  or 

year  of  its  young  life  alleged  monopoly  and  restraint  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  total  revenue 

^  Despite  reports  of  “saturation"  in  trade  on  the  part  of  the  networks,  from  all  sources,  from  broadcasts  of 
nf  tim,.  availabl,.  for  sale  R^iefs  Seeking  to  justify  their  set-up  its  music.  Its  pay  per  rendition  per 


ASCAF-BMI  Controvursey 

The  American  Society  of  Compos- 


the  amount  of  time  available  for  sale 


its  music.  Its  pay  per  rendition  per 


-and  they  have  been  heard  again  re-  however,  ASCAP  contends, 

cenUy  in  the  case  of  CBS— the  net-  ^  hy  attorneys  for  NBC,  CBS  is  much  too  small.  New  contracts, 
works  have  continued  to  add  busi-  othere.  ^  ^  effective  Jan.  1,  IMl  recently  maUed 

ness.  Concentration  on  the  Blue  net-  J^es®  briefs  shed  light  on  a  group  to  stations,  would  boost  the  broad- 
work  may  enable  NBC  to  continue  to  ^‘thin  the  broadcasting  casters  annual  payment  to  ABC^  to 

grow  even  if  and  when  the  Red  net-  industry  —  between  the  independent  considerably  more  than  $8,000,000, 
work  is  sold  out.  Mutual,  in  a  big  stations  and  the  networks,  and  be-  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
business  way,  is  just  beginning.  In-  tween  different  types  of  networks.  casters,  with  NBC  and  CBS  taking  the 
dividual  stations  every  month  are  ex-  Charge  Restraint  on  Competition  leading  roles,  have  met  this  situation 


The  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  with  NBC  and  CBS  taking  the 
leading  roles,  have  met  this  situation 


dividual  stations  every  xnonth  are  ex-  Charge  Restraint  on  Competition  leaaing  roies,  nave  met  mis  situation 
panding  their  power  and  their  po-  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  for  ex-  formng  their  own  publishing 

tentialities.  ample,  charges  that  NBC  and  CBS  house.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  More 

Frequency  modulation,  short-wave  control  “the  most  desirable  broadcast-  than  400  stations,  said  to  represent 
and  television  may  multiply  radio’s  ing  time  of  the  more  important  sta-  90%  of  the  advertising  dollar 

business  opportimities.  FM  will  be-  tions  in  the  larger  cities.”  MBS  claims  volume  on  me  air,  ^d  mcli^ng  70% 
come  a  commercial  reality  Jan.  1,  with  that  these  other  networks  exercise  un-  “  the  members  of  NBC  and  CBS,  have 
perhaps  fifty  stations  engaged  in  it.  reasonable  restraint  on  competition  ogreod  to  use  BMI  music  exclusively 
All  major  networks  and  some  indi-  and  undue  power  over  affiliated  sta-  Jan.  1.  BMI  claims  that  all  of 

vidual  stations  are  exploring  and  start-  tions.  MBS  criticized  NBC’s  opera-  ®ome  200  national  advertisers  on  the 
ing  to  develop  a  commercial  short-  tion  of  two  networks  as  “prejudicial  networks  have  assured  BMI  full  co¬ 
wave  broadcasting  to  Latin  America,  not  only  to  competitors,  but  also  to  operation. 

NBC  has  been  permitted  to  resume  ex-  the  stations  affiliated  with  National,”  Both  NBC  and  CBS  by  Dec.  1  will 
perimental  telecasts,  and  CBS  is  work-  and  asks  the  Commission  to  make  *^ve  removed  all  ASCAP  music  from 
ing  on  color  television.  .  .  .  regulations  preventing  the  competing  their  sustaining  programs.  Large  ad- 

The  radio  people,  it  would  seem,  networks  from  signing  new  exclusive  vertisers,  such  as  American  Tobacco 


should  have  a  Happy  New  Year. 

But,  strangely  enough,  they  won’t. 

Headaches  to  Come 


contracts  with  stations. 

If  a  newspaper  or  magazine  wants 
to  increase  the  size  or  scope  of  its 


Company,  have  started  to  experiment 
with  the  use  of  BMI  music  for  their 
programs.  Some  other  advertisers, 
however,  are  privately  of  the  belief 


They  have  too  many  headaches  circulation,  the  principal  factor  to  that  BMI  would  ruin  Aeir  use  of  this 


now.  They  have  many  symptoms  of  overcome  is  competition. 

m^  headaches  to  come.  A  radio  station  not  only  has  compe-  vertisers  using  ASCAP*music  may  pay 

The  operation  of  a  newspaper,  a  tition  to  meet,  but  it  can  increase  or  the  Society  directly  for  it.  and  then 
magazine  or  an  outooor  poster  plant  is  change  its  power  only  with  FCC  per-  demand  rate  reductions  from  the  net- 
a  right  which  belongs  to  any  in-  mission.  A  station  cannot  decide  fin-  works. 

dividual  or  group  with  the  inclination,  ally  on  its  own  power  or  its  own  wave-  ASCAP  has  exnrp<L«;pd  willing- 
the  money,  and  ^e  ability  to  adhere  length.  If  one  station  happens  to  nem  m  ^ntoa^d  m  ^mpiSnS  w4 
to  certam  accepted  standards  of  good  broadcast  on  the  same  wavelength  as  the  broadcasters  if  need  be  but  the 
taste,  fairness  and  honesty.  another^ven  though,  as  has  actually  br^Sers  are  almrnt.  BMI^% 

The  operation  of  a  radio  station,  happened,  one  is  in  New  York  City  owned  by  NBC  and  CBS— continues  to 

Ki-iuro\r2&T*  te  o  in  A^innoonnlic tVio  a. _  _ a  _  .  f  .  i 


medium.  It  is  even  reported  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  ASCAP  music  may  pay 


however,  is 


“privilege 


and  the  other  in  Minneapolis — the  turn  out  scores  of  new  selections  a 


radio  station  is  licensed  by  the  Fed-  FCC  may  reduce  the  operating  time  of  month  and  is  said  now  to  have  a  li- 


eral  Government.  The  Government  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 


renews  the  license  of  each  station 
only  on  evidence  that  it  is  being  op- 


FM  Threat 


brary  —  created  or  bought  —  of  about 
5,000  numbers.  To  this  may  be  added 


only  on  evidence  that  it  is  being  op-  .j- .  nroblem  is  not  onlv  non-copyright  music— such  as 

na^onarb"  totrS'ton^^^  Stephen  Foster’s-which  is  in  the  pub- 

March  29,  imder  the  Havana  Treaty,  Lo  domain. 

Actually,  until  now,  this  has  been  many  stations  in  this  country  are  be-  whatever  the  broadcasters  may 

mainly  a  formality.  Renewal  has  be-  ing  put  into  new  positions  on  the  transition  to  BMI  or  public 

come  so  generally  automatic  that  the  broadcast  band.  They  must  install  ‘domain  music  will  not  be  easy, 
requirement  for  it  or  the  implica-  new  transmitters,  directional  antennae  Popular  Composers 

tions  back  of  it— have  not  caused  a  and  other  equipment.  Some  must  ASCAP’s  membership  embraces  vir- 
grea  deal  or  concern.  even  acquire  new  broadcasting  sites,  tually  all  popular  modern  composers. 

^  But  legally  the  status  of  radio  sta-  Meanwhile,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  A  few  of  them  are  Irving  Berlin, 
tions  has  not  changed.  In  time  of  frequency  modulation  goes  into  opera-  George  Cohan,  Rudolph  Friml,  George 


great  deal  of  concern. 

But  legally  the  status  of  radio  sta 


^  But  legally  the  status  of  radio  sta-  Meanwhile,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  A  few  of  them  are  Irving  Berlin, 
tions  has  not  changed.  In  time  of  frequency  modulation  goes  into  opera-  George  Cohan,  Rudolph  Friml,  George 
war — or  even  of  the  possibility  of  war,  tion  in  January  carrying  the  threat  of  Gershwin,  Victor  Herbert,  Jerome 
for  example,  the  Government  might  obsolescence  to  all  the  standard  broad-  Kem,  Cole  Porter,  Rodgers  and  Hart, 
impose  on  radio  more  rigid  regula-  cast  stations  in  the  country.  FM,  it  Sigmund  Romberg.  A  lot  of  radio 
tions  and  censorship.  The  Govern-  seems,  is  the  FCC’s  “baby.”  FCC  has  orchestra  leaders  who  are  also  com¬ 
ment  could  bar  any  or  all  of  the  na-  given  it  the  go-ahead  signal  in  pref-  posers  are  ASCAP  members — among 
tion  s  800  stations  from  the  air,  or  erence  to  television.  A  score  of  manu-  them  Ben  Bemie,  Larry  Clinton, 


Xavier  Cugat,  Ted  Fiorito,  Johnnj  ^ 
Green,  Richard  Himber,  Isham  Jones,  \ 
Wayne  King,  Abe  Lyman,  Rudy  Valee 
ASCAP  estimates  that  95%  of  sH 
signature  songs  on  sponsored  network 
programs  and  that  75%  of  all  spon¬ 
sored  network  programs  now  use  its 
music.  A  recent  analysis  showed  that 
of  the  25  evening  programs  with  the 
highest  rating  by  the  Cooperathe 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting  (CAB),  all 
but  four  used  ASCAP  music.  (Sane 
popular  programs,  such  as  “Infonna- 
tion.  Please,”  do  not  use  any  musit) 
The  signature  song,  ASCAP  con-  j 
tends,  is  as  important  to  a  program  > 
and  product  on  the  air  as  the  trade¬ 
mark  and  slogan  are  in  print.  Whm, 
for  example,  ASCAP  asks,  would 
“Amos  ’n’  Andy”  be  without  The 
Perfect  Song”? 

Certain  programs,  which  rely  a- 
clusively  on  “familiar  music,”  such  as 
those  of  Bayer,  Cities  Service  and 
Firestone,  would  be  especially  hard 
hit. 

With  the  broadcasters’  own  BID 
emerging  as  a  vigorous  competitor. 
ASCAP  believes  it  can  reply  to  that. 
ASCAP  also  would  have  something  to 
say  about  the  alleged  “trusts”  of  NBC 
and  CBS  and  of  NBC  and  RCA. 

Even  if  most  advertisers  should 
want  to  try  to  play  ball  with  the  net¬ 
works — and  some  of  them  don’t-it 
seems  that  their  risk  of  losing  pro¬ 
gram,  and  product,  popularity  is  k 
great,  that  there  may  be  a  trend,  and 
even  a  stampede,  to  other  media. 

■ 

Matthews  Alloweid 
To  Re-enter  Italy 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Timei 
since  April,  1939,  who  was  ordered 
expelled  from  Italy  almost  two  months 
ago,  is  back  in  Rome,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times.  It  announced  this 
fact  under  Matthews’  first  dispatdi 
since  his  return  to  Rome  under  a 
Nov.  23  dateline,  as  follows: 

“The  Italian  Government  has  agreed 
without  restrictions  or  conditions  to 
the  return  of  Herbert  L.  Matthews, 
New  York  Times  correspondent,  to  his 
post  in  Rome.  .  .  .” 

Edwin  L.  James,  Times  managini 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  sent  from  Rome 
by  Matthews,  was  his  only  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Times  correspondent's 
re-entry  into  Italy.  Matthews,  w4o 
had  been  stationed  in  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  since  his  expulsion,  had  tele¬ 
phoned  a  request  that  the  paragraph 
follow  his  Nov.  23  story,  Mr.  James 
said. 

Matthews,  widely  known  foreign 
correspondent  and  holder  of  the 
Italian  War  Cross  for  his  coverage  of 
the  Italo-Abyssinian  conflict,  was  or¬ 
dered  banished  from  Italy  on  the 
ground  that  a  dispatch  of  his  (stating 
“the  Axis  is  out  to  defeat  President 
Roosevelt”)  “tended  to  disturb  rela¬ 
tions”  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  During  his  “exile”  in  Berne 
Mrs.  Matthews  and  their  child  re¬ 
mained  in  Italy. 

NAB  dinner" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  26— Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  radio  ob¬ 
served  its  20th  birthday  anniversary 
tonight  with  a  dinner  and  program  0‘ 
entertainment  featuring  outstanding 
stars  of  stage  and  radio.  Neville 
Miller,  president  of  NAB,  read  to  the 
I  gathering  letters  of  felicitation  from 
;  President  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  I* 

,  Willkie,  each  of  whom  praised  the  ac- 
>  complishments  of  broadcasting  and 
•  reassured  the  gathering  that  demoC' 

[  racy  will  never  countenance  govern- 
,  ment  control  of  this  medium. 
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U.P.  Man  at  Hanoi 
Gagged  After  Japs 
Drop  Photo  Charge 

Jacoby  Remains  Until  Re¬ 
placed  but  is  Forbidden 

To  Send  Dispatches 

Melville  Jacoby,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  French  Indo-China,  who 
was  arrested  Nov.  21  with  U.  S.  Vice 
Consul  Robert  W.  Rinden  on  charges 
of  taking  photographs  in'  a  Japanese 
■nilitary  zone  at  Haiphong,  was  re¬ 
leased  with  Rinden  and  cleared  of  the 
charges  this  week,  but  Jacoby  has 
been  forbidden  to  send  dispatches. 

In  New  York  the  U.P.  told  Editor 
^  Publisher  that  Karl  Eskelund  is  on 
his  way  from  the  Shanghai  bureau  to 
t^e  over  at  Hanoi.  Jacoby  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  leave  the  country  immediately 
when  he  was  released.  The  U.P.,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  permission  for  him  to 
remain  to  keep  the  U.P.  bureau  open 
for  clients  until  Eskelund  replaced 
him. 

It  is  understood  that  Jacoby  had 
been  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  Japanese 
end  the  French  governor  general  for 
some  time  because  he  had  been  filing 
niore  than  what  was  covered  in  offi¬ 
cial  communiques.  He  was  warned  to 
confine  his  news  to  the  official  releases 
hut  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
other  material.  His  dispatches  recently 
had  been  held  for  some  time  and 
"'ailed  back  by  the  French  censor,  and 
^lly  he  was  told  to  send  no  dis¬ 
patches. 

Jacoby  and  Rinden  were  stopped  by 
Japanese  sentries  as  they  were  cross- 
*"8  a  railroad  track.  Rinden  was  car- 
*yi*'g  a  camera  in  violation  of  military 
regulations  and  both  Americans  were 
Rested,  turned  over  to  French  gen¬ 
darmes  and  charged  with  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  in  a  military  zone.  One 
J^nese  version  was  that  they  had 
hcen  seen  taking  photographs  of  a 
munitions  dump.  Rinden  protested  the 
arr«ts  through  the  State  Department 
and  when  they  were  released  the 
™arge  of  taking  photographs  was 
dropped.  The  arrests  were  formally 
protested  in  Tokyo  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Nov.  27. 


Eastern  Airlines  to 
Campbell-Ewald 

Eastern  Airlines  will  switch  its  ad¬ 
vertising  accoimt  from  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  to  Campbell-Ewald 
Company.  The  change  is  effective 
Dec.  1. 

Using  copy  prepared  by  Federal 
Advertising,  Eastern  broke  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  New  York  and 
Washington  newspapers  this  week. 
The  ads,  using  a  layout  in  the  shape 
of  a  flag,  announce  the  inauguration 
of  the  twenty -sixth  daily  flight  in  the 
Washington-New  York  service. 

In  New  York  the  ads  will  apear  in 
one  paper  a  day  for  a  week.  In 
Washington  the  ads  will  run  in  all  of 
the  local  papers  for  three  consecutive 
days. 

Eastern  has  been  a  consistent  news¬ 
paper  advertiser.  Last  March  copy 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Agency  was 
run  in  quarter  and  half  page  ads  in  73 
newspapers  to  announce  Eastern’s 
overnight  sleeper  service  between  New 
York  and  Washington  and  the  Mexican 
border. 

Last  April  full  page  ads  were  run 
in  the  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Newark  papers  to  announce  immediate 
connections  at  LaGuardia  Field  for 
travelers  en  route  to  Washington,  Mi¬ 
ami,  New  Orleans,  and  Mexico. 

■ 

Ask  Court  If  U.  S.  Press 
Releases  "Privileged" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — The 
Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  rule 
whether  press  releases  issued  by  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  are  “privileged”  and  in¬ 
capable  of  serving  as  the  basis  for 
lil^l  actions. 

John  Glass,  Tyler,  Tex.,  lawyer, 
brought  suit  against  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  alleging  he 
had  been  libeled  through  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  statement  sent  to  correspon¬ 
dents  in  which  Ickes  advised  prospec¬ 
tive  clients  against  retaining  Glass  in 
matters  related  to  the  oil  control  act. 
District  of  Columbia  courts  sustained 
the  Secretary’s  position  that  the  re¬ 
lease  was  issued  in  the  line  of  public 
duty  and  was  “privileged.”  The  high 
court  has  not  announced  whether  the 
appeal  will  be  allowed. 


Bruce  Appointed 
Acting  Supt.  Of 
Canadian  Press 

Succeeds  Purcell  for 
Duration  of  War  .  .  . 
Formerly  News  Editor 

Charles  Bruce,  general  news  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  general  superintendent, 
effective  Dec.  1, 

J.  A.  McNeil,  - - 

general  manager, 
announced  Nov. 

Bruce  succeeds  »  1 

Gillis  Purcell 
who  is  granted 
leave  of  absence  m 
Dec.  31  for  the  'jifiSr'' 

duration  of  the 
war  to  accept  an 
appointment  as 
public  relations 
officer  with  the 

Canadian  Corps  Charles  Bruce 

in  England. 

Only  34,  Bruce  brings  to  his  new 
post  wide  experience  gained  in  12 
years’  service  with  the  CP  in  Halifax, 
New  York  and  Toronto. 

After  pounding  a  Halifax  reporter’s 
beat  for  the  Chronicle  and  Daily  Star 
in  1927,  he  joined  the  CP  as  New  York 
day  editor  in  1928,  returning  to  Hali¬ 
fax  that  year  as  night  editor.  He  went 
to  Toronto  in  1933  as  assistant  news 
editor,  was  promoted  to  news  editor 
in  1936,  and  became  general  news  ed¬ 
itor  in  1937. 

When  the  outbreak  of  war  made 
New  York  the  hub  of  the  CP  news  or¬ 
ganization,  he  moved  there  as  acting 
superintendent,  returning  to  Toronto 
recently. 

Born  in  the  settlement  of  Port 
Shoreham,  N.  S.,  in  1906,  Bruce  was 
educated  at  a  country  school,  Guys- 
borough  Academy  and  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
21.  Bruce  gained  recognition  in  his 
twenties  as  a  writer  of  lyric  verse  and 
in  1939  won  a  national  poetry  award. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 


Casey  Ribs  Censors 
In  "Model"  Dispatch 

Robert  J.  Casey,  war  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  filed  a 
“model”  dispatch  from  London  Nov. 
22  leaving  out  all  the  facts  of  a  raid  to 
illustrate  how  stringent  the  British 
censorship  had  become. 

In  an  author’s  note  he  called  it  “a 
fine  example  of  the  sort  of  dispatch 
which  the  Ministry  of  Information 
seems  to  think  will  arouse  the  United 
States  to  a  realization  of  what  this 
war  is  all  about,”  adding:  “This  piece, 
unlike  some  others,  will  probably  get 
to  you  uncensored — it’s  that  accurate.” 
This  week  the  British  censorship  was 
relaxed  somewhat. 

Casey’s  dispatch  follows: 

“An  undetermined  number  of  bomb¬ 
ers  came  over  an  unidentified  portion 
of  an  unmentioned  European  country, 
on  an  unstated  day,  (‘recently’  is  the 
official  word  for  it).  There  was  no 
weather.  Had  there  been  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  military  secret. 
The  alert  sounded  at  no  particular 
hour  because  the  enemy — one  hesi¬ 
tates  to  label  them  with  a  proper 
name — are  not  supposed  to  know  the 
right  time. 

“The  bombs  fell  on  a  golf  course, 
killing  75  unnamed  rabbits.  There 
were  25  persons  in  an  Anderson  shel¬ 
ter  only  a  few  feet  from  the  golf 
course  and  the  rabbits  and  they 
weren’t  even  scratched.  A  parrot, 
blasted  from  his  cage,  was  seen  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  street  muttering  to  him¬ 
self,  quietly,  of  course,  so  as  not  to 
give  any  information  to  anybody. 

“And  there  wasn’t  any  damage  any¬ 
where  at  all. 

“Author’s  note:  If  you  believe  any 
of  this  you  are  a  sap.” 

(filditor’s  Note:  There  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  censorship  this  time.) 

JOIN  "SPECIAL" 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  return  of  C.  G. 
Shannon  to  their  organization  as  vice- 
president  in  the  Chicago  office.  In  ad  ¬ 
dition,  Ralph  C.  Ruggels,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  has  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son. 
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MUSSOLINI  SPOTLIGHTED  BY  CARTOONISTS  AS  GREEK  VICTORIES  CONTINUE 


— Bruce  Russell  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


— Rube  Goldberg  in  .Vrw  York  Sun,  Nov.  26. 


WE  RE  BEGINNING  TO  BELIEVE  YOU. 
BIG  BOY! 
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Lorillard  Gives  correctly. 

^  U  If  A  deadlock  was  finally  I 

vTOICI  Account  with  an  essay  contest. 

During  the  contests  the  Post 

T  \A/  warned  that  all  persons  usir 

1  O  J.  YV  ■  1  ilUilipSlWIlX 

Unnen  &  Mitchell  Retained  *  their  own  risk  ”  It  was  s 

the  tune  that  if  the  contest  v: 

To  Handle  Other  postal  regulations  all  those  wh( 

Lorillard  Brands  the  mails  for  sending  in  entries 

be  subject  to  prosecution.  N( 

Old  Gold  cigarettes  will  start  the  action  Wcis  ever  taken, 
new  year  in  the  hands  of  a  new  ad-  The  Post  Office  had  refused 
vertising  agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson  prove  the  contest  in  advance. 
Company.  The  announcement  con-  ^ 

ceming  the  million  dollar  tobacco  ac- 

Basic  Newspaper 

Lennen  &  Mitchell  has  handled  Old  Group  to  Disband 

Gold  advertising  for  more  than  10  , 

years  and  will  be  retained  to  handle  /XqviI  I  IJJAl 

the  advertising  of  all  other  Lorillard  ^ 

tobacco  products  except  Old  Golds.  For  Want  of  General 

These  include  Sensation  cigarettes,  n  j  »;  j  x 

Friends,  Union  Leader,  and  Briggs  Advertiser  and  Agency 

smoking  tobacco,  and  Muriel  cigars.  Cooperation  on  Volume 

To  Introduce  New  Cigarette  Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager  of 


persons  who  solved  all  the  puzzles  AdvertiseiS,  AgGIlcieS 
corr0ctly^*  ■  ■  ^ 

The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  Media  Are  Listed 
with  an  essay  contest.  The  following  new  advertisers,  their 

During  the  contests  the  Post  Office  agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used  are 
warned  that  all  i>ersons  using  the  announced  this  week  by  Standard  Ad¬ 
mails  to  submit  entries  were  doing  so  vertising  Register: 

“at  their  own  risk.”  It  was  said  at  Brown,  Srhiessman,  Owen  &  Co.,  740  17th, 
the  time  that  if  the  contest  violated  Denver,  Colo.  —  “Investment  Securities”  — 


Advertisers,  Agencies  Sunkist  Campaign 

Media  Are  Listed  *  ^ 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their  XU  Xl  @ VTSpOpOlTS 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used  are  ^  1 

announced  this  week  by  Standard  Ad-  JJOOStS  X  baiGS 

vertising  Register: 

Brown,  Srhiessman,  Owen  &  Co.,  740  17th,  Ffuit  GfOWerS  Exchonge 

Denver,  Colo.  —  “Investment  Securities”  —  ^ 

Galen  E.  Broyles  Co.,  1756  Broadway,  Den-  RepOltS  15%  Increase  Over 

ver,  Colo. — using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Di-  i  it  IQOO  C 

rect  by  Mail,  Circulars  &  Window  Display.—  VjUtpUt  Ol  DeaSOn 

Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc.,  270  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  City— “Books  Published”—  Supported  by  the  largest  Sunkist 
Hudson  Adv.  Co.,  21  West  St..  New  York  newspaper  advertising  campaign  in 


“at  their  own  risk.”  It  was  said  at  Brown,  Srhiessman,  Owen  &  Co.,  740  17th, 
the  time  that  if  the  contest  violated  Denver,  Colo.  —  “Investment  Securities”  — 

postal  regulations  all  those  who  used  Broyles  Co.,  1756  Broadway,  Den- 

f,  f  1-  •  •  ij  ver,  Colo. — using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Di- 

the  mails  for  sending  in  entries  would  Jjy  Circulars  &  Window  Display. — 

be  subject  to  prosecution.  No  such  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc.,  270  Madison 
action  WclS  ever  taken.  Ave.,  New  York  City — “Books  Published” — 

The  Post  Office  had  refused  to  ap-  Adv  Co.,  21  West  St..  New  York 


City— using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Posters,  recent  years,  the  Califomia-AiizoiB 

c’„s.  Tw'LT- ri'?'  '"I  rr 

Display.  a  riew  high  m  volume.  In  his  annual 

Erie  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. — ‘‘Machinery”  report  made  last  week  tO  the  Call- 
— w.  s.  Mill  Co.,  Inc.,  32.1  Fourth  Ave.,  fomla, Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Paul 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.— using  Trade  Papers.— Distr. ;  5  Armstrong,  general  manager,  said 

Greater  Chicago  I„auudry  Industry.  188  W.  ^hat  shipment  for  IMO  were  155 
Randolph,  Chicago,  III. — “Commercial  Laun-  greater  than  those  in  laoa. 
dry  Assn.”— Needham,  I.ouis,  It  Brorby.  Inc.,  The  report  said  that  Sunkist  advcT- 
360  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.— Melvin  tising  was  run  in  daily  newspapers  in 
Brorby.  Acrt  Exec.-usiug  Newspapers.-  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  the  Southwest 
,.\ppro.  $52,000.00.  j  .1  x  •  1  j- 

Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co..  Beacon.  New  ^nd  that  a  Special  newspaper,  radio, 
York  -‘‘.\iixiliary  Power  Plant  Equipment” —  and  merchandising  campaign  was  rt- 
.Alan  Bridgman  .Sanger  Co.,  60  East  42nd,  leased  in  New  England. 

New  York  City— Keith  J.  Lydiard,  Acet.  9  700  W»eklie<  Used 

Exec.- using  Trade  P.ipers,  Direct  by  Mail  &  ' 


S.  Armstrong,  general  manager,  said 
that  shipments  for  1940  were  155 
greater  than  those  in  1939. 

The  report  said  that  Sunkist  adver- 


and  that  a  special  newspaper,  radio, 
and  merchandising  campaign  was 
leased  in  New  England. 

2,700  Weeklies  Used 

Approximately  2,700  small  town 


Lennen  &  Mitchell  has  also  been  ,,  g  ■,  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  Approximately  J,7UV  small  town 

to  introduce  a  new.  lone-  ^.1.  j  Tool  Corp.,  Warsaw.  Ind.-  weeklies  carried  Sunkist  advertising 


appointed  to  introduce  a  new,  long- 
shapied  cigarette,  called  Beech-Nut. 


City  Times,  announced  in  New  York 


this  week  that  the  Basic  Newspaper  1515  American  N.itl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo. 


.Staake  &  .Schoonnuker  Co.,  throughout  the  season. 


Advertising  plans  for  this  new  brand  Grou^'h^e.r  would  disband  Vn“ April  Mich.^'aH^“B.  ‘schoonmake^'AccV.^Exrc.-  neUiLnere^'^d  m^eSes  in^HoS! 
have  not  yet  been  completed  a  though  j  because  of  lack  of  support  by  -'pp™-  Natl.-using  Ne,v»-  T  serTes^  of  coooerato 

work  has  already  begun  on  distribu-  Papers,  Magazines.  Tmde  Papers.  Direct  by  ^ong  and  a  series  ot  coo^rative 


work  has  already  be^n  on  distribu-  national  advertise 
tion  of  the  cigarette  in  up-state  New  agents  on  volume. 


national  advertiser  and  advertising  MaH;  Circulars,  Window  Display.  Sampling,  dealer  ads  in  Manila  p>ap>ers.  Posters, 


York.  Two  of  the  four  other  major 
tobacco  companies  already  have 


brands  in  the  long  sha^  field;  i^er-  p^ank  G.  Huntress,  publisher—  the 
ican  Tobacco  with  Pall  Mall  and  Philip  Dallas  News,  Ted  Dealey,  publisher — 
Morris  with  the  king-size  Dunhill.  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 

The  transfer  of  the  Old  Gold  ac-  City  Times,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher, 
count  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  shift  in  Squbj 

cigarette  advertising  since  R  J-  Key- 

nolds  switched  the  Camel  account  from  ^  .v  ^  ^  •  a  *1 

irv  10-^4  formation  of  the  Group  in  April, 


-  .  City  Times,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher. 

count  IS  said  to  be  ffie  biggest  shdt  in  1^  ‘ ‘setd^Her'  Mfg.  Co.,  4616  No.  Broadway,  With  lemons  and  oranges  shari^ 

cigarette  advertisi^  since  R.  J.  Key-  ^j^g  jjg^  St.  Louis.  Mo.— “De  Luxe  Household  Metal-  equally  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the 

nolds  switched  the  C^el  ^count  from  of  the  formation  of  the  Group  in  April,  Kelly  Stuhlman  &  Zabmt.  Inc.,  lioi  campaign,  Sunkist  launched  its  first 

Erwm-Wasey  to  William  Esty  m  1934.  basically  sound  and  he  ex-  vLo ‘^Product J'"co’  n' Fa  t  6th  Cinn  network  radio  program  with 

H.  A.  Kent,  Lorillards  su^i^i^r  of  pressed  the  hope  that  through  the  ex-  Ohio— “Vigm  Tablets”’— Van  Dc  Mark  Adv"  Hopper’s  Hollywood”  running  three 

sales  and  advertising  for  Old  Golds  periment  the  seed  had  been  planted  Inc..  1107  Times  Star  Tower.  Cinn.,  Ohio.  times  a  week  in  15  minute  broadcasts 

said  this  week  that  the  new  campaign  fgp  future  development  and  growth  over  29  CBS  stations, 

for  Old  Golds  would  not  be  completed  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Camoaians  and  Accounts  addition  to  radio  broadcasts,  M 

imtil  late  in  December.  It  is  believed,  contracts  will  be  carried  out  to  - =- — — _  color  magazine  advertisements  fea- 

however,  that,  in  accordance  with  a  completion  by  member  newspapers  AMERICAN  ASBESTOS  COMPANY  Sunkist  navels  with  a  copy  slo- 

change  made  last  summer,  spot  radio  and  new  contracts  will  be  accepted  of  Norristown,  Pa.;  the  Garrett  “Rest  for  Juice— and  every 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


annmmcements  with  musical  tran-  through  March  31,  1941  for  space  to  be  Buchanan  Company,  Philadelphia,  pa- 
scriptions  will  largely  take  the  place  used  not  later  than  Dec.  31,  1941.  per  manufacturers;  and  the  Bannock- 


of  big  network  programs. 

In  1939  P.  Lorlillard  spent  approx 


Ralph  Miller,  special  representative  burn  Golf  and  Country  Club,  Glen 


In  1939  P.  LoriUlard  spent  approx-  of  the  Group  covering  the  three  mar-  Echo,  Md.  have  appointed  the  Earle  lemon  campaign  concentrated  on  d 
imately  $1,700,000  for  advertising  in  kgts  will  return  to  the  Daily  Okla-  A.  Buckley  Organization,  Philadelphia,  vertising  lemon-and-soda  and  lemon 
newspapers,  magazines,  chain  radio  homan  and  Times  from  which  papers  to  handle  their  advertising.  and-water  drinks.  A  national  sur 

and  farm  papers.  Of  this  total  $453,-  he  retired  to  undertake  the  establish-  The  Jelsert  Co.,  Chicago,  makers  of  vey  conducted  in  August,  1939.  indi 
714  was  spent  for  newspaper  adver-  ment  of  the  Group.  JelSert,  Fla-Vor-Aid,  and  Macamix,  cated  that  5%  of  all  familiw  wen 

tising.  The  plan  originated  with  the  Okla-  has  appointed  the  Chicago  Office  of  using  lemon-and-soda.  A  similar  sib 


and  farm  papers.  Of  this  total  $453,-  he  retired  to  undertake  the  establish- 
714  was  spent  for  newspaper  adver-  ment  of  the  Group. 


agents  on  volume.  Ctiunter  Displays  &  Business  Puiis.  films,  and  recipe  booklets  were  also 

The  Basic  Group  includes  the  San  S.ingcr  Bros.,  Main  &  Lamar.  Dallas,  Tex.  foreign  markets. 

Anto7iio  Express  and  Evening  News,  Dresses”  —  .Advertising  placed  According  to  the  report,  advertismg 

P^hlisher—  the  School  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  Wash-  assessments  levied  on  each  box  of  fruit 

Dallas  News,  Ted  Dealey,  publisher —  iiigtnn  &  Euclid,  St.  l.ouis.  Mo.  “School  of  brought  in  totals  of  $610,915  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  .\eronautics” — Watts  Adv.  .Agency,  3615  Olive,  lemons,  $35,339  for  grapefruit,  and 
City  Times,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher,  ^t.  Louis.  Mo.— F.  A.  Watts,  .\cct.  Exec.—  gj  oranges. 


With  lemons  and  oranges  sharing 
equally  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the 
campaign,  Sunkist  launched  its  first 
network  radio  program  with  “Hedda 
Hopper’s  Hollywood”  running  three 
times  a  week  in  15  minute  broadcasts 
over  29  CBS  stations. 

In  addition  to  radio  broadcasts,  full 
color  magazine  advertisements  fea- 


Lemon  Drinks  Featured 

The  report  states  that  the  Sunkist 


and-water  drinks.  A  national  sur 


L«nnen  &  Mitchell  has  handled  the  homan  and  was  based  primarily  upon  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.  as  its  advertis-  vey  made  last  May  showed  a  Wk  b 
Old  Gold  account  since  the  brand  was  the  frequently  expressed  desire  of  **^8  agency.  crease  in  users. 

"  ■  *  ’  ■  -  ’  _  “The  function  of  Exchange  adver 


first  introduced  in  1926  arid  it  was  some  national  advertisers  and  adver-  The  National  Oil  Burner  Associ-  ‘The  function  of  Exchaiige  adver 

imder  the  guidance  of  this  agency  Using  agencies  for  a  lower  rate  than  ation  has  appointed  Stewart-Jordan  tising,”  the  report  says,  “is  to  w 

that  the  famous  Old  Gold  puzzle  con-  the  usual  flat  national  rate  to  be  based  Company  to  handle  advertising  upon  sales  by  extending  the  distributioB 

tests  were  conducted  in  1937.  upon  volume  and  frequency  of  inser-  f^e  occasion  of  their  annual  show  increasing  the  consumption^ 

Contests  Doubled  Sales  tion  contracts.  which  will  be  given  in  Philadelphia  chrus  fruit  and  of  Exchange  braM 


tests  were  conducted  in  1937. 

Contests  Doubled  Soles  nun  v;uiii.iauu3.  — ...w,  »»xx4  xxx;  gx^x^n  xxt  .  ntxauv^iixuia  -  — - _ —  - <=-  , 

Lorillard  spent  $1,000,000  to  adver-  It  is  said  that  with  radio  the  national  at  Convention  Hall  the  week  of  March  particular.  Emphasis  was 
tise  the  contests  in  375  newspapers  in  advertiser  is  obliged  to  contract  for  1^,  1941.  The  media  will  include  radio,  this  season  on  even  closer  coordinaW 

170  cities.  According  to  a  report  is-  frequency  schedules  of  13,  26  and  52  street  car  and  newspapers.  of  advening  inerc^nd^ing,  ^ 

sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  times— whereas  this  plan  enabled  the  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  J"  •  *  <rrMt 

ANPA,  after  the  contest  was  com-  general  advertiser  also  to  earn  the  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  ap- 

pleted,  sales  of  Old  Golds  were  dou-  lower  rate,  by  contracting  for  larger  pointed  by  Wembley,  Inc.,  local  neck- 


v^umpany  lo  nanaie  aaveriismg  upon 

the  occasion  of  their  annual  show  increasing  the  consumption  d 

which  will  be  given  in  Philadelphia  citrus  fruit  and  of  Exchange  i’raw 


bled  and  production  was  stepped  up  volume  or  frequency  schedule.  The  wear  manufacturing  concern,  to  di-  .  •  xu_  j^n^rtant  ur 

from  $6,000,000  in  1936  to  $10,000,000  processes  were  all  simplified,  making  rect  its  advertising  campaign.  Trade  ,  ® 


advertising  coverage  or  merchandis- 


it  possible  for  the  advertiser  and  his  papers  and  national  magazines  will  be 


ban  markets.” 


After  the  contests,  an  official  of  agent  to  give  one  order  for  schedules  used.  HTNC  •p/^TTOIQTS 

Lorillard  praised  the  effectiveness  of  appear  in  all  three  newspapers,  one  Strategically  placed  newspapers  will  ADS  BROUGHT  TOUnlO*" 
the  contest  newspaper  advertising,  proof  of  insertion  and  one  check  was  be  used  in  1941  to  publicize  Route  39  Montreal,  Nov.  25 — Advertising  i# 
He  said  at  that  time  that  the  elasticity  drawn  covering  the  transactions  in  all  in  Western  New  York,  according  to  newspapers  was  the  reason  Albei^ 


of  newspaper  advertising  had  enabled  three  markets. 


officials  of  the  39  Scenic  Route  As-  was  the  only  province  to  increase  ib 


the  contest  sponsors  to  keep  contest-  It  is  generally  recognized  that  con-  sociation.  Heretofore  folders  have  tourist  business  this  year,  according 

ants  informed  of  such  important  devel-  tinuity  is  the  greatest  factor  in  adver-  been  used  for  that  purpose  but  these  to  D.  E.  C.  Campbell,  director  of  pvb* 

opments  as  the  first  postponement  of  tising  results,  Mr.  Bell  stated,  but  not  will  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  news-  licity  for  the  Provincial  Governing 
the  contest  due  to  floods,  the  warning  enough  national  advertisers  have  been  papers  and  radio,  Harry  K.  Martin,  Promotional  work  in  the  Unito* 

sent  out  against  use  of  tip  sheets  to  found  this  past  nine  months  willing  past  president  of  the  association,  an-  States,  carried  out  by  the  Govemn**^ 

solve  the  puzzles,  and  the  subsequent  to  contract  with  the  Basic  Group  on  nounced.  prior  to  the  tourist  season,  resulted  ® 

postponements  of  the  contest  awards  ®  volume  and  frequency  basis  to  earn  Hecker  Products  Corporation  an-  a  tourist  business  in  Alberta  in  1^ 
because  of  the  unexpected  number  of  the  lower  advertising  rate.  (Continued  on  page  18)  increasing  by  $2,000,000  to  $6.000, OW- 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


How  Trade  Goes  on 
Under  Bombings  Told 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


from  LONDON  has  come  one  of  gained  in  prestige  by  virtue  of  the  jobs 
the  most  interesting  publications  we  it  has  done  for  the  Government.  This 
have  read  in  a  long  time,  a  68-page  added  lustre  should  be  of  benefit  to 
necial  edition  of  Advertising  World  the  business  in  the  future. 

^  A  j _ I*  _ 1 


•jtled  “Press,  Advertising  and  Trade  “More  intensive  operation  in  the  ex- 
Under  War  Conditions.”  port  market  has  been  asked  for  by  the 

Well  supported  by  advertising,  some  Government,  and  business  has  re- 
of  it  in  color,  the  issue  presents  the  sponded.  Germany’s  coups  in  Holland, 
aost  comprehensive  picture  yet  of-  Belgium,  Norway  and  elsewhere  have 
iared  of  the  conduct  of  business  in  cut  off  much  of  the  European  Conti- 
Great  Britain  under  the  rain  of  Ger-  nent  from  the  reach  of  our  traders. 
nan  bombs.  Consequently  the  Empire  markets,  the 

The  front  cover  is  taken  by  Punch  United  States  and  South  America 
ihich  ignores  the  war  completely,  emd  have  greatly  increased  in  their  import- 
ukes  as  its  theme,  “Tomorrow,  and  ance  to  us.” 

vmorrow  and  tomorrow,  next  week.  On  the  press,  detailed  articles  are 
r“xt  month,  next  year,  your  adver-  presented  under  the  following  head- 
sement  will  be  still  alive  in  PUNCH.”  ings: 

Churchill's  Speech  Ministry  of  Information  and  the 

The  lead  page  is  given  over  to  a  *• 

Winston  Chnrohill  The  Newsprint  Situation. 


Churchill's  Speech 

The  lead  page  is  given  over  to  a 
iiTge  photograph  of  Winston  Churchill 
;nd  quotations  from  his  House  of 
Commons  speech  of  June  19,  1940 — 
Britain’s  Finest  Hour.” 

Those  stirring  words  deserve  re¬ 
peating: 


Upon  the  Battle  of  Britain  depends  nrUcles: 


Newspaper  Rate  Increases. 
Periodicals  and  the  Trade  Press. 

Contains  Ad  Articles 
The  Story  of  the  War  Reporters. 
Under  advertising  are  the  following 


•Ik  survival  of  Christian  civilization. 
Upon  it  depends  our  own  British  life, 
:jid  the  long  continuity  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  our  Empire.  The  whole 
niry  and  might  of  the  enemy  must 


How  Organized  Advertising  Fared. 
Sixteen  Government  Campaigns. 
Poster  and  Display  Advertising. 

The  Position  of  Direct  Mail. 
Advertisement  Creation  and  Tech- 


■ery  soon  be  turned  on  us.  Hitler  mque. 


inows  that  he  will  have  to  break  us  Under  Trade  is  an  article  on  The 
B  this  bland  or  lose  the  war.  Drive  for  Export  Markets.” 

“If  we  can  stand  up  to  him  all  Eu-  The  issue  deserves  careful  reading 
rope  may  be  free,  and  the'  life  of  the  by  newspaper  and  advertising  people, 
world  may  move  forward  into  broad,  A  number  of  the  articles  could  be  re- 
smlit  uplands;  but  if  we  fail  then  the  printed  as  features, 
whole  world,  includine  the  United  Writing  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  F.  A. 


thole  world,  including  the  United 


States  and  all  that  we  have  known  Marteau,  business  manager,  said: 


Ib  be  put  into  operation.  On  the  other 
‘and  the  unexpected  seriousness  of 


'Toy land  Funnies' 


paper  shortage  called  for  swift  AN  INNOVATION  in  toyland  adver- 


Agency  Will  Hold  Jobs 
For  Those  In  Droit 


The  following  announcement  has 
been  made  to  his  organization  by 
Raymond  Young,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York: 

“There  are  in  Young  &  Rubicam  59 
young  men,  single  and  without  de¬ 
pendents,  who  are  eligible  to  be  called 
for  military  training  within  the  next 
^  few  months.  In  addition,  there  are  30 
other  men,  single  but  with  dependents, 
who  may  be  called. 

“We  are  told  by  these  men  that  the 
greatest  service  Yoimg  &  Rubicam  can 
render  them  is  to  give  them  back  their 
present  jobs — or  jobs  of  equal  or  bet¬ 
ter  standing — on  the  completion  of 
their  military  training. 

“We  hereVjy  promise  to  do  every¬ 
one  of  the  best  of  fhe  early  Christmas  . 


v,^ne  OT  rne  dot  ot  rne  eoriy  _  m  t.  r  ^  t 

shopping  advertisements  is  this  full  page  ^e  cannot  absolutely  guarantee 


placed  in  Chicago  Nov.  22.  the  day  after  s^ch  positions— because  misfortunes 
Thanksgiving,  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  might  conceivably  happen  to  Young 

_ _ _  &  Rubicam  which  would  make  it  im- 

The  idea  for  the  “funnies”  is  that  possible.  But  barring  such  misfor- 


of  H.  B.  Van  Vaulkenburg,  promo-  tunes— unforeseen  and  beyond  our 


tion  manager  of  Chicago  Sears’  retail  control— we  will  give  back  to  each 
stores  The  four-color  plates  used  to  his  present  job,  or  one  as  good  or 

i— _ _ 1  -A. _ 1? _ _ 


reproduce  the  comics  are  being  made  better,  both  in  pay  and  in  standing* 


by  the  Herald-American  and  the  page 
runs  in  the  Sunday  magazine  section. 
Sears’  stores  are  tying  into  the  adver- 


“On  leaving  the  company  to  begin 
training,  each  man  will  receive  one 
month’s  salary.  At  the  end  of  the 


tising  by  featuring  large  cut-outs  of  hi[st  half  of  his  training  period  he 
the  comic  characters  in  their  window  will  receive  another  month’s  salary,  a 


displays  and  in  the  toy  departments  of  friendly  reminder  that  we  still  con 


the  seven  Chicago  stores. 


Special  S'wiss  Section 


sider  him  a  member  of  Yoimg  & 
Rubicam. 

“Men  called  before  Jan.  1,  1941,  wiH 


A  LITTLE  BELATEDLY  we  report  receive  their  1940  Christmas  bonuses 
on  an  achievement  of  the  Christian  ®  starting  for  camp. 


ad  cared  for,  will  sink  into  the  abyss  “We  are  all  rather  working  under  a 
d  a  new  dark  age,  made  more  sinister  strain  at  the  present  moment  and 
ad  perhaps  more  prolonged  by  the  while  I  dictate  this  letter  enemy  air- 
'“.ghts  of  a  perverted  science.  planes  are  in  the  distance,  and  gunfire 

"Let  us  therefore  address  ourselves  is  proceeding.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
to  our  duty,  so  bear  ourselves  that  if  my  office  many  buildings  have  been 
^  British  Commonwealth  and  Em-  h't  during  the  course  of  the  past  few 
Pire  lasts  for  a  thousand  years  men  weeks,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  getting 
»ill  still  say:  This  was  their  finest  the  better  of  the  enemy  nevertheless, 
hour.”  and  that  before  long  the  tables  may  be 


on  an  acmevemem  oi  me  cnnsiion  -  : - --o 

Science  Monitor  for  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  Durmg  the  trainmg  period,  the 
when  it  published  six  special  Switzer-  premiums  on  each  man  s  Young  & 
land  pages  heavily  patronized  by  ad-  Rubicam  group  insurance  will  be 
vertisers.  According  to  Norman  S.  for  by  the  company.  ’ 

Rose,  advertising  manager  of  the  ■ 

Monitor,  the  section  contained  179 
separate  advertisements  totaling  3,513 

lines.  The  majority  of  the  ads  ran  one  TaK©!!  by  A.  J.  ToigO 
or  two  inches  on  one  column,  -^e  Adolph  J.  Toigo,  formerly  general 
Monitor’s  advertismg  manager  for  of  the  research  department 

Switzerland  is  Miss  H^wig  Gening  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  joined 


New  Research  Job 
Taken  by  A.  J.  Toigo 

Adolph  J.  Toigo,  formerly  general 


whose  office  is  at  16  Rue  du  Mont  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newel,  li^c.,  as  direc- 
Blanc,  Geneva.  ^  q£  ];.esearch.  Mr.  Toigo,  who  has 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL**  been  engaged  in  research  work  for 


ten  years,  will  make  his  headquarters 


The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-  York  office. 


The  foreword  gives  a  quick  picture  turned.  It  is  rather  exciting  to  work 


Journal,  has  appointed  the  Branham 
Company  as  its  national  advertising 
representative. 


I’i  the  business  scene:  *"  fR®  present  conditions,  and  one  of 

Radio  Cemmandoerod  my  American  friends  I  met  a  few  days 

"TTiere  has  been  a  continual  process  inquired  if  he  was  going 

of  readaptation  to  meet  the  changes  to  return  home,  felt  most  offend^  and 
'«)ught  about  by  war  conditions,  said  that  he  would  not  miss  being  m 
Carefully  laid  plans -such  as  the  London  for  anythmg 
wacuation  of  the  London  advertising  “  the  spirit  eiAibited  in  this  publi- 
o?encies  and  the  printing  of  national  ‘'‘“tion  is  any  indication  another  issue 
Nies  in  the  Provinces-did  not  have  ^e  published  in  1941. 


AH-H ! 


JOO^u  jkrtt 

/Lit  C£.V/iJRY 


tising  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
“The  war  has  seen  the  demise  of  the  day  Herald-American,  Nov.  24,  when 
~f>st  controversial  medium  ever  made  the  Chicago  Sears’  retail  stores  spon- 
‘•ailable  to  British  advertisers:  spon-  sored  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  full- 
Thus  the  press  has  been  pages  of  “Sears  Toyland  Funnies”  in 
of  one  competitor  in  the  struggle  four-color  comic  strip  style, 
or  advertisement  revenue.  Further-  The  page  of  color  comics,  featuring 
-"re,  although  the  numerous  bulletins  Sears’  toyland  characters  in  the  first 
the  B.B.C.’s  Home  Service  were  of  a  series  of  adventures,  introduced 
Qrefully  listened  to,  the  wireless  has  “Klowner  —  the  Komical  Kut-Up”; 
0  no  way  superseded  the  press.  If  “Miss  ’Dorable — Queen  of  Dolltown”; 
^ything  it  has  whetted  the  appetites  “Junior  Ace  —  Flying  Whiz”:  and 
°fhe  public  for  comments  on  the  “Bobo  —  the  Bear.”  The  concluding 
and  given  one  more  proof  of  the  panel  in  each  comic  strip  contained 
"'J^for  a  free  and  critical  press.  a  message  to  boys  and  girls  to  come 
TV  volume  of  paid-for  advertising  to  Sears’  Toyland  and  see  these  comic 
!— s  declined,  but  the  business  has  characters  “in  person.” 


CENTURT  CUIB 


After  successful  tests  !n 


I  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

vertismg  week  that  modem  research  tech¬ 
nique  is  much  more  scientific  and 
'  accurate  than  it  was  when  he  first 
pgmgpa  entered  the  advertising  business. 

a  “When  we  conduct  a  survey  today,’' 
I  he  said,  “we  include  in  our  question- 
I  naire  a  great  deal  more  questions  than 
^  we  used  to.  But  the  number  of  times 

/r-^v  that  we  ask  a  specific  question  may 

7(J/(Y  vary  from  500  to  5,000  times.  To  get 

an  accurate  answer  some  questions 
must  be  asked  more  times  than  others. 
Through  our  studies  we  can  determine 
the  minimum  number  of  questions 
that  will  give  us  this  accurate  pic¬ 
ture.” 

In  the  early  days  of  research,  Mr. 
Toigo  explained,  surveys  included 
fewer  questions  and  each  question  was 
u—  asked  the  same  number  of  times.  The 

UT.T'  results  of  such  surveys  were  no  more 

accurate  and  much  less  complete  than 
—HIM  I  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Toigo  said  that  agencies  today 
number  of  were  studying  the  motives  behind  the 


newspapers.  Century  Distilling  Compaq,  buying  habits  of  the  public,  rather 
Peoria  III  w.ll  soon  place  a  than  being  satisfied  with  a  superficial 

line  advertisements  in  hundreds  ot  newspa-  *1,-  it.  i 


pars  from  coast  to  coast.  A  typical  ad, 
prepared  by  Taylor  Poore,  appears  aVve. 
The  agency  is  Louis  E.  Wade,  Inc.,  of 
R.  Wayne,  Ind. 


than  being  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
study  of  the  buying  habits  themselves. 

He  said  there  was  a  growing  need 
for  a  closer  study  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts. 


} 
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$1,000,000  Advertisers 
Of  1939  Listed 


Media  Records  compilations  made  for  bacco  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Procter  t 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Gamble  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Levp 
and  the  other  figures  are  those  of  Bros.,  Schenley  Distillers  Corp,  Hj- 
Publishers  Information  Bureau.  tional  Distillers  Products  Corp,  Col- 

Of  the  100  largest  national  adver-  gate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Coca  Cols 
tisers,  30  of  them  spent  more  in  news-  Co.,  Kellogg  Co.,  Sterling  Products 
papers  than  in  any  other  medium.  Inc.,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  H.  J.  Heim 


OF  THE  100  largest  national  adver-  Three  of  these  five  spent  more  in  Nineteen  of  the  advertisers  spent  more  Co.,  Seagram-Distillers  Corp,  Stude- 


tisers  in  this  coimtry  during  1939,  64  newspapers  than  in  the  other  three  than  a  million  dollars  in  newspapers 
of  them  spent  more  than  a  million  media  combined.  alone.  In  order  according  to  their  ex- 


dollars  each  in  four  media  combined 
— newspapers,  magazines,  farm  jour¬ 


nals,  and  chain  radio.  The  list  is  which  was  divided  as  follows:  news¬ 
headed  by  General  Motors,  Procter  &  papers,  $78,820,484;  magazines,  $68,- 
Gamble,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  442,075;  farm  journals,  $6,416,357;  and 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  and  radio,  $71,195,812. 

General  Foods  Corp.,  in  that  order.  The  newspaper  figures  are  based  on 


baker  Corp.,  Standard  Brands,  Inc, 
General  Foods  Corp. 

The  list  on  this  page  shows  the  tots! 
expenditures  of  the  first  100  laigen 
national  advertisers. 


ADVEKTISKR 


Total 

Expenuiturf 
in  Four 
Media 
Combined 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  .MEDIA 


1.  General  Motors  Corn . $  15,514,840  $  9,136,853  $  5,160,610  $ 


1.  General  Motors  Gorp . S  1S,S14,B4U  I 

2.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co .  13,755,854 

3.  Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Tobacco  Co..  9,296,470 

4.  Ligaett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co..  8,926,148 

5.  General  Fooios  Corp .  8,251,576 

6.  Lever  Bros.  Co .  7,545,499 

7.  Chrysler  Corp . 

8.  Colgate-PalmcJive-Peet  Co.  . .  6,262,501 

9.  Sterling  Products,  Inc .  6,203,022 

10.  Ford  Motor  Co .  6,172,684 

11.  Standard  Brands,  Inc .  5,073.363 

12.  American  Tobacco  Co .  5,002,056 

13.  Campon  Soup  Co .  4,484,389 

14.  Kellogg  Co .  3,810,733 

15.  General  Mills,  Inc .  3,646,493 

16.  Bristol-Myers  Co .  3,461,945 

17.  Schenley  Distillers  Corp .  3,245,556 

18.  National  Distillers  Products 

Corp .  3,176,803 

19.  American  Home  Products  Co.  3,128,435 

20.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  2,816,221 

21.  General  Electric  Co .  2,780,159 

22.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 

Corp .  2.593,953 

23.  Coca-Cola  Co .  2,462,186 


3,143,057 

5,197,597 

4,924,327 

1,048,758 

2,900,401 

3,239,409 

2,127,298 

1,313,485 

3,008,072 

1,091,352 

778,218 

161,591 

1,340,623 

542,095 

367,715 

2,397,644 


24.  Heinz,  H.  J.,  Co . 

25.  Seagram-Distillers  Corp. 

26.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.. 

27.  Texas  Co . 

28.  Ouaker  Oats  Co . 

29.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  In 


2,291,336 

2,188,303 

2,168.523 

2,094,439 

2,066,788 

2,016,071 


29.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc....  2,016,071 

30.  Jergens,  Andrew,  Co. .  1,928,193 

31.  National  Biscuit  Co .  1,848,673 

32.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Inc .  1,838,185 

33.  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp .  1,828,509 

34.  Studebaker  Corp .  1,811,229 

35.  Lorillard,  P.,  Co .  1,722,563 

36.  Lament,  Corliss  &  Co. .  1,667,797 

37.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  1,663,501 

38.  Morris,  Philip,  &  Co .  1,637,685 

39.  Wrigley,  William,  Jr.,  Co....  1,591,565 

40.  Johnson  &  Johnson .  1,621,102 

41.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc .  1,492,017 

42.  Ralston  Purina  Co .  1,465,291 

43.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  1,448,2'15 

44.  Walker,  Hiram,  —  Gooderham 

&  Worts.  Ltd .  1,428,677 

45.  Pepsodent  Co .  1,360,132 

46.  Lady  Eisther  Co .  1,334,634 

47.  Swift  &  Co. .  1,322,640 

48.  International  Harvester  Co...  1.291,699 

49.  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co .  1,264,574 

50.  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co .  1,165,334 

51.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  1,163,988 

52.  International  Cellucotton  Prod¬ 

ucts  Co .  1,161,066 

53.  Curtis  Publishing  Co .  1,144,242 

54.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  1,141,788 

55.  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co _  1,126,464 

56.  Packard  Motor  Car  Co .  1,103,525 

57.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  1,053,527 

58.  Sun  Oil  Co. .  1,026,176 

59.  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  1,025,132 

60.  Continental  Bakiiw  Co.,  Inc..  1,024,174 

61.  Eastman  Kodak  .  1,022,460 

62.  United  States  Rubber  Co....  1,020,115 

63.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co _  1,002,531 

64.  Shell  Union  Oil  Company...  1,000.323 

65.  Cioodrich,  B.  F.,  Co .  997,661 

66.  General  Cigar  Co .  993,586 

67.  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc. . .  975,477 

68.  Du  Pont,  E.  I.,  de  Nemours 

&  Co.,  Inc .  962,457 

69.  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Ca . . .  954,208 

70.  Cudahy  Packing  C^o .  946,564 

71.  Gulf  Refining  Co .  941,157 

72.  Onada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.  931,310 

73.  Vick  Chemical  Cio .  913,607 

74.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co...  901,730 

75.  Carter  Products,  Inc .  899,975 

76.  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp..  876,952 

77.  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 

pany  of  America .  866,593 

78.  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co .  865,%5 

79.  Lewis-Howe  Co .  860,648 

80.  Cities  Service  Co .  851,989 

81.  Wander  Co .  851,333 

82.  Lipton,  Thos.  J.,  Inc .  827,500 

83.  Fels  &  Co . . .  805,764 

84.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co..  783,942 

85.  (Continental  Oil  (^ .  778,237 

86.  Somerset  Importers,  Ltd _  733,660 

87.  Scott  Paper  Co .  732,325 

88.  Hormel,  Geo.  A.,  &  Co .  732,108 

89.  PepsiCola  Co.  .  725,751 

90.  Emerson  Drug  Co .  720,310 

91.  Johnson,  S.  C.,  &  Son,  Inc...  719,196 

92.  Philco  Radio  &  Tdevision 

^  Corp .  717,939 

93.  Greyhound  Management  Co..  711,266 

94.  Borden  Co .  705,330 

95.  Pet  Milk  Sales  Corp .  699,397 

96.  Cummer  Products  Co .  697,695 

97.  Squibb,  E.  R.,  &  Sons .  687,356 

98.  Cluett,  Peabo^  &  Co.,  Inc...  668,315 

99.  Block  Drug  Co .  654,523 

100.  International  Silver  Co _  645,786 


bined.  alone.  In  order  according  to  their  ex-  General  Foods  Corp. 

The  100  largest  advertisers  spent  a  penditures,  they  are:  The  list  on  this  page  shows  the  tots! 

total  of  $224,874,728  in  the  four  media  General  Motors  Corp.,  R.  J.  Reyn-  expenditures  of  the  first  100  larger 
divided  as  follows:  news-  olds  Tobacco  Co.,  Liggett  &  Myers  To-  national  advertisers. 

8,820,484;  magazines,  $68,- 

rm  journals,  $6,416,357;  and  “  ~  ~  ~  ~  .  ,  ^  ~  “ 

195.812.  r^nritinnirirr  readership,  to  a  tea  adver- 

spaper  figures  are  based  on  ^OllimUing  DlUOy  tisement  of  216  lines. 

Ox  •  O  J  the  local  advertising  field,  ti^ 

RIBUTION  BY  .MEDIA  '  * '  O lUlIS  1  601  reading  among  men,  with  28%,  «ai: 

V  V  VB I*  ■!  V  V  %  ^  2464'~Iin6  dry  goods  3dv6rtiK' 

xiX  4o^u"™u  (K)  With  25th  Volume  ^ent,  and  second  place,  with  r< 

readership,  to  a  966-line  tire  advtr- 

l,’822,’783  ^  ^2o|i79  ^  8,769,’l35  The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  “The  tisement.  Women  gave  top  readenhip 
1,997,025  378,274  1,723,574  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read-  79%  to  the  same  advertisenot 

i’395’775  537  476  sIm  567  ing,”  covering  the  Canton  (O.)  Repos-  which  obtained  top  ranking  with  wbl 

i’,ii9|465  132’,961  3;392;672  itory,  was  issued  this  week  by  the  Women  gave  second  place,  with 

1’374’m  ^n’300  2  749  733  Advertising  Research  Foundation  with  readership,  to  a  1129-line  clothing 

i’,006!937  126’,788  3!755,’812  the  introductory  statement  that  this  store  advertisement,  and  gave  a  tit 

}’oo9’576  ^73’914  2  898’52i  “noarks  the  beginning  of  the  second  for  third  place  with  55%  readership te 

1,508,104  209,593  2,506,141  year  of  a  cooperative  research  which  fwo  local  department  store  advertise- 

"iVinn  has  become  3  powerful  force  for  more  ments,  one  with  1540  lines  and  tht 

’587’,655  105’,455  2,4il’,288  scientific  advertising.”  other  with  654  lines. 

^  series  of  readership  studies  was  Editorial  features  and  departments 

inaugurated  by  the  Advertising  Re-  show  normal  reading  interest  anung 

497:768  4  132  2'529.S53  search  Foundation  with  many  cau-  both  men  and  women  with  the  same 

434,294  2,828  11490:480  tions  and  Warnings  about  the  drawing  characteristic  divisions  of  men  and 

1,547,742  15,400  367,629  premature  conclusions.  The  fore-  women  interest  as  has  been  den- 

301,274  .  2,047,536  Word  which  introduces  the  twenty-  onstrated  in  the  earlier  continuing 

1  '79?  ■  JO  kni  .  volume  continues  these  warnings  studies,  f^cal  commeiits  rank  signifi- 

’950:994  .......  :::::::  that  specific  conclusions  regarding  cantly  high  among  both  men  and 

1,510.327  38,750  476,434  readership  habits  should  be  drawn  women.  “The  Day  in  Canton,”  for  a- 

138’746  '24:587  l,200’947  only  from  accumulated  data,  but  it  is  ample,  drew  69%  men  and  86%  womc 

1.027',204  ’..  .’...  apparent  that  the  Foundation  is  now  topping  all  other  general  feature 


1,822.783 

1,997,025 

1,751,390 

1,395,775 

1,119,465 

2,998,806 

1,374,170 

1,006,937 

1,826,753 

1,009,576 

1,508,104 

1,618,467 

1,596,536 

587,655 


699,819  $  517,558 

20,879  8,769,135 

378,274  1,723,574 

312,779  1,937,652 

537,476  5,269,567 

132,961  3,392,672 

264,653  950,146 

11,300  2,749,733 

126,788  3,755,812 

388,562  949,297 

73,914  2,898,521 

209,593  2,506,141 

.  2,704,331 

12,100  861,474 

105,455  2,411,288 


2,529,553 

1,490,480 

367,629 


;,192,795 

980,034 

3,974 

96,982 

497,768 

4,132 

888,619 

434,294 

2,828 

849,388 

1,547,742 

15,400 

245,143 

301,274 

1,553,316 

908,870 

1,245,005 

1,006,727 

39,604 

1,237,309 

950,994 

143,012 

1,510,327 

38,750 

119,329 

959,508 

140,184 

702,508 

138,746 

24,587 

988,867 

1,027,204 

178,331 

929,902 

1,269,782 

568,431 

10,460 

166,129 

1,147,286 

250,889 

862,189 

966,320 

1,152,650 

620,219 

38,360 

453,714 

402,649 

72,186 

737,726 

842,611 

424,243 

1,135,394 

103,864 

147,929 

273,590 

40,825 

211,269 

24,080 

563,557 

899,242 

58,303 

38,037 

200,235 

17,491 

580,509 

383,361 

35,410 

443,374 

199,325 

246,800 

827,815 

600,862 

276,641 

480,091 

143,883 

267,275 

21,930 

482,592 

711,952 

712 

209,742 

580,992 

500,965 

729,554 

464,533 

70,487 

169,277 

506,427 

177,626 

916,122 

45,475 

731,161 

982,334 

161,908 

289,147 

707,419 

50,400 

923 

1,023,293 

102,248 

551,581 

551,944 

931,805 

121,722 

366,981 

3,111 

133,483 

241,261 

14,462 

294,481 

150 

450,946 

571,514 

163.668 

491,059 

63,538 

171.658 

185,859 

83,302 

320,266 

656,905 

23,152 

186.537 

643,889 

167,235 

798,382 

172,244 

453,863 

177,894 

464,355 

123,588 

498,098 

339,929 

22.604 

167,135 

405,848 

21.156 

328,495 

174,441 

11,861 

300,521 

272,482 

534,895 

207,307 

49,917 

294,373 

386,332 

56,042 

673,110 

226,865 

124,454 

595,983 

40,100 

272,670 

179,593 

467,722 

398,243 

183.233 

33,789 

8,288 

83,839 

44,365 

5,503 

214,668 

247,353 

759,985 

57,215 

10,300 

24,727 

406,525 

58,840 

166,749 

449,531 

167,662 

580,625 

121,637 

75,975 

496,471 

237,189 

133,554 

598,771 

82,341 

366,014 

725,751 

395,381 

324,929 

753 

129,113 

305,856 

384,498 

27,585 

398,810 

288,437 

24,019 

473,494 

217,158 

14,678 

155 

8,031 

3,120 

683,087 

1,149 

37,184 

608,250 

22,881 

583.652 

64,120 

6,751 

124,315 

286,227 

$78,820,484  $68,442,075 

$6,416,357 

with  24%  readership,  to  a  tea  adve- 
tisement  of  216  lines. 

In  the  local  advertising  field,  tigi 
reading  among  men,  with  28%,  «ai; 
to  a  2464-line  dry  goods  advertM- 
ment,  and  second  place,  with  2Ft 
readership,  to  a  966-line  tire  adver¬ 
tisement.  Women  gave  top  readenhip 
of  79%  to  the  same  advertisenw 
which  obtained  top  ranking  with  nei 
Women  gave  second  place,  with 
readership,  to  a  1129-line  clothing 
store  advertisement,  and  gave  a  tit 


other  with  654  lines. 

Editorial  features  and  departmatr 
show  normal  reading  interest  anung 
both  men  and  women  with  the  same 
characteristic  divisions  of  men  and 
women  interest  as  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  earlier  continuing 
studies.  Local  comments  rank  sienih- 


476,434 

875,418 

1,200,947 


sions  drawn  based  upon  the  24  vol¬ 
umes  now  issued  and  those  to  follow. 


ample,  drew  69%  men  and  86%  womc 
topping  all  other  general  features 
The  editoriad  cartoon  again  turns  up 
as  one  of  the  best  read  features 
with  76%  men  and  72%  women  read- 


38,366  ’. : .  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  ership.  Division  of  interest  by  sexes 


72,186  25th  volume  has  been  redesigned  in 

103,864  various  ways,  more  particularly  with 


is  pronounced  in  women’s  features. 
“The  Social  Note  Book,”  for  exam- 


1,216,166 

1,315,391 

1,'23’6,254 

466,011 

558.746 


the  inclusion  of  a  so-called  “Index  of  pie.  drew  63%  of  the  women  but  I 


Reading”  for  both  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  advertising. 


only  11%  of  the  men.  The  reve.'se 
shift  of  interest  by  sexes  is  illustramd 


These  charts  show  the  accumulated  smong  sporte  features  where  met 


average  per  cent  of  reading  of  each 
603,466  type  of  material  for  both  men  and 
^'’712  i^7’i84  women  for  all  studies  to  date  and,  as 

500,965  .......  well,  the  per  cent  of  reading  of  each 

70,487  jgV;.;-  type  of  material  in  the  individual 

:  .:  ..  .  70,240  study  issued.  Curves  of  accumulated 

average  per  cent  of  men  and  women 
reading  in  the  advertising  field  are 
50,466  94,822  shown  for  Any  Advertising,  Any  Na- 

.  tional.  Any  Local  and  Any  Depart- 


gave  top  readership  of  52%  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  sports  standings,  which  fea¬ 
ture  attracted  only  11%  of  the  women 
Humorous  panels  and  cartoons  draw 
high  readership  from  both  men  anc 
women. 

■ 

DAILY  IN  MIAMI  BEACH 

The  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Tropici 


m,722  :  ::::::  ment  store  advertising,  and  in  the  makes  ite  debut  Dec.  3  as  a  daily  nns- 

■  »  * jc’S^l  editorial  content  field  for  Any  Edi-  Established  in  1929,  fb®  Ito 

7291543  torial,  Any  Society,  Any  Sports  and  Tropics  has  been  published  by 

•  Vj-ili  Any  Comic  Features.  Thus,  with  re-  John  D.  Montgomery  without  mW- 

831302  561  712  sp^ct  to  the  types  of  contents  noted,  since.  During  a  9*^ 

23.152  .  each  individual  report  beginning  with  3939-40  winter  season  it  was  publish^ 

.’f..  ’*22%6  twenty-fifth  will  present  not  only  semi-weekly.  The  paper  will 

.  52ll6i4  specific  figures  upon  the  individual  afternoons  and  will  be  ni 

1’3  588  196  620  subject  Study,  but  the  accumulated  tabloid  size.  C.  Marlin  Lundry  * 

22:604  93,577  figures  Upon  the  average  of  reader-  managing  editor.  Mr.  MontgomW 

ii’rm  iii’jxn  ship  for  all  studies  to  date.  ^so  publishes  the  weekly  Corol  (Jiww* 

.......  358:307  A  further  change  in  the  twenty-  Eiriera.  The  Tropics  will  be  repm* 

subsequent  volumes  is  to  be  rented  by  Lorenzen  &  Thompson, 

. . . : . .  found  in  a  chart  showing  the  per  cent  ■ 

40,100  116,415  of  both  men  and  women  readership,  TIH’M/— OP  PTRP 

.  414,330  by  page,  throughout  the  subject  rirLCi 

. .  paper.  This  is  analyzed  for  both  men  Fire  in  the  composing  room  of 

f.'sof  718’282  women  and  shows  significant  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial, 

389,312  trends  of  reading  from  the  first  to  the  minutes  before  press  time  on  Noy.®- 

58840  'V1V67?  paper  and  by  subject  ma-  failed  to  stop  the  paper  from  arriyBE 


58  840  315  672  paper  and  by  subject  ma-  failed  to  stop  the  paper  from  arriyBE 

167:662  terial  upon  the  various  pages  of  the  on  the  street  on  time.  Four  mad>®* 

.  paper.  were  put  out  of  order  for  a  short  tiiw 

:::::::  in  the  canton  study,  57%  of  the  men  Th®  fire  was  believed  caused  by  • 

.  283,753  and  61%  of  the  women  read  one  or  short  circuit  under  the  floor. 

.  :  .  :  :  :  :  more  national  advertisements.  Among  a 

.  589,336  men,  the  highest  readership  of  35%  TTnon  KT  8  ik>rc>T\  rrvrpnB 

27,585  .  was  obtained  by  a  1302-line  petroleum  NAMED  EDIT  On 

24:oi9  .::::::  advertisement.  Second  place,  with  26%,  Joseph  T.  DeGeorge,  editor  of  ^ 

699,242  obtained  by  a  distiller’s  adver-  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital 

..:::::  689:664  tisement  of  399  lines.  In  the  national  has  resigned  to  join  the  Kansas  05 

22.881  advertising  field,  women  gave  top  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  B* 

6,751  .  readership  of  32%  to  the  same  pe-  has  been  succeeded  by  Paul  C. 

.  ^55.244  troleum  advertisement  which  ranked  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Cha”- 

,416,357  $71,195,812  highest  among  men,  and  second  place,  paign-Vrbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 
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flOVEMBER  30.  1940 


Building  Invested  Capital  for 
Publishers  Under  New  Tax  Law 


B.  J.  K.  LASSER 

Of  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Co.,  New  York.  Accountants  and  Auditors 


IT  IS  VERY  APPARENT  to  the  tax  pany.  Borrowed  capital,  briefly,  is 
practitioner  moving  among  publish-  such  written  instruments  as  bonds, 
ers  that  many  have  not  realized  the  -  ‘  — ^ 

complexities  of 


J,  K.  Lasser 


the  excess  profits 
tax  law  —  nor 
have  they  yet 
any  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the 
confusion  that 
will  attend  their 
attempt  to  file  a 
return  next 
March. 

This  is  not  the 
forum  to  criticize 
the  compromises 
in  schools  of 
legislative  think¬ 
ing  which  have  produced  a  great 
many  extremely  difficult  parts  of  the 
formula  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be 
based.  I  think  I  can  be  of  most  service 
in  setting  down  only  the  labors  before 
the  publisher  if  he  is  really  seeking  to 
get  into  position  to  properly  prepare  a 
return  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax — 
rather  than  a  distorted  assessment  not 
rontemplated  by  the  Congress. 

Two  Methods  Pormittod 
Two  methods  of  determining  excess 
profits  are  permitted.  One  results  from 
the  belief  that  95%  of  1936  to  1939 
earnings  should  be  deemed  normal 
income  and  any  excess  earned  in  1940 
or  later  years  taxed  at  the  rates  run¬ 
ning  from  25%  to  50%  of  the  excess. 
The  other  uses  the  same  tax  rates,  but 
determines  the  credit  to  be  8%  of 
lo-called  invested  capital.  Actually, 
invested  capital  under  the  law  is  an 
artificial  calculation — often  far  from 
that  ordinarily  accepted  as  the  capital 
of  a  company.  It  follows  a  formula 
creted  by  the  law  which,  in  practically 
every  case  that  I  have  seen,  (if  a  fair 
determination  is  sought)  requires  the 
most  intensive  labor  in  analysis  of  the 
corporate  books  since  its  organization. 

The  election  of  the  credit  is  binding. 
You  must  determine  which  method 
you  will  use  when  you  file  a  return 
next  March.  Failure  to  file  a  return, 
or  to  make  an  election  means  that 
you  have  chosen  the  second  (invested 
capital)  method.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  will  be  impossible  mathe¬ 
matically  to  calculate  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  credit.  For  instance,  it 
may  even  be  impossible  in  March, 
1941,  to  calculate  earnings  from  1936 
lo  1939,  if  they  are  not  being  audited 
by  Ae  Treasury  or  have  not  yet  been 
reviewed.  But  the  election  must  be 
made.  Experiences  in  a  lot  of  houses 
suggest  that  the  labors  ahead  to  se¬ 
cure  an  intelligent  decision  are  of  real 
magnitude. 

Experience  also  indicates  that  a 
Sreat  number  of  publishers  will  use 
the  invested  capital  credit  even  though 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
®^mble  the  basis.  Perhaps  I  can 
pve  you  here  a  few  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  those  of  \is  who  have  spent 
lengthy  nights  since  August  preparing 
for  the  task  of  calculating  invested 
capital. 

Roughly,  invested  capital  is  the  sum 
*  equity  capital,  plus  50% 

of  borrowed  capital,  less  a  deduction 


notes,  mortgages  and  similar  obliga¬ 
tions.  From  there  on  we  drop  ordi¬ 
nary  terminology  and  go  into  the 
legislative  formula.  Here  is  a  very 
brief  check-list  which  will  indicate 
the  sort  of  labor  required  in  each  com¬ 
pany  to  determine  the  part  the  two 
important  factors — capital  and  surplus 
— play  in  the  total  of  invested  capital. 

Capital  Stock 

Par  vlue,  stated  value,  declared  or 
book  value  of  stocks  are  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  amount  of  capital  stock  of 
a  publisher  to  be  included  in  equity 
capital.  Nor  is  the  fair  value  of  stock 
or  the  present  worth  of  capital,  nor 
opinions  of  directors  in  issuing  stock 
a  conclusive  test  for  inclusion.  Ad¬ 
missible  stock  is  confined  to  the  actual 
cash  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  stock  and  to  the  value  of  property 
or  services  for  which  stock  has  been 
issued. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  total 
stock  issued  for  property.  Under  the 
former  excess  profits  tax  law  which 
was  in  effect  from  1917  through  1921, 
certain  limitations  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  stock  issued  for  intang¬ 
ible  assets  might  be  considered  part  of 
invested  capital.  Furthermore,  under 
the  old  law  if  intangibles  were  con¬ 
tributed  or  donated  to  the  publisher, 
no  part  of  their  value  entered  invested 
capital  computations.  However,  the 
present  law  completely  removes  any 
such  limitations  on  intangibles,  and 
today  the  full  fair  value  of  press  ser¬ 
vice  memberships,  circulation  lists, 
archives,  goodwill  or  other  intangibles 
for  which  stock  has  been  issued,  or 
which  was  contributed  to  the  capital 
of  the  publisher  is  part  of  the  invested 
capital.  Thus,  in  all  probability  pub¬ 
lishers  who  dealt  with  the  old  law  will 
find  their  computations  which  were 
built  up  during  1917  through  1921  ac¬ 
tually  understate  the  amoimt  of  in¬ 
vested  capital  that  may  be  considered 
today. 

There  is  a  broad  exception — if  stock 
is  issued  for  property  since  1917  in 
any  tax-free  transfers,  then  the  stock 
is  included  only  at  the  cost  basis  of 
the  property  that  would  have  to  be 
used  by  the  present  publisher  in  com¬ 
puting  a  loss  were  it  now  to  sell  the 
property.  That  may  mean  moving 


back  into  a  lot  of  ancient  records 
since  the  new  cost  is  usually  that 
which  the  transferor  created — rather 
than  the  fair  value  of  the  assets  to 
the  company  acquiring  them. 

Requiramantt  in  Marqart 

While  the  applicable  laws  have  dif-' 
fered  over  a  great  many  years,  trans¬ 
feror’s  bases  are  generally  required  in 
the  case  of  mergers,  consolidations,  or 
similar  transactions;  acquisition  by 
one  company  for  all  or  a  part  of  its 
securities  of  substantially  all  the  assets 
of  another  company;  transfers  of  prop¬ 
erty  from  persons  or  corporations  to 
your  corporation  if  the  transferors 
control  80%  of  the  stock  of  the  trans¬ 
feree;  recapitalizations,  or  mere 
changes  in  identity  for,  or  place  of 
organization  of  a  company.  The  nile 
holds  even  though  the  property  in¬ 
volved  is  no  longer  held  (or  has  been 
partially  or  fully  depreciated).  Stock 
issued  in  all  sorts  of  recapitalizations 
and  reorganizations  must  be  carefully 
reviewed.  If  the  new  issues  were  not 
taxable  to  the  recipients,  they  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  be  included  in  capital. 

Paid  in  capital  can  arise  in  a  great 
many  transactions  without  the  issue  of 
stock  and  despite  improper  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  accoxmts.  The  accounts 
should  be  carefully  studied  since  the 
amount  paid  in  can  be  included  at  the 
proper  basis  of  the  property  at  the 
time  it  was  acquired  by  the  company. 

Purchases  of  one’s  own  stock  r^uce 
equity  capital,  whether  the  stock  is 
bought  for  retirement  or  investment. 
Borrowed  capital  cannot  be  included 
as  capital  stock.  Sometimes  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  charter  provisions  is  essential 
to  ascertain  whether  items  are  bor¬ 
rowed  or  equity  capital  in  the  case  of 
preferred  or  participating  stock  which 
ranks  ahead  of  creditors,  stock  which 
requires  a  corporation  to  pay  interest 
on  dissolution,  or  which  ranks  with 
creditors  on  dissolution,  stock  where 
principal  involved  is  repayable  at  a 
definite  day  in  the  future  (without 
any  reference  to  the  ability  of  the 
corporation  to  pay),  stock  in  which 
interest  is  payable  in  any  event  or  in 
which  the  holder  of  the  stock  may  sue 
if  principal  and  interest  is  not  paid 
on  a  definite  date. 

Surplat 

A  complete  recalculation  is  generally 
required  so  as  to  make  certain  that 


FRENCH  PRESS  AGAIN  WARNED  BY  VICHY 

GREIATER  PROPAGANDA  in  the  French  press  was  urged  in  a  communique 
issued  by  the  Information  Section  of  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Vichy 
Council  Nov.  22,  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  stated.  It  asked  that  the 
press  cooperate  because  the  French  government  currently  is  “engaged  in 
difificult  negotiations  which  may  be  marked  by  ups  and  downs.”  Eleven 
French  papers  were  suspended  by  the  government  for  one,  two,  and  three- 
day  periods  last  week,  according  to  the  United  Press,  “for  publishing  details 
of  a  British  air  raid  on  Havre  and  details  of  the  strength  of  the  German 
troops  occupying  the  port.”  The  papers  suspended  include  the  Temps,  Paris- 
Soir,  Jour,  Action  Francaise  and  Mot  d’Ordre,  according  to  the  U.P. 


DR.  MILLIS  SWORN  IN  AS  NLRB  CHAIRMAN 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  27 — Dr.  Harry  A.  Millis,  veteran  labor  disputes  arbiter 
and  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  sworn  in 
today  as  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  succeeding  J. 
Warren  Madden.  The  board  immediately  held  its  first  meeting  in  which 
three  members  were  present  since  Mr.  Madden’s  term  expired  Aug.  27.  As 
a  result  of  Dr.  Millis’  appointment,  important  changes  in  NLRB  personnel 
and  procedure  are  expected.  With  regularity  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson  was 

—  _ .  outvoted  2  to  1  when  he  sought  to  make  changes  which  he  felt  would  improve 

Equity  capital  (again,  roughly)  is  the  the  board’s  administration.  Consideration  of  cases  which  have  been  dead- 
ispital  stock  and  surplus  of  a  com-  locked  for  months  are  expected  to  follow  Dr.  Millis’  appointment. 


for 


(such 


sums  invested  in  tax-free  assets 


as  exempt  bonds  and  stocks). 


surplus  contains  only  actual  earnings 
after  proper  dividends.  If  an  oper¬ 
ating  deficit  is  disclosed,  the  deficit 
may  be  eliminated,  i.e.,  need  not  re¬ 
duce  equity  capital.  Dividend  distri¬ 
butions  in  excess  of  the  acctimulated 
earnings  existing  at  the  time  of  dis¬ 
tribution  reduce  the  capital  account 
but  do  not  increase  the  deficit.  In 
computing  the  deficit,  the  general  rule 
is  that  most  distributions  to  stock¬ 
holders  reduce  earnings  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  distributions,  but  those 
which  were  not  taxable  to  recipients 
and  which  are  reductions  of  their  cost, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  nontaxable  stock 
dividends  or  rights,  are  merely  used 
to  allocate  the  original  cost  of  the 
stockholder  between  the  stock  and 
the  property  received,  do  not  reduce 
earnings. 

Surplus  can  be  changed  (despite 
treatment  in  tax  returns)  for  any 
items  of  income  or  expiense  which, 
according  to  good  accoimting  practice, 
are  actually  income  or  expense  of  the 
business  and  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
arbitrary  appreiation  or  depreciation, 
or  which  do  not  involve  transactions 
in  the  oiginal  capital  of  the  company. 
But  of  course  such  adjustments  may 
subject  a  corporation  to  tax  if  the  stat¬ 
ute  still  permits  assessments  and  in¬ 
come  involved  should  have  been  re¬ 
ported. 

Thus  it  now  becomes  highly  advis¬ 
able  to  go  thoroughly  over  the  cor¬ 
porate  history  to  find  whether 
amounts  expended  for  tangible  or  in¬ 
tangible  property  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  charged  off.  For  instance,  con¬ 
servative  accounting  practice  may 
have  caused  the  charge-off  of  such 
items  as  building  circulation,  cost  of 
goodwill  or  circulation  purchased,  cost 
of  archives,  cost  of  memberships  in 
various  press  associations  or  other 
capital  assets  which  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  value  at  this  time.  These  and 
many  other  expenses  incident  to 
building  real  assets  now  used  in  pub¬ 
lishing  may  have  been  eliminated, 
when  more  acceptable  procedure 
would  require  capitalization  of  the 
disbursements. 

New  Capital 

The  law  permits  1940  invested  cap¬ 
ital  to  be  increased  by  stockholder 
contributions  in  cash  or  property. 
The  new  investment  is  included  for 
the  period  of  the  contribution.  Capi¬ 
tal  is  also  ratably  augmented  by  in¬ 
creases  in  borrowings.  It  Ls  then  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced  for  any  distribu¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  the  year’s  earnings; 
beginning  with  1941,  however,  any 
distributions  during  the  first  60  days 
of  the  year  reduce  invested  capital  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whether 
or  not  distributed  from  earnings. 

Plans  to  increase  capital  can  well 
include  the  character  of  dividends 
which  will  secure  .an  investment  by 
the  stockholder  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  a  great  number  of  other 
devices  that  will  suggest  themselves 
upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  law. 

DECLINES  TO  RUN 

Carl  Randau,  foreign  news  writer 
PM,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  since 
June,  1934,  declined  to  nm  for  another 
one-year  term  when  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  of  the  guild  nominated 
a  slate  a  fortnight  ago,  and  Monroe 
Stern,  New  York  Journal- American 
rewrite  man,  who  has  been  first  vice- 
president  of  the  local  since  1938,  got 
the  RA  nod  for  the  presidency.  Elec¬ 
tions  will  be  held  next  month.  Dead¬ 
line  for  petitions  naming  opposition 
candidates  is  midnight  Nov.  30. 
Randau  will  retain  the  presidency 
imtil  next  January,  when  his  suc¬ 
cessor  takes  over.  He  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  RA. 
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Lord  Rothermere  Dies 
At  72  in  Bermuda 


Lord  Rothermere 


LORD  ROTHERMERE,  who  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Lord  Northclifle, 
was  one  of  Great  Britain’s  most 
powerful  news¬ 
paper  proprie¬ 
tors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  died  Nov. 

26  in  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital, 

Hamilton,  Ber¬ 
muda.  He  was 
72  years  old. 

Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  had  been 
in  fading  health 
since  last  spring 
when  he  left 
England  for  the 
U.  S.  on  a  special  war  mission  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
another  famed  British  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  now  Minister  of  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction. 

In  Hospital  Several  Weeks 

Arriving  in  Quebec  on  his  mission, 
Lord  Rothermere  thence  went  to  New 
York  and  entered  a  hospital  there, 
then  went  to  Montreal.  WTien  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Bermuda  Nov.  4  he  entered 
’[he  hospital  at  once.  He  had  been  in 
a  coma  for  several  days  before  his 
death. 

According  to  a  special  cable  to  the 
New  York  Times,  death  was  attributed 
to  dropsy,  but  intimates  of  the  British 
publisher  said  he  was  completely  worn 
out  by  his  consuming  anxiety  to  see 
Britain  gain  strength  to  win  the  war, 
the  coming  of  which  he  had  predicted 
for  several  years. 

A  simple  funeral  service  was  held 
Nov.  27  in  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscount  Rother¬ 
mere  (Sir  Harold  Sidney  Harmsworth, 
Bart)  was  one  of  England’s  great 
“press  peers”  during  the  two  decades 
leading  up  to  the  present  European 
war.  He  was  the  financial  genius  of 
one  of  the  British  Empire’s  most  pow¬ 
erful  newspaper  chains,  just  as  his 
brother.  Lord  NorthclifEe,  who  died  in 
1922,  had  been  the  journalistic  genius. 

Together  they  revolutionized  British 
journalism  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  They  built  up  the  famous  Roth¬ 
ermere  chain  of  newspapers  of  which 
the  London  Daily  Mail  was  the  cor¬ 
nerstone.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Rothermere  chain  reached  80%  of  the 
British  newspaper-reading  public. 

Critic  of  War  Condwct 

Following  the  last  war  Lord  Roth¬ 
ermere  plumped  for  Fascism  and 
spoke  admiringly  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  but 
later  changed  his  mind  and  denounced 
them.  He  was  widely  criticized  for  his 
original  stand  in  England.  At  one  time 
he  also  financed  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s 
fascist  movement  in  England,  for 
which  he  also  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  English  public. 

When  this  war  came  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  threw  all  the  strength  of  ^ 
publications  and  his  personal  prestige 
into  the  fight  against  Germany,  wMe 
at  the  same  time  continuing  to  criti¬ 
cize  what  he  considered  examples  of 
inefficiency  in  conducting  the  war. 

His  newspapers  repeatedly  attacked 
the  over-cheerhil  handouts  of  the 
government  which  told  how  few  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  hurt  and  how  little  dam¬ 
age  had  been  done  by  Nazi  air  attacks. 
In  some  of  his  disagreements  he  found 
agreement  from  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
the  Canadian-bom  owner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daili/  Express. 

Lord  Rothermere’s  son,  the  Hon. 


Eklmond  Cecil  Harmsworth,  who  was 
born  in  1898,  will  inherit  the  title  and 
his  father’s  newspaper  empire.  Lord 
Rothermere  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  second  wealthiest  person  in  the 
British  Empire,  although  there  were 
few  estimates  of  his  total  holdings.  In 
1923  it  was  estimated  that  his  interests 
were  worth  more  than  $150,000,000. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Rothermere  took  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  politics,  but  was  not  particularly 
successful  in  public  life.  He  had  been 
a  liberal  imperialist  in  politics  just  be¬ 
fore  the  time  that  a  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  gave  him  his  title  in  1914.  A 
coalition  government  made  him  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Royal  Army 
Clothing  Department  in  1916  and  1917. 
Then  he  was  named  Air  Minister  in 
1917  by  David  Lloyd  George,  World 
War  Prime  Minister. 

Invested  Here 

Lord  Rothermere  successfully  car¬ 
ried  through  the  welding  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service  into  one  unit — the  Royal  Air 
Force — before  resigning  this  post  on 
April  25,  1918. 

Among  his  post-World  War  ven¬ 
tures  Lord  Rothermere  took  a  deep 
interest  in  Hungary,  working  for  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which, 
he  contended,  subjugated  several  mil¬ 
lion  Hungarians  to  nations  of  inferior 
culture.  At  one  time  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  accepted  an  offer  to  as¬ 
sume  the  throne  of  that  kingless  king¬ 
dom. 

Lord  Rothermere  was  reported  at 
one  time  to  have  invested  a  heavy 
part  of  his  fortune  in  the  U.  S.  when 
ho  became  dubious  at  the  immediate 
prospects  for  British  stocks.  He  was 
reported  also  to  have  made  $50,000,000 
on  his  American  investments. 

Lord  Rothermere  was  bom  on  April 
26,  1868,  in  London.  He  married  Mary 
Lilian  Shore  in  1893.  They  had  three 
sons,  Esmond  Cecil  Harmsworth  and 
two  more  who  were  killed  in  service 
in  tlie  World  War. 

Answers,  a  news  digest  incorpo¬ 
rating  many  new  circulation  stunts 
thought  up  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  was 
the  first  newspaper  venture  of  the 
Harmsworth  brothers.  Circulation 
started  at  12,000.  Within  a  year  they 
had  pushed  it  to  80,000  and  their 
newspaper  career  was  fairly  launched. 

How  Times  Was  Sold 

On  Aug.  31,  1894,  they  acquired  the 
London  Evening  News,  and  they  re¬ 
organized  it  into  a  profitable  venture 
at  once.  On  May  4,  1896,  they  started 
a  new  half-penny  morning  paper.  The 
Daily  Mail,  which  they  called  “the 
busy  man’s  newspaper.”  This  paper 
embodied  several  innovations,  a  full 
cable  service,  the  employment  of  sev¬ 
eral  noted  writers,  condensation  of 
unimportant  topics  and  bold  enter¬ 
prises  of  various  sorts. 

The  new  paper  took  hold,  attaining 
a  sale  of  600,000  copies  daily  during 
the  Boer  War,  and,  in  turn,  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  other  London  papers. 
From  that  success  they  proceed^  to 
build  their  newspaper  empire,  found¬ 
ing  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  a  tab¬ 
loid,  in  1905,  and  acquiring  oAer  pa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Northcliffe 
achieved  his  life’s  ambition  by  obtain¬ 
ing  control  of  the  London  Times.  Sir 
Wickham  Steed,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Times  when  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
publisher,  later  wrote  that  Lord  Roth¬ 
ermere  sought  to  purchase  control 
from  his  brother  in  1921  vrithout  suc- 


Sir  Wickham  wrote  that  “when  after 
his  death  in  1922,  his  (Lord  North- 
cliffe’s)  shares  in  the  Times  were  sold, 
the  sale  was  governed  by  testamentary 
conditions  that  enabled  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Maj.  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor  to 
buy  them  at  the  highest  figure  Lord 
Rothermere  was  prepared  to  offer.” 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
in  1922  the  newspaper  holdings  of  Lord 
Rothermere  were  listed  as:  London: 
Daily  Mail,  Evening  News,  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  Evening  Standard,  Daily  Sketch, 
Sunday  Herald,  Sunday  Pictorial, 
Srinday  Illustrated,  and  the  Weekly 
Dispatch;  Manchester:  Daily  Dispatch, 
Evening  Chronicle,  Sporting  Chron¬ 
icle,  Athletic  News,  Sunday  Chronicle, 
Empire  News  and  World’s  Pictorial 
News;  Glasgow:  Daily  Record  and  the 
Sunday  Mail. 

The  latest  listing  of  the  “Rothermere 
group”  of  newspapers  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  financial  organizations: 
Daily  Mail  and  General  Trust,  Ltd.; 
Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.;  The 
Daily  Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.;  and 
Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers. 

Fought  Berry  Brothers 
The  Rothermere  editorial  interests 
were  concentrated  principally  at  his 
death  in  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Sunday  Dispatch. 

In  1928  Lord  Rothermere  undertook 
a  newspaper  war  in  the  provinces,  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Northcliffe  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  with  a  capitalization  of  about 
$15,000,000  to  establish  a  chain  of  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  the  provincial 
cities  (E  &  P,  March  24,  1928,  p.  11). 

In  the  field  he  fought  the  deter¬ 
mined  Berry  brothers.  Lord  Camrose 
and  Lord  Kemsley.  But  in  1932  he 
voluntarily  gave  up  this  warfare  and 
largely  liquidated  his  holdings  in  the 
field.  His  original  stock  issue  was 
heavily  oversubscribed  by  the  British 
public. 

When  Lord  Rothermere  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  supply  of  newsprint 
in  1902,  he  sent  an  agent  searching 
throughout  the  world  for  a  sure  sup¬ 
ply.  As  a  result,  he  obtained  in  1904  a 
government  lease  for  198  years  for 
2.300  square  miles  in  Newfoundland. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
New  Foundland  Development  Com¬ 
pany. 

Lord  Rothermere  founded  in  1924 
the  Alfred  Harmsworth  Memorial 
Fund  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
fund  provides  annually  for  eight 
three-year  scholarships  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  for  members  of  the  Middle 
Temple  intending  to  practice  at  the 
English  bar. 

Admitted  Error  on  Hitler 

In  1910  he  founded  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Chair  of  English  Literature  at 
Cambridge.  He  also  endowed  the  Vere 
Harmsworth  Chair  of  Naval  History  at 
Cambridge  and  the  Harold  Vyvyan 
Chair  of  American  History  at  Oxford. 
The  latter  chairs  were  established  in 
memory  of  his  two  sons  who  were 
killed  in  the  World  War. 

In  November,  1939,  after  the  war 
started,  a  suit  was  heard  in  London 
in  which  Princess  Stefanie  Hohenloe- 
Waldenberg,  a  friend  of  Hitler,  charged 
that  Lord  Rothemere  promised  to  pay 
her  5,000  English  pounds  a  year  for 
life  for  acting  as  his  “personal  am¬ 
bassadress,”  or  special  representative, 
in  European  negotiations,  in  which  he 
was  asserted  to  have  told  her  in  1927 
that  he  “had  decided  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Hohenzollern  and 
the  Hapsburg  djmasties.  He  wanted  to 
be  a  modem  Warwick  the  kingmaker 
and  work  on  the  European  rather  than 
the  English  field.” 

Lord  Rothermere  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand  that  he  paid  the  Princess 
more  than  £51,000  from  1932  to  1938, 
when  he  retired  at  the  age  of  70  from 
active  business  and  decided  to  drop 


such  “political  missions,”  and 
his  employment  of  the  Princess. 

The  publisher  also  confessed  bj; 
mistake  about  Hitler  in  his  testioaiv 
“In  1935,”  he  said,  “I  thought  Hide 
really  wanted  peace  above  everything^ 

I  was  wrong — and  so  was  half  ft, 
population.” 

The  Princess  lost  the  suit,  the  conn 
holding  that  Lord  Rothermere  neve 
contracted  to  maintain  her  for 
Lord  Rothermere  began  his  support  ol 
Hitler  early  in  the  Nazi  regime,  and 
as  late  as  January,  1939,  was  still  uig. 
ing  the  late  Prime  Minister  Nevi, 
Chamberlain  to  pursue  a  “policy  of 
appeasement”  still  further. 

Lady  Rothermere  died  at  her  villa 
near  Cannes,  France,  in  1937,  after  a 
long  illness.  The  publisher’s  heir,  Ed¬ 
mond,  was  his  aide  in  the  publi^ 
business,  and  was  formerly  a  member 
of  Parliament. 

■ 

Strassburger  Explains 
Aims  in  Article 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  25 — Ralph  Heave: 
Strassburger,  publisher  of  the  Norria 
town  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  was  de¬ 
fended  in  his  position  as  an  “n 
tionist,”  in  a  special  article  printed  k 
his  newspaper  Nov.  22  in  answer  tc 
charges  made  the  previous  day  by  fte 
Dies  Committee  that  he  printed  and 
circulated  17,000  copies  of  part  of  the 
“First  German  White  Paper,”  which 
had  accused  William  C.  Bullitt  of  in¬ 
citing  Poland  and  France  to  war. 

The  Dies  Committee  report  said  4a: 
Mr.  Strassburger  printed  the  Ameri 
can  translation  of  the  German  docu' 
ment  because  of  alleged  “personal 
dislike”  for  Mr.  Bullitt.  The  former 
Ambassador  to  France  characterked 
German  charges  against  him  as  a 
“pack  of  damned  lies.” 

Explanation  of  Mr.  Strassburger's 
position  was  printed  under  the  cap¬ 
tion:  “Keep  America  Out  of  the  War, 
Sole  Aim  of  R.  B.  Strassburger.”  It 
said  he  opposed  the  “war  mongerinj 
activities”  of  Mr.  Bullitt  and  added: 

“Mr.  Strassburger’s  activities  have 
always  been  centered  on  keeping 
America  at  peace.  He  never  has  and 
never  will  advocate  helping  England 
France  (a  country  which  he  regarded 
as  his  second  home) ,  or  Germany  or 
any  other  foreign  country  in  any  wars 
or  entering  into  any  entangling  al¬ 
liances  officially  or  by  secret  treaty. 

“Mr.  Strassburger,  after  passing  ex¬ 
aminations,  was  a  member  of  the  reg 
ular  diplomatic  corps  of  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  diplomatic  service 
in  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Serbia  dur¬ 
ing  the  Balkan  war  as  well  as  a  for¬ 
mer  regular  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.' 

TIBOR  KORDA  DEAD 

Word  has  reached  New  York  that 
Tibor  Korda,  Hungarian-bom  English 
naturalized  foimder  of  World’s  Pre» 
News,  British  newspaper  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  and  of  News  Review  and  Paradi- 
was  killed  by  a  German  air  bomb  last 
month  in  London.  Korda,  38,  two 
years  ago  sold  out  his  interests  in 
the  publications  to  Odham  Publica¬ 
tions  and  continued  on  as  one  of  the 
key  men  of  that  organization.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  childrea 
The  Oct.  24  issue  of  WPN,  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  last  weekend,  car¬ 
ried  page  one  tributes  to  Korda  from 
English  journalists  and  advertisiiig 
men. 

NEW  daily' 

The  Crockett  (Tex.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  made  its  first  appearance  Nov.  23. 
It  is  edited  and  published  by  Henry 
J.  Paul,  publisher  of  the  Crockett 
Democrat  as  a  weekly  since  early 
1940.  First  edition  of  the  new  daily 
contained  four  five-column  pages. 
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IT'S  FORWARD  MARCH  ALL  OVER 


THE  CLEVELAND  2-in-1  MARKET 


1.THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $fi3T,OOO.OS5.30— 4S%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL 


This  compact  area,  consisting  of 
Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  ad¬ 
jacent  counties,  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  nation’s  high-spot  mar¬ 
kets.  This  whole  industrial  area 
is  a  maze  of  belching  smokestacks 
by  day  and  lighted  factories  at 
night.  Production  is  up,  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  momentum. 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-1  market. 


21.8% 

•f  Oki*'.  Voli 


6REATER 

CLEVEUND 


14.4% 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

T • t  o  t  Solti 
}t  Wttki— 1  t  ]  7 

Cuyahoga  County. ...  (Clavtialid)  .$279,348,163.06 
Countias  (Adjocont  to  Clovclondl  .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. .  .  .(Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  .  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

Summit  County. . (Akron)  .  73,521,643.77 

Memtgomery  County  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

Mahoning  County. . . .  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

Stork  Cpunty .  (Canton)  ...  49,297,809.06 

Total  for  above  9  markets. . .  .$1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  for  stato .  1,283,778,104.98 


3.8% 

of  Oklo'i  Veltmo 


$279,348,163  $184,236,050 


•  5.7% 

of  Oliio*8  VoIhiho 

SUMMIT 

3.9% 

of  OkU'i  Volam* 

COUNTY 

MAHONING 

C  Akron) 

COUNTY 

o 

fYOMII9«tOWR) 

O  • 

$73,521,643 

$50,596,429 

STARK 


COUNTY 


ICotfoo) 


$49,297,809 


I 


I 


You  can  sell  this  prosperous  area 
of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26 
counties  quickly  and  effectively 
with  the  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the 
ONE  newspaper  that  covers  not 
only  Cleveland  itself,  but  is  deliv¬ 
ered  into  the  homes  in  every  one 
of  the  141  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  area. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc. 


Full  speed  ahead  is  the  order! 
Widespread  plant  expansion  and 
stepped-up  employment  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  gigantic  de¬ 
fense  program  in  high  gear.  The 
retail  stores  all  over  this  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market  enjoy  acceler¬ 
ating  sales. 
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Shott  "Takai. 


PROBABLY  the  last  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  concede  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  was  the 
weekly  Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier, 
which  covered  up  its  dereliction  as 
follows: 

COURIER  CONCEDES 
FDR’S  ELECTION 
The  Courier,  since  its  publication 
of  last  week,  has  been  severely  cen¬ 
sured  for  its  failure  to  announce  the 
fact  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Nov.  5th  General  Election. 

We  might  say  we  knew  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  re-elected  but  we 
su^^sed  everyone  else  interested  in 
the  matter  also  had  received  the  news 
either  from  his  daily  newspaper  or 
via  the  radio,  between  Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

On  the  other  hand  by  withholding 
a  statement  imtil  the  current  issue 
The  Courier,  in  all  probability,  be¬ 
comes  the  last  newspaper  in  the  coim- 
try,  that  supported  Mr.  Willkie’s  can¬ 
didacy,  to  concede  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
election. 

Fiuihermore,  had  we  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  last  Thursday  it 
would  have  been  incorrect  because 
it  was  not  until  Friday  that  it  became 
certain  that  Michigan  with  its  19 
electoral  votes  had  gone  to  Mr.  Willkie. 

Now,  The  Courier,  recognizing  its 
duty  to  its  Democratic  readers,  does 
announce  that  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  victorious  over  his  Repub¬ 
lican  opponent,  Wendell  L.  WUlkie 
by  a  popular  vote  of  approximately 
four  and  one-half  million,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  receiving  449  electoral  votes  to 
Mr.  Willkie’s  82 ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  carry¬ 
ing  38  states  and  Mr.  Willkie,  10. 

■ 

NO  WONDER  the  finder  turned  to  the 
classified  advertising  columns  of  the 
Augusta  (Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  for  aid  in  locating  the  owner  of 
this  unusual  find: 

“Found,  large  cream  color  female.” 

■ 

THE  Thanksgiving  feeling  of  thank¬ 
fulness  in  the  office  of  the  Peoria 
(HI.)  Evening  Star  was  dampened 
when  it  was  discovered  that  an  item 
about  Thanksgiving  services  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  Scientist,  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  would  be  “testi¬ 
monies  of  gratitude  by  members  of 
the  conglomeration.” 

■ 

THE  Modesto  correspondent  of  the 
Sprinfield  Illinois  State  Journal 
ducked  down  the  side  streets  for  a 


in  MIAMI” 

nays 

Automobile  Fmcta  A  Figuroi. 
Average  for  the  195  big  ritiet 
of  the  U.  S.,  according  to  this 
same  medium.  Is  one  car  for 
every  5.5  persons.  Proving  again 
that  Miami  is  away  above  aver* 
age  in  purchasing  power.  91% 
coverage  of  this  leading  market 
Is  the  record  of  The  Miami 
Herald. 

STORV.  BROOKS  and  FINLKY. 

NalUnal  Representallveg 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISINS 


few  days  after  the  paper  printed  one 
of  his  items  thus: 

“Mrs.  Nathan  Walkington  recently 
fell  and  sprained  her  right  arm.  The 
accident  happened  when  she  stripped 
and  fell  in  the  church  during  a  quilt¬ 
ing  party.” 

■ 

THE  headline  writer  on  the  Pomeroy 
(O.)  Tribune  has  gone  poetic.  In 
one  issue  he  had  the  following: 

The  Soft  White  Snow  Is  Awfully  Nice 
But,  Oh!  Boy,  When  She  Turns  To 
Ice! 

A  Himting  They  Did  Go — 

In  Spite  of  All  the  Snow 

To  Buy  a  Ticket  You  Must  Be  Able 
If  You  Want  a  Lady  To  Sit  at  Table! 

Six  Mills  Were  Not  Enough 
To  Cover  All  of  This  Stuff! 

■ 

ROBERT  STOPHER,  editorial  writer, 
Akron  Beacon- Journal,  received 
from  state  representative  Gus  Kasch 
a  29-cent  box  of  candy  “as  a  reward 
for  not  endorsing  me  for  election,” 
according  to  the  expense  accoimt  filed 
by  the  successful  Mr.  Kasch.  His 
only  other  item  of  expense  was  6V4 
cents  for  a  bus  check  used  to  attend 


a  meeting  at  German-American  Hall. 

■ 

ONE-HORSE  TOWNS  usually  get 

nothing  but  journalistic  kidding 
from  metropolitan  newspapermen. 
But  when  “Belle,”  the  one  horse  of 
neighboring  Busti  “was  laid  to  rest” 
the  Evening  Journal  of  40,000  popu¬ 
lation,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  carried  the 
story  on  the  front  page.  And  gave  it 
a  special  boxed  head  between  stories 
of  Nazi  air  raiders  and  ship  sinkings. 

Sent  in  by  the  Busti  stringer,  the 
lugubrious  tale  ran: 

BUSTI — (Special) — The  33-year- 
old  horse  “Belle”  which  was  owned  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  Gourley,  was  laid  to 
rest  Thursday. 

The  horse  was  in  her  usual  good 
health,  but  Mrs.  Gourley  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  her  farm  and  not  wishing  to 
let  anyone  else  have  “Belle”  had  her 
humanely  put  to  rest. 

“Belle”  had  lived  on  the  Gourley 
farm  her  entire  life  and  would  have 
been  34  years  of  age  if  she  had  lived 
until  spring. 

Atop  this  page  one  equinine  obit 
the  Journal’s  sympathetic  editor  put 
the  boxed  two-column  head: 


“  ‘Belle,’  Who  Lived  All  Her  33  Yts, 
On  the  Gourley  Farm  at  Busti,  1$ 
P*ut  to  Death  in  Humane  Manne' 
In  the  adjoining  No.  1  column  1 
three-line  head  screamed  “One  o{ 
Nazi  Vessels  Goes  Down  Aflame" 
In  the  No.  4  Column:  “Nazi  Raider  In 
Big  Force  Bomb  London.” 

■ 

Edito«  &  PUBUSHU  will  pay  $2  for 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Tlost 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

WAR  NEWS  OFF  PAGE  1 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  celebrated 
Thanksgiving  Nov.  21  by  publishin; 
an  80-page  edition  and  omitting  m 
news  from  the  front  page.  News  d 
the  holiday  festivities  and  a  five-col¬ 
umn  picture  showing  three  small  girls 
kneeling  in  church  services  “confiden: 
of  showers  of  blessings,  fearing  no 
showers  of  bombs”  occupied  the  front 
page.  “Here  is  a  page  of  Thanksgiv. 
ing,”  the  paper  advised  readers  in  a 
footnote.  “On  this  one  day  alone  of  ill 
the  year  can  we  have  surcease  from 
the  insistent  pounding  of  bombs  over¬ 
seas,  of  murder  and  politics  at  home 
News  of  war  is  printed  on  the  inside.’ 


For  more  than 

50  years 

this  has  heen 
the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 
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In  one  month  this  year  12,937  individuals  in  the  New  York 
market  bought  either  a  new^  Chevrolet,  a  new  Ford,  or  a  new 
Plymouth.  More  of  this  group  of  new  car  buyers  read  the 
Herald  Tribune  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

How  do  wo  know?  Reply  post  cards  went  out  to  all  of  them. 
3,602  came  back  to  and  were  analyzed  by  Recording  &  Statis¬ 
tical  Corporation.  The  score:  Herald  Tribune  first  among  the 
eight  weekday  newspapers  with  37.3%  .  .  .  first  among  the  five 
Sunday  newspapers  with  40.1%. 

There’s  a  widespread  conviction  among  automotive  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  Herald  Tribune  is  the  top-of-the-list  New  York 
paper  today.  You  can  readily  see  why. 


Hcralb 


NEW-^YORK 

-i,  ^ 


^Tribune 


For  a  complete  report  of  the  survey  address: 


NEW  YORK: 

Automotive  Advertising  Dept. 
230  IV^est  41st  Street 


DETROIT  : 

Osborn  Scolaro  &  Meeker 
General  Motors  Building 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  Ei 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

nounces  the  appointment  of  Maxon. 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  its  cereal  division, 
effective  Dec.  12.  1940.  Products  to  be 
advertised  are  H-0  Oats,  Hecker’s 
Cream  Farina,  and  Force.  Duane 
Jones  will  direct  the  account  in  the 
agency. 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  named  as  advertising 
counsel  for  Simple  Simon  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Newspaper  advertising  will  be¬ 
gin  in  all  Michigan  newspapers  about 
Jan.  1  with  papers  in  other  states 
being  utilized  as  a  national  distribu¬ 
tion  system  is  perfected.  Verne  Kirby, 
head  of  the  agency’s  food  and  bev¬ 
erage  division,  is  in  charge  of  the 
new  account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

HARRY  A.  BATTEN,  president  of  N. 

W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
recently  was  appointed  head  of  the 
public  relations  committee  of  the  an¬ 
nual  United  Charities  Campaign  which 
opens  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  26.  John 
Breiel.  also  of  N.  W.  Ayer,  was  named 
associate  chairman  of  the  publicity 
unit. 

D.  E.  Robinson,  general  manager 
and  director  of  research.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  addressed  the 
second  New  Jersey  Governor’s  Con¬ 
ference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council  at  the  Stacy  Trent 
Hotel,  Trenton,  Nov.  19. 

Harry  D.  Ulmer  of  Largo,  Fla.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission. 

Lillian  Holmes,  at  one  time  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thomson  Company  in 
Chicago  and  later  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Southwest 
Network  in  Texas  has  joined  the  com¬ 
mercial  staff  of  KYA.  San  Francisco. 

Morton  M.  Schwartz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  Black- 
stone  Products  Co.,  New  York,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Blackstone’s  Household  Rem¬ 
edies. 

Kenneth  H.  MacArthur  will  head 
a  new  department,  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  advertising  and  publicity 
promotion,  started  by  Dasho-Rogers. 
Inc.,  publicity  and  public  relations 
agency,  Chicago. 

Robert  Nichol  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  newly  established  sales 
merchandising  and  retail  promotion 
department  of  Stewart-Mcintosh,  Ltd. 
of  Vancouver  and  Calgary. 

Harry  M.  Frost,  head  of  the  Harry 


BALTIMORE 


Circulation  for 
OCTOBER 

312,966 

A  Gain  of  IS.MI 
Over  October  Year  Ago 

SUNDAY  209,608 

A  Gain  of  12,300 
Over  October  Year  Ago 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 


SUNPAPERS 


M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency,  and  Mrs.  Frost  sailed  on  the 
Savannah  Line  steamer  City  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  from  Boston  Nov.  22  en  route 
to  their  winter  home  in  Florida. 

Nelson  H.  Seubert,  formerly  with 
Media  Records,  Inc.  has  joined  the 
contact  and  service  staff  of  Forschew 
and  Jacobus,  New  York. 

George  Buur  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Lea  &  Per¬ 
rins  sauce  and  H.  P.  sauce  for  1941. 

J.  W.  Pepper  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  and  George  P.  Butterly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.  Stuart  G. 
Arnold  remains  as  executive  vice- 
president. 

Wilfred  S.  King  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  J.  M,  Mathes,  Inc. 
He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
radio  and  motion -picture  department 
of  the  agency. 

Charles  R.  Marshall,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  the  agency. 

Hardin  H.  Littell,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  John  E.  Smith’s  Sons 
Company  of  Buffalo  and  more  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  the  Industrial 
Advertising  Service,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Addison  Vars,  Inc.  of  Buffalo 
in  the  capacity  of  account  executive. 

J.  O.  Carson,  Pittsburgh,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  H.  J. 
Heintz  Co.,  recently  addressed  the 
Cincinnati  Advertisers  Club. 


INSURANCE  AD  MEET 

Paul  Cornell,  former  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  wil  be  guest  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York.  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Cornell’s 
subject  is  “How  to  Plan  An  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign.” 


Lauds  Newspapers  ^ 
For  Movie  Advertising 

Boston,  Nov.  26 — Newspapers  are 
the  most  effective  advertising  medium 
for  the  “merchandising”  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  they  acount  for  at  least  68% 
of  the  consumer  revenue,  Arthur  A.  | 
Schmidt,  publicity  manager  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn  Mayer,  informed  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Boston  today.  “Movies,”  ■ 
he  said,  “are  one  of  the  most  perish- ! 
able  commodities  made;  the  movies , 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  which 
might  face  a  merchandiser  with  mil-  , 
lions  of  packages  of  an  unknown  | 
product  which  must  be  nationally  dis-  ' 
tributed  to  stores  on  Dec.  1  and  moved 
off  the  shelves  prior  to  Dec.  15.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  motion  j 
picture  advertising  was  trending  away 
from  exaggeration,  but  reminded  that  | 
“we  are  appealing  to  emotion,  and 
those  who  like  Clark  Gable  would  con¬ 
sider  anything  we  say  to  be  imder- 
statement,  and  those  who  don’t  like 
him  would  regard  anything  we  say  i 
about  him  as  an  exaggeration.” 

Institutional  advertising  is  of  little  j 
or  no  value  in  the  motion  picture  busi-  | 
ness,  Schmidt  declared,  emphasizing  I 
that  each  picture  presents  a  separate 
problem  that  cannot  be  covered  by 
general  trade-mark  advertising.  The  i 
film  industry  has  so  much  to  gamble  | 
with  in  its  costly  productions  that  it 
would  rather  over-spend  than  under-  j 
spend  in  its  advertising  campaigns,  ] 
Schmidt  said.  The  annual  motion  pic¬ 
ture  ad  budget  now  runs  to  about  $78,-  . 
000,000  per  year  and  in  the  domestic 
market  the  industry’s  advertising  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  loss  of  foreign  markets, 
he  added.  ! 

Schmidt  described  exploitation  as ; 
“doing  the  absurd  thing  at  the  logical 
time.” 


Mills  of  the  Youngstown 
district,  now  operating  at 
capacity,  are  enlarging  to 
meet  the  national  defense 
needs.  Advertisers  can¬ 
not  cover  this  market  of 
more  than  300,000  with 
any  paper  but  the 

Uinbifator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Botfon  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit 
Atlanta  Kansas  City 


Newspaper  readership  sur¬ 
veys  show  the  value  of  a 

PICTURE  PAGE 

Whether  you  use  a  picture 
page  as  a  set  feature  or 
as  a  handy  filler,  consider 
these  merits  of  the 


ACME 

PICTURE  PAGE 


Issued  six  days  a  week. 
Full  page  or  chopped  mats. 

Write  for  Proofs 


W,  3rd  AND  lakeside 
CLEVELAND 


WORTH 


ThiK  ''Show  Windiiw**  biiildw  waleK  for 


department 

stares 


That’s  it !  The  Christian  Science  it  builds  sales  among  the  best 
Monitor  is  the  “show  window”  class  of  customers, 
of  785  department  stores  in  y®"’ 

,  ,  1  /.  .  .  .1  •  .  cities  where  these  advertisers 

hundreds  of  cities  throughout  •  .  •  u 

are  located,  you  can  proht  by 

the  United  States,  Canada,  an  experiences  and  build  new 

other  countries.  These  adver-  business.  How?  By  placing  your 
lisers  include  many  of  the  coun-  product  or  service  in  the  “show- 
try’s  leading  retailers  .  .  .  stores  wimlow”  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  set  the  pace  in  modem  by  thousands  of  department 
methods  of  selling  .  .  .  stores  customers  who  respond  to 

that  can  definitely  cheek  adver-  'Monitor  advertising. 

tising  response.  f>S.  A  complete  list  of  the 

Week  after  week,  year  after  735  department  store  adver- 
year,  these  department  stores  tisers  in  The  Christian  Science 
advertise  in  the  Monitor  because  Monitor  is  available  at  the  near- 
thev  know  from  experience  that  est  Monitor  office. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Piil)liohr<l  itv  Tile  (!hri!>tian  Srirnt'e  Puhlixhing 
Ont*.  Norway  Slrrel.  B«i!»lon.  Ma.»Ka<’hiiM'll!« 
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OTHER  RRAXJII  OFFICES:  ChiraRo,  Driroil,  Miami.  Si,  l.oui,,  Kansai  City.  San  Francisco. 
I.n,  AnRcIcs.  Sralllr  .  .  ,  London.  Paris,  Geneva,  Sydney 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Tractor  Hook-Up 
Gets  Out  Paper 
In  Texas  Storm 

Turns  Press  of  Amarillo 
Times  as  Power  Fails  .  .  . 
How  Emergency  Was  Met 

Ingenious  power-printing  devices 
were  used  this  week  when  Amarillo 
and  most  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  suf¬ 
fered  a  complete  blackout  in  the  ice 
storm  over  the  week-end  of  Nov.  23- 
24  which  completely  eliminated  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  communication 
and  shut  off  all  electricity. 

The  Amarillo  Times  met  the  emer¬ 
gency  by  a  “back-to-the-farm”  set¬ 
up.  A  heavy-duty  farm  tractor  was 
obtained  by  W.  Glynn  Morris,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
and  with  some  makeshift  belt-and- 
pulley  arrangements,  sufficient  power 
was  available  to  turn  the  paper’s  Du¬ 
plex  flat  bed  press.  Printers,  work¬ 
ing  by  candle  light  in  the  early  hours 
of  Monday,  Nov.  25,  dug  out  all  kinds 
of  old  hand-set  type  and  canvassed  all 
shops  in  town  for  sticks. 

Maytag  Washcri  Set  Extra 

S.  B.  Whittenburg,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  co-publisher  with  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  also  went  “back  to  the  farm,”  to 
get  something  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
the  gas-pot  Linotypes.  He  got  some 
gasoline-motors  from  the  Maytag 
washing  machine  agency,  and  with  the 
help  of  mechanics  finally  got  two  of 
the  machines  operating.  Carrier  boys 
were  called  in  and,  working  in  shifts, 
they  turned  the  Ludlow  by  hand. 
The  editor,  Larry  L.  Sisk,  took  a  place 
at  a  case  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 
The  Times  put  out  its  first  “blackout” 
extra,  only  45  minutes  behind  its  usual 
first  edition  schedule. 

The  makeshift  power  was  continued 
in  preparation  for  the  home  edition, 
gasoline  motors  and  the  tractor  filling 
the  shop  with  noise  and  smoke,  when 
the  electric  power  finally  came  back 
on  in  mid-afternoon.  TTie  electricity 
gave  the  needed  push  to  close  out  the 
home  edition  only  25  minutes  late. 

Harry  Lenunon,  circulation  manager, 
reported  all  buses  and  trains  were 
caught  on  schedule,  and  home  de¬ 
livery  was  just  about  normal.  About 
5,500  of  the  “blackout”  extras  were 
sold  on  the  streets. 

The  advertising  staff,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  W.  Stalsworth,  advertising 
manager,  devoted  its  attention  to  han¬ 
dling  “readers”  as  emergency  adver¬ 
tisements,  telling  people  where  to  go 
to  get  free  water,  where  to  eat,  to 
buy,  etc. 

For  news  from  the  outside  world, 


two  girls  in  the  editorial  department 
were  assigned  to  battery  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  sets,  to  pick  up  all  news  possible. 

Outside  Newt  by  Short  Wave 

The  Amarillo  Globe  and  News,  af¬ 
ternoon  and  morning,  also  operated 
on  an  emergency  basis.  With  the 
Sunday  paper  out  of  the  way  and  de¬ 
livered  on  schedule  as  the  ice  storm 
grew,  lack  of  wire  service  was  met 
by  lining  up  radio  amateurs.  John 
McCarty,  editor  of  the  News,  swung 
•n  as  city  editor,  with  the  assistance 
of  George  Ray,  editor  of  the  Globe, 
and  both  afternoon  and  morning  staffs 
were  assigned  to  storm  coverage. 

In  the  downtown  area,  current  was 
maintained  for  a  while,  and  the  News 
went  to  press  on  schedule  with  its 
early  mail  edition  of  Monday’s  paper. 
The  entire  city  was  blacked  out  about 
llpjn. 

Of  the  paper’s  battery  of  Linotypes, 
only  two  were  equipped  with  gas  pots. 
Delco  motors  were  connected  to  these 
machines  and  production  of  type  con¬ 
tinued.  But  prospects  of  power  suf¬ 
ficient  to  turn  the  papers’  big  press 
were  very  dim,  and  emergency  print¬ 
ing  facilities  were  sought. 

Two  men  were  given  a  bundle  of 
local  copy  and  headed  south  in  their 
car  until  they  found  a  plant  with 
power  to  publish  an  emergency  edi¬ 
tion.  About  50  miles  south  of  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Herb  Hilbum  of  the  Plainview 
Herald  turned  out  12,000  4-page 
papers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  San  Jacinto 
Press,  Amarillo  neighborhood  weekly, 
offered  its  flatbed  press  to  the  Globe- 
News,  if  power  could  be  obtained. 
Steps  were  taken  to  connect  up  a  gas¬ 
oline  motor.  But  before  the  emergency 
edition  could  be  delivered  from  Plain- 
view  or  the  San  Jacinto  Press  plant 
could  be  put  in  operation,  emer- 

New  En 


The  Sun  goes  home  to 
worthwhile  buying  families 
throughout  New  York  City 
and  suburbs.  Surveys  show 
The  Sun  predominates 
among  families  with  above- 
average  buying  power. 

^un 

NEW  YORK 


gency  power  service  came  on.  Plates 
of  the  still  unpublished  morning 
paper,  still  on  the  press,  were  run  off 
as  an  inside  section  of  the  afternoon 
Globe. 

The  Dalhart  Texan,  evening  daily, 
published  a  four-page  edition  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Clayton  (N.  M.)  News  and  the  Union 
County  Leader  of  Clayton,  both 
weeklies. 

■ 

NEW  SUNDAY  MAG 

A  new  Sunday  magazine  section, 
“Home,”  will  be  launched  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Dec.  1,  the  paper  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Described  as  “the 
first  of  its  kind  in  American  journal¬ 
ism,”  the  section  will  be  a  24-page 
tabloid  in  color,  devoted  exclusively 
to  home  topics.  Features  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  will  include  house  plans,  shop¬ 
ping  guide  for  women,  home  decora¬ 
tion,  gardening,  kitchen  gadgets,  fur¬ 
niture  planning,  features  on  science 
in  the  home,  stories  about  remarkable 
women.  The  magazine  is  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Times  long-estab¬ 
lished  Sunday  Magazine  section,  but 
will  drop  the  general  features  for¬ 
merly  carried  in  favor  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  modern  living.  Bob  White 
edits  the  section. 

■ 

DROPS  EDITION 

The  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  Saturday  edition  and  is 
now  published  week  day  evenings 
except  Saturday. 


Minn.  Daily  Sold, 

Plan  Merger  of  2 

Sale  of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Dailj 
Republican  to  the  Red  Wing  DaUf 
Eagle  and  plans  for  ultimately  mag. 
ing  the  two  newspapers  into  one  to  bt 
known  as  the  Daily  Republican  £ag|( 
were  announced  Nov.  18.  Announct- 
ment  of  the  change  was  made  b; 
R.  L.  Grondahl,  president  of  the  Red 
Wing  Publishing  Co.,  who  said  that 
Albert  Marshall,  Jr.,  publisher  of  tix 
Daily  Eagle,  had  acquired  a  majority 
interest  in  the  former  company. 

■ 

THOMAS  O.  HARRIS 

’Thomas  O.  Harris,  70,  editorU 
writer  and  political  reporter  for  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  died  Nor. 
26  in  that  city  after  undergoing  an 
emergency  appendectomy  Nov.  21. 
He  served  at  various  times  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
New  Orleans  Item,  and  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  World, 
Shreveport  Times  and  Shreveport 
Journal. 

m 

GETS  ACCOUNT 

Bauer  &  Black  Division  of  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  Chicago,  has  appointed 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  the  advertising  of  its 
entire  line,  excepting  Blue  Jay  com 
plasters,  which  will  continue  to  be 
placed  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
York. 


Millions  of  Dollars 

being  spent  by  the  Government 

in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Over  $30,000,000  of  National  Defense  orders  have  been  already 
awarded  to  Pontiac  industries.  This  added  business  along  with 
peak  production  in  Pontiac's  large  automotive  plants  makes  this 
one  of  the  best  employed  and  able-to-buy  markets.  Many  new 
advertisers  are  recognizing  this  with  schedules  in  the  Press  this 
fall  and  during  the  coming  year. 

Industrial  Payrolls 
$29,607,650 

First  10  Months  1940 


Didn’t  those  cranberries  go  great 
with  your  Thanksgiving  turkey? 

You  bet  they  did! 

Just  remember  that  they  probably 
grew  in  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  Front  Yard. 

We  grow  55%  of  the  United  States 
crop  in  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  get  about  $4,000,000  for 
it. 

5000  of  our  people  handle  them, 
and  most  of  that  money  passes 
sooner  or  later  through  New  Bed¬ 
ford  cash  registers. 

NEW  BEDFORD 
^tanbarb-tEimesi 

MORNING  MERCURY 

National  Representatives 
Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman 


$18,747,152 

First  10  Months  1939 

$12,213,270 


First  10  Months  1938 


Payrolls  OCTOBER.  1940  —  $3,723,297 
OCTOBER,  1939  —  2,369,432 
”  OCTOBER.  1938  —  1,220,893 

DOMINANT  Coverage  in  Michigan’s 
SECOND  Largest  County 


A.  B. 
Daily 


33.255 

The  Pontiac  Daily  Press 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Corrt*^' 


C^RWU 

oov  OAfOl 


....  NO  WONDER  that  the  promotion  of  the  GAME 
OF  CHECK  actually  drew  crowds  in  Chicago  that  blocked 
traffic!  The  enthusiasm  was  terrific  for  today  the  Quiz  is 
AMERICA’S  NUMBER  I  FASCINATION! 


....  NO  WONDER  that  within  two  weeks  Chicago¬ 
ans,  excited  by  this  GREATEST  OF  ALL  QUIZ  CONTESTS, 
wrote  in  more  than  14,000  LETTERS! 


THAT’S  WHY  TODAY 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  ANNOUNCES  THAT 

★  FROM  iVOIF  ON  the  Game  of  Check  uill 
he  sold  only  as  a  READER-INTEREST 
CIRCVLATION  FEATURE  TO  BUILD 
GOOD-WILL. 

FROM  NOW  ON  the  Game  of  Check  tcill 
^  be  presented  to  newspaper  readers  as  ft 
FREE  CONTEST,  a  contest  in  which  the 
reader  has  NOTHING  TO  BUY, 
NOTHING  TO  SELL,  NOTHING  TO 
PAY,  NO  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  GET! 

★  FROM  NOW  ON  the  Game  of  Check  will 
be  sold  only  on  a  FLAT  FEE  basis! 


The  0>rree'  An.-er 

THt  SHOULOW 

1  the  eon 


The  contest  is  as  sim| 
each  cartoon-questioi 
nate  answers,  one,  an 
correct.  .  .  .  And  wli 
the  questions  in  this 
Check  are  lively,  up-+ 
of  popular  interest! 


1 


I 


AME  OF 


Cjiec^  IS 


NOW  BEING 


liLD  AS  A  READER -INTEREST  FEATURE! 

PULARITY  OF  THE  QUIZ  CRAZE  MAKES  IT  TO 

N  THIS  CONTEST  AS  A  FREE  CONTEST  FOR  READERS! 


use  sreAK 


„  ,  Chech  H! 

„„na  IWlo.'  ••• 

Rowip  O 
8RIAST  O 


TREMFNDOUS  public  interest  in  the  Quiz  proves  that 
the  Game  of  Check  will  yield  overwhelming  returns. 
W  ith  this  high-powered  reader-interest  feature,  newspapers 
can  build  circulation  and  good  will  at  a  cost  that  will  make  it 
pay  to  run  a  FREE  CONTEST — a  contest  w  here  the  Con¬ 
testant  has  NOTHING  TO  PAY,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
buy,  nothing  to  sell  and  NO  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE 
REQUIRED!  A  contest  where  you  give  your  readers 
FUN  AND  GASH!  A  contest  which  will  attract 
throngs  of  NEW  READERS  to  your  newspaper! 


fill  that!  Under 
fs  are  four  alter- 
one,  of  which  is 
wM  ^osf  important — 
is  6^  fiining  0ame  of 
>t0‘  minute  questions 


/ 


imp 

ion 

and 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO  BUILD 
CIRCULATION  AND  GOOD  WILL- 


r'V' 


.  ■1‘Z’ 


T)  ECAUSE+he  Game  of  Check 
^  has  UNIVERSAL  APPEAL . . . 
because  these  fascinating  car¬ 
toon  -  questions  interest  young 
and  old  alike . . .  because  this  con¬ 
test  intrigues  every  member  of 
the  family  ...  in  other  words,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THE  RESPONSE  TO 
THIS  CONTEST  IS  OVER¬ 
WHELMING.  it  PAYS  a  news¬ 
paper  of  any  size 

a  OZ  tuSii  *0 

— of  Check  as  a 


FREE  CONTEST! 


Publishers  Service  Company  will 
supply  you  with  a  complete  cam¬ 
paign — layouts,  art,  mats,  copy, 
rules,  etc.,  plus  a  comprehensive 
working  plan  for  the  contest. . . . 
The  outlay  in  royalty  fee  and 
prizes  will  yield  a  return  in  ac¬ 
tual  circulation  that  will  make 
this  a  MEMORABLE  INVEST¬ 
MENT.  Write  us  for  figures  on 
proven  achievements  and  be 
convinced  that  ifou  can  afford 
this  contest! 

***V/e  can  show  you,  if  you  are  interested,  how 
this  campaign  can  be  tied  up  with  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  mutual  benefit. 


The  name,  the  stylization  of  the  cartoon-question  format,  the  rules  of  the 
Game  of  Check,  as  well  as  all  copy  and  other  promotional  material  developed 
for  this  contest,  have  been  thoroughly  protected  by  law  against  infringement. 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  CO 


75  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NOVEMBER  30,  1940 


25 


Ben  W.  Bloom, 
Hearst  Chief, 

Dies  at  52 

Circulation  Director 

Passes  Suddenly  .  .  . 

Long  on  ICMA  Member 

Benjamin  W.  Bloom,  52,  director  of 
American  Weekly  and  Puck,  The 
Comic  Weekly,  and  general  circula¬ 
tion  director  of 
Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  ,  died  Nov. 

23  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  in 
St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital,  New 
York.  He  had 
collapsed  at  the 
New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  that 
afternoon  while 
talking  with  his 
brother,  Peter  A. 

Bloom,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Succeeded  Stodqhill 
Mr.  Bloom,  who  had  been  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  American  Weekly 
and  Puck.  The  Comic  Weekly,  since 
July  24.  1939,  took  on  the  additional 
duties  of  general  circulation  director 
of  Hearst  Newspapers  in  December, 
1939.  He  succeeded  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  who  resigned  to  become 
business  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Bloom  had  been  with  Hearst 
newspapers  22  years.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  July,  1939.  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  where  he 
had  been  circulation  director  for  10 
years. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  1903,  and  from 
1910  to  1913  was  assistant  circulation 
manager  under  Max  Annenberg,  who 
currently  is  on  leave-of-absence  from 
bis  post  as  circulation  director  of  the 
Hew  York  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Bloom  worked  a  year  on  W.  R. 
Hearst’s  Chicago  American.  In  1915 
be  joined  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  as 
circulation  manager  and  the  following 
year  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  Express- 
Tribune  as  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

ICMA  Member  26  Years 

After  several  years  as  a  wholesale 
newspaper  and  magazine  distributor 
in  Peoria.  Ill.,  he  joined  the  New  York 
American  as  circulation  director  in 
1920.  In  1929  he  was  transferred  to 
Ihe  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Bloom  had  been  a  member  of 
ibe  International  Circulation  Man- 
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agers  Association  since  1914.  He  also 
was  active  in  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  the  former  Hen¬ 
rietta  Perkins,  who  was  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
when  he  met  her  in  1911.  Besides  his 
widow  and  brother,  he  leaves  a  son, 
Robert  Wesley  Bloom,  a  sound  engi¬ 
neer  with  Warner  Brothers. 

■ 

Sir  Hugh  Denison, 
Publisher,  Dies 
At  75  in  Sydney 

War  Board  Chairman  of 
Associated  Newspapers, 

Ltd.  .  .  .  Former  Envoy 

Sir  Hugh  Robert  Denison,  75,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
managing  director  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Australian  Paper  Manufacturers, 
Ltd.,  of  Melboune,  died  in  Sydney, 
Nov.  23. 

Sir  Hugh,  who  was  bom  Nov.  11, 


1865,  New  South  Wales,  the  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Dixon,  was  former 
Australian  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States. 

Leader  in  Publishing  Fieid 

He  was  educated  at  Scotch  College, 
Melbourne;  Prince  Albert  Edward 
College  in  Adelciide  and  at  University 
College,  London,  England. 

In  Australia  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspaper  figures  of 
the  country.  With  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
publisher  of  a  large  group  of  news¬ 
papers  and  now  director  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Ministry  of  Information,  he  did 
much  to  improve  Australian  overseas 
news  services,  particularly  from  the 
U.  S. 

At  one  time  he  was  publisher  of 
the  Sydney  Sun,  which  had  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  in  Australia. 

From  1926  to  1928  Sir  Hugh,  who 
was  knighted  in  1923,  served  as  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Australia  to  the  U.  S. 
During  that  period  he  did  much  to 
promote  increased  trade  between  the 
two  countries  and  after  his  retirement 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  these 
shores. 

While  Commissioner  he  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  called  Mayor  Wil¬ 


liam  Hale  Thompson  of  Chicago,  who 
was  then  trying  to  purge  Chicago  of 
all  things  British,  a  “fortuitous  blath¬ 
erskite.”  This  phrase  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  newspaper  comment. 

Active  in  civic  affairs  Sir  Hugh  was 
a  city  councilor  at  Adelaide  in  1888-89, 
and  from  1901-05  he  was  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  representing  first  North 
Adelaide  and  later  Adelaide.  In  1907, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Denison  by 
deed  poll. 

In  1893  he  married  Sarah  Fothergill 
of  Freemantle,  West  Australia.  She 
died  several  years  ago.  Three  sons 
survive,  one  of  whom  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Newspaper,  Ltd. 

■ 

COLLINS  CITY  EDITOR 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  has  posted  a  notice 
on  the  city  room  bulletin  board  an¬ 
nouncing  the  appointment  of  Eli  Ives 
Collins  as  city  editor  succeeding  the 
late  George  V.  Headley.  Collins  is  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  He  has  been 
with  the  Jersey  Journal  15  years 
as  reporter,  rewrite  man,  assistant 
city  editor  and  makeup  and  feature 
editor. 
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BASIC  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  INC. 

TO  OISBANO 

APRIL  1st,  1941 

EXPERIMENT  ENDS 

i 

The  organizailon  of  Basic  Newspaper  Group,  Inc., 
early  in  1940  was  an  earnest  experiment  on  the 
part  of  five  newspapers — The  Dallas  News,  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News,  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  to  simplify 
and  streamline  the  method  of  buying  and  selling 
newspaper  advertising  in  group  newspapers  to  fit 
the  modern  needs  and  selling  tactics  of  national 
manufacturers  and  their  agencies. 

SOUND  IDEA 

Although  the  Group  will  be  disbanded  on  April  1 , 

1941,  for  lack  of  adequate  support  by  national 
advertisers,  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  these  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  idea  behind  this  plan  was,  and  still 
is,  basically  sound.  It  is  hoped  that,  through  this 
experiment,  the  seed  has  been  planted  for  future 
development  and  growth  of  this  idea  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale. 

CURRENT  CONTRACTS 

will  be  carried  out  to  completion  by  member 
newspapers  of  the  Group. 

NEW  CONTRACTS 

will  be  accepted  through  March  31st,  1941,  for 
space  to  be  used  not  later  than  December  31, 

Frank  G.  Huntress, 

San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News, 

1941. 

1 

Ted  Dealey, 

1  1  Dallas  News, 

BASIC  NEWSPAPEB  GROUP,  INC. 

1  E.  K.  Gaylord, 

1  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 

! 

383  Madison  Ave„  New  York  City 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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LORD  ROTHERMERE 

0\K  OF  the  figures  dominant  in  both  British 
journalism  an<l  world  polities  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration  passe<t  from  the  earthly  seene  this  week. 
I  low  n)ueh  different  tcnlay’s  civilization  might 
have  l)een  had  Harold  Harmsworth  remained  in 
the  British  eivil  .service,  which  he  for.s<M)k  to  join 
his  brilliant,  erratic  brother  Alfred  in  journalism 
i'  a  tempting,  but  idle  s|)eculation  tcalay. 

('ertain  it  is  that  he  brought  to  Briti.sh  journal 
i-m  a  touch  that  it  had  never  before  possessed-  - 
a  touch  that  differed  widely  from  that  which 
made  .\lfred.  Viscount  Northcliffe,  the  foreniost 
jc'urnalist  of  the  last  war  era.  Northcliffe,  more 
than  any  man  in  England  and  perhaps  e<iiialled 
by  only  William  R.  Hearst  at  his  peak,  had  a 
genius  for  making  papers  that  people  would  buy. 
Harold,  who  liecame  Viscount  Rothermere  at  a 
time  when  many  able  and  lil)eral  commoners  Iw 
<-:  mc  peers,  was  gifted  with  a  bu.siness  .sense 
matched  by  few  in  the  publi.shing  industry. 

Before  Northcliffe’s  death  in  1922,  Rothermere 
had  already  begun  the  vast  financial  expan.sion 
of  the  press  empire  his  brother  had  generated. 
In  the  early  1920’s,  parallelling  the  growth  of 
lu’w.spapt'r  chains  in  the  IT.  S.  the  Rothermere 
interests  had  acquired  under  various  corporate 
titles,  interests  in  a  large  numl)er  of  provincial 
dailies.  Others,  notably  the  Berry  brothers,  made 
similar  advances. 

Rothermere  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders, 
t<K).  in  the  development  of  adequate  newsprint 
supplies  in  overseas  dominions  for  the  immense 
demands  of  circulations  which  for  the  first  time 
in  journalistic  historv'  topped  the  million  mark. 

He  was  also  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
newspaper  adverti.sing  on  lines  that  <-losely  fol¬ 
lowed  .\merican  technique — avoiding,  however, 
the  error  of  cha.sing  volume  regartlless  of  profit. 

IMiether  British  joumali.sm  is  richer  or  poorer 
for  the  operations  of  Imrd  Rothermere  and  his 
contemporaries  is  a  disputed  question.  \  number 
of  great  journalistic  titles  faded  and  «lied  under 
the  pressures  of  ma.ss  capitalism  that  Rother- 
mere’s  limited  liability  companies  brought  to 
l>oar  on  weakly-financed  rivals.  H«‘  made  the 
British  public  a  newspaper  sharehohler  by 
the  sale  of  non-voting  .securities,  and  his  com¬ 
panies  usually  rewarded  their  investors  well.  But 
the  question  of  whether  that  makes  for  healthx 
joumali.sm  remains  yet  unanswered. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  now  that  the  immense 
•uid  sincere  energies  of  this  new.spaper  giant  were 
not  directed  long  ago  to  the  fo.stering  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  Briti.sh  Empire  and  the  I'^fiited 
Slates.  They  weren’t  however,  for  Rothermere 
was  one  of  the  foremost  and  one  of  the  most 
intense  protagonists  of  imperial  .solidarity  against 
all  comers.  Uncle  Sam  he  might  have  accepted 
as  a  friendly  comj)etitor  for  the  w«)rld’s  trade, 
but  not  as  a  blood  brother. 

.\nd  so  I>ord  Rothermere  died  in  Bermuda,  far 
from  the  .scene  of  his  greate.st  accomplishments. 
H(  died,  knowing  that  the  press  of  Britain,  in¬ 
cluding  the  papers  he  had  .so  long  ojM'rated.  were 
fighting  heroically  to  maintain  a  scheme  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  he  himself  had  seruned  to  Irelieve 
dec'adent  a  few’  years  ago.  He  died  knowing  that 
the  Clerman  nation,  once  his  choice  for  England’s 
l>est  friend,  was  pitting  the  lives  and  the  wealth  of 
it.'  jreoplc  to  beat  England  into  subjection.  It 
was  not  a  hairpy  conclu.sion  to  a  life  which  hac* 
Ikm-ii  devoted  faithfully,  and  jrrofitably.  to  the 
arlvaucement  of  what  he  considered  Fhigland’s 
iK'st  intere.sts,  but  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
melts  somewhat  Irefore  the  thought  that  he  was 
still  in  the  national  service  when  his  end  came. 


Tliat  I  inu>  publish  with  the  voice  of  thunksgiviiip. 
and  tell  of  all  Tli\  wondrous  works. —  Psalms 
\\\I:  7. 

HOLD  YOUR  HATS! 

I',1)\V.\RD  L.  BERN.WS,  through  the  Viking 
Pre.ss,  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  1. ‘52-page. 
pajH'r-baeked  IwKtk  titletl  "SiK’ak  Ujr  for  Democ¬ 
racy,”  wherein  he  cites  the  many  ways  groups  and 
itidividiials  may  foster  the  principles  of  denuK-niey 
and  cond)at  jM-rsons  who  are  w  orking  agitinst  thetn. 

No  channel  of  reaching  the  public  is  overltKtked. 
and  .sjK’cific  in.structions  are  given  on  how  to  u.se 
them  all,  including  the  pre.ss.  ra<lio,  jtublic  forum.s, 
netitmal  holidays,  siH.M?ches,  plays  and  pageants, 
telegrams,  billljoards,  biittotis  and  sti<-kers.  word 
of  mouth — even  paid  ailvertising. 

Mr.  Bertiays,  wln»  is  modestly  referred  to  b\ 
his  publishers  as  “U.  S.  iniblicist  No.  1”  (the 
qiiotes  are  theirs) ,  baldly  states  in  the  few  |)ara- 
graplis  alxnit  advertising: 

“*//  there  in  a  budget  for  mlvertixing.  the  adriee 
of  qualified  enunnel  on  publie  relations,  if  avail¬ 
able,  should  be  seeured  to  help  determine  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  used.  Then  an  advertising  ageneg 
mag  be  engaged  to  assist  in  the  advertising 
ranipaigu.” 

Tlie  italics,  G(k1  help  us,  (though  (piite  un- 
lictv.s.sary  for  this  audience)  are  defitiitt’ly  ours. 

Beh»re  our  eyes  sw  ims  the  picture  of  an  organ - 
iziition  or  firm  which  wi.shes  to  use  pairl  advertis¬ 
ing  to  .s]M‘ak  up  for  democracy.  Taking  Bernays' 
advice,  a  qualified  coun.sel  on  public  relations  is 
sought  immediately.  There  is  none  in  the  city  .  .  . 
tiiere  is  none  in  the  .state  .  .  .  who  is  there  but 
■  r.  S.  publicist  No.  1?”  .  .  .  (ba.se  thought!) 

The  paid  adverti.sing  budget  finally  emerges  as 
•I  local  pageant,  10,000  wind.shiehl  slickers,  and  a 
word  of  mouth  campaign! 

We  cannot  help  but  express  our  .syinjrathy  for 
the  entire  advertising  field  when  the  day  arrives 
that  “qualified  coun.sel  on  publie  relations”  are 
••on.sulted  before  any  program  is  decided  iqKUi. 

"EXCESS  PROFITS"  ADVERTISING 

THE  SPRE.\D  of  defen.se  i)rogram  contracts 
acro.ss  the  land  has  revived  talk  of  a  Ixioin 
ill  adverti.sing  by  companies  which  hop«‘  by  such 
i*xj)enditures  to  reduce  their  profits  lielow  the 
higher  tax  levels.  Some  publi.shers  are  probable 
hoping  that  .some  .such  tonic  may  n-vivc  linage 
volume.  We  are  not. 

.\dverti.sing  cannot  Im‘  economically  u.s»*d  for 
such  a  pur|M).se.  Sound  ailverti.sing  that  serves  a 
genuine  ]iublic  purjKi.se  must  lie  keyed  to  an 
c<(ually  sound  .sales  jirogram.  If  it  is  aimed 
merely  to  .si)end  money  for  the  avoidance  of  taxes 
ipijKised  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  it  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  juomote  .sales,  and  it  probably  will 
promote  new  public  resentment  against  bu.siness. 
There  are  more  economic,  if  less  easy,  methoiK 
f>f  holfling  profits  down — Slower  jiriees  to  the  «on- 
'luner  Iieing  the  most  obvious  and  hone.st. 

PESSIMISM  IS  TREASON 

Is  it  an  offen.se,  is  it  a  mistake,  is  it  a  <Tiine  to 
take  a  hojx’ful  view  of  the  j)ro.sj>ects  of  your 
country?  .  .  .  Hojk*  is  the  mainspring  of  jiatriot- 
i'ln. — David  TJogd  George,  in  address  to  House 
of  Commons,  1919. 


I  A  L 


NEWS  FROM  BRITAIN 

READING  THE  NEWS  from  ami  alK.ul  Kii. 

land’s  tortures  in  the  past  w»*»‘k"s  pajK-r  left 
oiir  emotions  divided.  First,  wc-  wondered  to  bn 
great  an  extent  the  cen.sor  had  sugar-coatecl  tb 
|>iinted  and  broadcast  stories  of  Luftwaffe  Iximli 
damage  to  British  industrial  jrroductiou.  .Xnd  sec 
ond.  we  .sjH'ciilated  on  the  rea.son  for  the  .sudden 
wave  of  jK-.ssimism,  the  hints  of  a  dire  einergemi 
fining  the  embattled  i.slaiid  in  a  not  I<ki  distjini 
fi.tiire. 

'I'liere  can  1k‘  no  doubt  that  the  corres|K»iidriit> 
w  lio  have  gone  through  Duidon’s  hell  have  aU' 
doin’  their  iM’st  to  bring  the  story  of  the  terror  to 
.Vinericaii  readers.  .Ml  te.stimony,  even  of  enmpet 
ilive  rivals,  agrees  on  that.  At  the  .same  tina 
there  is  little  question  that  their  .stories  have  onl\ 
occ-asionally  lM‘«*n  able  to  carry  across  the  ocea: 
lh«'  full  jiictiire  of  what  havoc;  three-  montli.s «( 
diiy-and-night  iKunbing  must  have  w  rought  in  i 
hind  which  .six  months  ago  had  jrractically  no  anti 
iiiic  rafl  defense-.  Now  and  the-n  an  official  an- 
lioiinei-me-nt  or  an  editorial  e|Uotalion  lifts  tlr 
e  iirtain  brie-tly — .-iml  the-.se  gliinjr.ses  have-  not  liw 
re  iissiiring. 

Of  the-  |M-rsonal  valor  exhibite-el  by  the-  Roya 
\ir  Fore-e-,  no  e|ue.stioii  can  lx;  raise-d.  Wit  limit  a 
Irijde-  siqiply  of  guts,  the-.se  Ijoys  would  long  ap 
hiive^  epiit  Ix-fore  the  vastly  sujH-rior  numbers  of 
Ihe-ir  fex-.  Of  the  jaersonal  courage  of  the  edvilian 
millions,  no  question  can  exist.  .V  le.ss  stable,  a 
le-s.s  valiant  jaeojde  might  long  ago  have  forced  i 
cajait Illation  in  the  face  of  the  destruction  and 
hardshiji  that  has  bee*n  wreaked  uix)n  thetn.  Tbc 
e|ue-.stioii  that  has  now  lieen  rai.sed  in  .Vniericaii 
minds  is  whether  enough  remains  of  British  jdant- 
or  will  remain  at  the  winter’s  end.  to  eiiablf 
Britain  to  hold  its  ground  (or  its  air)  against  i 
f'x-  who  .seems  to  grow  no  weaker. 

If  that  is  a  jtrobability,  it  should  lx-  made  i- 
e-lear  and  as  definite  as  weirds  e-an  make  it— even 
at  the  risk  of  comforting  the-  Nazis.  The  word- 
e-e.n’t  have  the  ring  of  projiaganda,  of  prejtarinf 
the  .\merieans  for  .seimething  not  yet  mentioned, 
or  they  will  not  accompli.sh  the-ir  mi.s.sion.  It  may 
lx-  doubtful  that  Amerie-an  preKliie-tiem  e-an  meet 
all  Briti.sh  nee-ds,  with  the  Ix-sf  of  intention  and 
the  fulle.st  e-exifieration  eif  enir  industrial  factor- 
But  unless  that  intentiein  anel  e-exiperation  an 
streingly  pre.sent.  the  ta.sk  may  be  more  that 
doubtful.  It  might  be  hojiele.s.s. 

f'eimplete  e-andor  be-twex-n  the  Briti.sh  geiveni 
me-nt  anel  Ixdh  its  own  ixxijile-  anel  theme  eif  other 
liuids  may  .seem  a  strange  re*eximmenelation  to  a 
nation  fighting  feir  its  life.  This  is  a  new  fonn  of 
war.  however — a  war  of  ieleas  tyjiifie-d  by  the 
antagoni.sts — and  the  frank  exere-i.se-  eif  eleinex-rati' 
frex-  sjHX-ch  anel  free  press  may.  at  the-  last, 
British  elemeicracy  the-  vie-teiry  that  six-ms  remote 
at  this  writing. 

GREETINGS  TO  GALLAGHER 

THE  PEN,  it  seems,  is  mightier  than  the  hase^ 

bludgeon.  .Always  a  consi.stently  devastating 
e-ritic  of  the  Chicago  Cubs.  James  T.  Gallagher 
.‘5f5.  ba.seball  writer  for  the  Chicago  //e’rald 
American,  has  been  named  general  manacer  of 
the  team  with  full  authority  to  make  whatf'fj 
e-lianges  he-  eon.sielers  neex-.s.sary  for  the  gixxl  o 
the  e-lub. 

We  are  pulling  for  Gallagher.  All  newsjiapen 
eleim  is  involved.  Editors  and  writers  have  alway- 
Ixx-n  sure  of  their  competency  to  conduct  variof 
affairs  with  great  efficiency,  and  if  Mr.  Gallagho’ 
deies  not  win  the  jjennant  next  year,  he  should  h 
jiiesenteel  with  a  new  tyjK-writer  and  a  thesaurn' 
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PERSONAL 

mention 

WILLIAM  J.  PAPE,  publisher,  Water- 
btiry  Republican  and  American, 
suffered  a  fractured  lower  right  leg 
in  a  peculiar  au¬ 
tomobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  his 
home  in  Middle- 
bury.  He  will  be 
incapacitated  for 
some  weeks. 

Mr.  Pape,  en 
route  to  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  to 
attend  a  meeting 
of  the  National 
M  u  n  i  c  i  p  a  1 
League,  was 
driving  his  au-  Wm.  J.  Pape 
tomobile  to  Wat- 

erbury  when  the  machine  skidded  on 
an  icy  pavement  and  crashed  into  a 
pole.  He  got  a  ride  back  home  and 
started  out  a  second  time  in  another 
car.  He  stopped  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  and,  as  he  started  to  get  out, 
another  automobile  skidded  on  the 
ice  and  crashed  into  Mr.  Pape’s  car, 
pinning  the  leg  between  the  two  and 
fracturing  it.  He  was  taken  to  Water- 
bury  hospital  where  the  leg  was 
placed  in  a  cast. 

George  W.  Cottingham,  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  discussed 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Houston 
Democratic  Women’s  Club  recently. 

Members  of  the  Lackawanna  County 
.Medical  Society  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  re- 
c-ently  elected  William  R.  Lynett,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times  an  honorary  member  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
medical  profession. 

William  H.  Dodge,  publisher,  Sac- 
rnmento  (Cal.)  l/nioii,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  California  Newspaper  Fhib- 
lishers’  Association. 

Louis  A.  Spillman,  editor,  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.)  News-Virginian,  and  May¬ 
or  A.  R.  Harding,  are  credited  by 
Thomas  B.  Morton,  Virginia  State  la¬ 
bor  commissioner,  as  having  done 
valuable  preliminary  work  toward 
reaching  a  settlement  last  week  in  the 
strike  of  the  500  employes  of  the 
Crompton -Shenandoah  Company,  a 
textile  concern,  of  Waynesboro. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  a  citizens’ 
committee  to  sponsor  collections  of 
money,  food  and  clothing  for  the 
Greek  War  Relief  Association. 

Orville  S.  McPherson,  publisher,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  new  American  flag  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Kansas  City  Journal  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  re¬ 
cently  in  appreciation  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  co-operating  in  veterans’  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  elected  active  vice- 
president  of  the  Empire  National  Bank 
of  that  city.  He  is  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  bank. 

Jack  C.  Bedient.  publisher,  Albion 
(Mich.)  Everting  Recorder,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
vJ*  county  chapter  of  the 

Michigan  Crippled  Children  society, 
^uis  Levand.  publisher,  Wichita 
S  ^  Heacoti,  has  been  apfiointed  to 
•  I"  chaii-manship  in  the  1941 

P^ht  Infantile  Paralysis”  campaign. 
C-  E.  Watkins,  publisher,  Chilli- 
'othe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune  and 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Mis- 
Association,  left  a  Jeffer- 
week  where 

®  had  been  a  patient  three  weeks, 
flobert  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  editor,  Fayette¬ 


ville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was  injured 
recently  when  his  automobile  turned 
over  as  he  was  returning  home  from 
an  out-of-town  football  game.  He 
suffered  lacerations  and  an  injured 
back. 

Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Neu's  and  Piedmont,  was 
host  at  a  banquet  to  approximately 
100  delegates  from  eight  colleges  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  convention  of  the 
South  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  Greenville,  Nov.  15-16. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Ken¬ 
osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Kenosha 
Community  Chest. 

In  the  Business  Office 

LEISTER  L.  DAY,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  elected  president  of 

the  John  Wine-  _ 

brenner  Brother- 
hood  of  the  Cum- 
berland  Valley  ^ 

and  Maryland, 
made  up  of  men  ■BK  15^ 
from  Churches  ^  f  '  * 

of  God  in  North  B  ^ , 

America,  resid- 
ing  in  the  dis- 
named. 

the  first  W 

the 

nation  formed  - 

in  the  United  Lester  Day 

States. 

Hollis  Nordyke.  advertising  and 
business  manager  of  the  Ames  (la.) 
Tribune,  spoke  on  “Advertising  and 
How  to  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Dollar” 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Oelwein.  la..  Nov.  19. 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Muncie  Star, 
returned  to  his  office  after  being  in 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Indianapolis, 
since  Aug.  27  when  he  was  injured 
severely  in  a  head-on  automobile  col¬ 
lision.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  also  injured 
in  the  accident,  is  improving  but  re 
mains  in  the  hospital. 

J.  Wayne  Eldredge,  Salt  Lake  City 
manager  of  Bryant-Griffith  and  Brun¬ 
son.  Inc.,  and  Joyce  C.  Harrop,  of  Og¬ 
den,  returned  from  Cache  valley  re¬ 
cently  with  two  elk. 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
had  page  one  news  for  his  paper 
when  the  third  generation  of  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  clan  of  O’Reilly  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  birth  of  a  son  Frank 
D.  O’Reilly,  III,  on  Nov.  18.  Frank 
D.  O’Reilly,  president  of  the  Express 
beamed  with  pride  at  being  a  grand¬ 
father. 


Duane  MeiTill,  15-year-old  Jojckson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  carrier  boy, 
killed  a  180-pound  buck  Nov.  16 
while  hunting  in  northern  Michigan, 
the  event  commemorating  his  first 
deer-hunting  trip.  The  boy  was  hunt¬ 
ing  with  his  father,  Howard  F.  Mer¬ 
rill,  of  the  Citizen  Patriot  advertising 
staff,  at  the  time. 

Lawrence  F.  Muehling,  advertising 
solicitor  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
resigned  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Course. 

Louis  P.  Toler,  Jackson.  Miss.,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  Toler 
have  just  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  to  New  York  City  and  Wa.shing- 
ton.  They  went  by  motor. 

Charles  N.  DeRose.  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Hampshire  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Association,  organized  two 
years  ago  to  advertise  Hampden, 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

II  —  I 

ONE  OF  THE  key  men  in  the  vast  ' 
Hearst  newspaper  organization,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Curley,  editor-in-chief  of  the  ' 
New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  -  American. 
started  newspa- 
pering  on  the  old 
New  York  Re¬ 
corder  nearly  a 
half-century  ago. 

He  first  joined 
the  Hearst  en¬ 
terprises  as  a 
sports  writer  for 
the  New  York 
Evening  Journal 
and  became 
sports  editor  of  William  A.  Curley 
the  New  York 
American  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Curley  has  been  with  Hearst 
newspapers  for  42  years.  After  filling 
several  executive  jx)sts  on  Hearst 
newspapers  elsewhere,  he  rejoined  the 
New  York  Journal  in  1927  and  was 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American  June  17,  1937. 

A  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Curley  went  out 
to  the  west  coast  in  1911  to  start  for 
Hearst  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  several 
years.  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  he  joined  the 
Chicago  American,  now  the  Herald- 
American,  also  as  editor  of  the  paper. 
MTiile  filling  the  Chicago  post,  he  also 
was  supervisory  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  the  Milwaukee  News  and 
the  Boston  American. 

Mr.  Curley  is  the  father  of  five  chil¬ 
dren.  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  married.  He  maintains  a  home  in 
New  York  and  another  in  New  Can¬ 
aan,  Conn.,  where  he  spends  week¬ 
ends.  His  hobby  is  reading  news¬ 
papers  and  biography. 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
Western  Masachusetts. 

Roy  I.  Neal,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Macon  Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling  Company,  effective  Dec.  1. 

Will  H.  Clews,  for  two  years  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  has  joined  Radio  Station  WFBC. 
Greenville,  as  commercial  manager. 

Paul  M.  Bruvm,  formerly  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Miami  Flor¬ 
ida  Tribune  has  joined  the  sales  and 
merchandising  division  of  Knox  Hats. 

Appointed  only  recently  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  Karl  T.  Finn,  former  head  of  the 
Cincinnati  Better  Business  Bureau, 
was  forced  to  take  time  out  from  his 
new  job  to  undergo  an  emergency  ap¬ 
pendectomy.  Mr.  Finn,  43,  is  at  Christ 
Hospital.  Cincinnati. 

Charles  G.  Snyder  has  joined  the 
Writers’  Journal.  New  York  City,  as 
advertising  manager.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Morriing  Telegraph. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JAMEIS  KEITH  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Paul  M.  Deac,  formerly  diplomatic 
correspondent  with  several  Parisian 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  Free  Pre.ss 
staff  as  cosmopolitan  editor. 

George  Carmack,  editor,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  reported  here 
last  week  as  being  the  first  volunteer 
from  Knox  County  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Knoxville  draft  board,  did  not  re- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘‘The 

outstanding 
('olumnist 
of  1940  is 
RAYMOND 
CLAPPER” 


ERNIE 

PYLE 


j  Roving  Reporter  Ernie  Pyle  has 
;  just  left  for  lanulon.  From  the 
:  viewpoint  of  the  average  .Vincri- 
j  ean  he  will  write  of  what  the  aver- 
I  age  Briton  now  is  doing,  saying, 
thinking.  Vi  e  look  for  his  copy 


A  noteworthy  eohiinn  Ernie  wrote 
before  going  overseas  was  about 
a  fellow  columnist.  It  said: 

“f  doubt  if  there  is  another  writing 
Unlay  who  holds  the  deep  respect  of 
his  readers  and  of  the  men  he  writes 
about,  that  Rav  Clapper  does. 

I  ‘‘Most  commentators  hare  passionate 
and  permanent  convictions.  Clapper 
isn’t  that  way.  He  seems  to  weigh 
\  his  subjects  every  day.  He  isn't  sell- 
ing  anything. 

!  “Clapper,  nutreorer  —  in  his  own 
mind — writes  for  ‘the  milkman  in 
Omaha.'  To  him  the  milkman  is 
America,  That  feeling  is  what  is 
making  his  ctdumn  a  great  one. 

“I  consider  him  the  outstanding  etd- 
:  umnist  of  1940.'' 

I  Samples  of  Haymond  (dapper's 
I  eolumns  show  how  well  founded 
this  opinion.  \\  oiild  you  like 
!  U'  to  send  llieinl' 
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sign  from  his  News-Sentinel  position 
but  is  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 

Howard  Pierce  Davis,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  will  speak  at 
joint  meetings  of  the  third  district 
South  Dakota  Press  association  and 
the  South  Dakota  Collegiate  Press  as¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion,  Dec.  6 
and  7. 

W.  M.  Pepper,  Jr.,  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  night  staff  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  underwent  an  abdominal  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  local  hospital  Nov.  19. 
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IncluJini  The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Smtpaper- 
dom,  merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  mergea  1927 
Titlet  Patented,  Regiitered  Contentt  Copyright^ 
T«e  editor  k  PUBLISHER  CXDMPANY,  Inc. 
James  Weight  Beown,  President 
James  Weight  Beown,  Jb.,  Fiee-President 
Chaeles  B.  Gsooues,  Treasurer 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secretary _ 

General  O^es: 

Seventeenth  Floor  CJid  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Aethue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Idanating  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  Sews  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  Schneidee,  Associate  Editor;  John  J 
Cloughee,  Stephen  J.  Monchae,  Jack  Peice, 
Feane  Feblman  Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  Librarian. 


Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  editorial  writer 
and  assistant  to  Executive  Editor 
Julian  LaRose  Harris  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  is  on  vacation 
in  the  North  Georgia  mountains'.  Mr. 
Harris  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
a  vacation  in  Florida.  During  Mr. 
Clement’s  absence  his  work  will  be 
handled  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Harry  W. 
Hickey,  Sunday  editor. 

Harold  Colter,  military  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post,  has  been  granted  a  commission 
with  the  rank  of  acting  lieutenant, 
and  is  on  call  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy. 

Durbin  H.  Wells,  court  house  re¬ 
porter,  Northampton  (Mass.)  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  was  one  of  the  first 
called  for  selective  training  and  is  at 
Fort  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Virginia  Safford,  women’s  page  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  started  a  series  of  “Columns 
on  the  Air’’  over  WCCO. 

W.  Donald  Hesselton,  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  won  first  prize  in  the  initial 
exhibition  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  Camera 
Club  last  week. 

John  R.  Riedl,  managing  director 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 
spoke  on  “Propaganda  and  Citizen¬ 
ship’’  before  the  Neenah  (Wis.)  Ki- 
wanis  club  noon-day  luncheon  re¬ 
cently. 


by  William  Gammon,  previously  on 
the  Evening  News  news  staff. 

Samuel  Trackrey,  on  leave  from  his 
work  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  been  promoted 
from  first  lieutenant  to  captain  in 
military  intelligence  at  Fort  Hayes  in 
Columbus. 

Stanley  Fink,  managing  editor  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  Easton  Lions 
Club  on  Nov.  19,  giving  a  resume  of 
newspaper  work  and  its  value  to  the 
community. 

William  M.  Blair,  for  three  years 
with  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  recently  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Philadelphia  bureau. 

H.  A.  Stallings,  associate  editor, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  has 
been  appointed  international  counsel¬ 
lor  for  the  International  Association 
of  Lions’  Clubs. 

Miss  Mary  Hudson,  of  Titusville, 
Fla.,  has  become  society  reporter  on 
the  Lake  City  (Fla.)  Reporter.  Since 
her  graduation  from  the  journalism 
department  of  Stetson  University,  Miss 
Hudson  has  been  associated  with  her 
father,  Henry  H.  Hudson,  publisher  of 
the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star- Advocate. 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Exchange  magazine,  on  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Press  Vital  to  Markets’  Free- 


Lmes  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Publishtr;  Chaeleb  B 
Geoomes,  General  Manater;  Chaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
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Washington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Geneeal  Peess  Associa¬ 
tion,  James  J.  Butlee  snd  Geoege  H.  Manning, 
Ie.,  1376  national  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telephone 
MetropolitEn  1080. 

Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
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Displat  Adveetising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows 
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s  Bc  single  column  lony-iwo  line  rate  maKer  card  at 
a  cost  of  822,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per 
pa«;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  •Quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule.  _ 

Classipied  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

pei  agate  line  four  timet. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time: 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBSCEipTiON  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  84  per  year; 
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the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula¬ 
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12,403 

13,233 

“  1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

“  1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

“  1937 . 

11,482 

12;751 

“  1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

“  1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

“  1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

“  1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

••  1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

“  1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

"  1930 . 

10,816 

12;216 

“  1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

Charles  L.  Allison,  courthouse  and 
political  reporter  for  the  Springfield,. 
Illinois  State  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  Evan  Howell  of 
the  21st  Illinois  congressional  district. 

Miss  Julia  Gordon,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Shelbyville  (Ill.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  has  been  named  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  to 
replace  Miss  Marjorie  Johnston,  who 
assumed  the  post  of  manager  of  the 
Effingham  (Ill.)  County  Review. 

Mark  R.  Ryers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
was  principal  speaker  at  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  opened  the  new  meat 
packing  plant  at  Edgar,  Wis.,  recently. 

Guy  V.  Sinclair  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  staff  to  the  Evening 
Express  copy  desk.  He  replaces 
Charles  V.  Weaver  called  in  naval 
service.  Richard  Sullivan,  former 
copy  boy  on  the  day  side  has  been 
added  to  the  Telegram  staff. 

Malden  Jones,  rewrite  man  and  oil 
news  editor  for  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  has  been  named  editor 
for  the  Illinois  Oil  Blue  Book  which 
will  be  published  early  next  spring. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Camden  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  born  Nov.  19  at  Underwood 
Hospital,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Ray  Howay,  who  did  publicity  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Democratic 
Committee  during  the  recent  election 
campaign,  has  returned  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  after  an  absence  of  several 
months. 

Gerald  Dietz,  rewrite  man,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  “Backgrounds  of 
the  News”  column  started  by  the  paper 
in  May.  The  daily  feature  is  written 
by  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Fred  Sweet,  editor,  Mt.  Gilead  (O.) 
Union  Register,  directed  “Ladies  of  the 
Jury,”  a  production  of  the  Morrow 
County  Democratic  Club,  in  the  Opera 
House  in  Mt.  Gilead  Nov.  13  and  14. 

George  MacKay,  for  the  past  eight 
years  sports  editor  of  the  New  Glas¬ 
gow  (N.  S.)  Evening  News,  has  given 
up  newspaper  work  to  enter  the  in¬ 
surance  field.  He  has  been  succeeded 


dom.” 

Randolph  R.  Trabold,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  aided  firemen  in  the  rescue  of 
a  couple  trapped  by  flames  in  a  North 
Adams  hotel  recently.  Trabold  didn’t 
let  his  rescue  stunt  interfere  with  his 
work  and  the  pictures  he  took  during 
the  general  alarm  fire  filled  a  page  in 
the  Transcript. 

James  Wessel,  25.  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  radio-news 
staff,  suffered  a  piossible  skull  fracture 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Akron, 
N.  Y.  He  was  reported  to  be  in  seri¬ 
ous  condition. 

C.  Rodney  Lehigh,  copy  reader,  and 
Richard  W.  Kirschbaum,  aviation  re¬ 
porter,  both  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  have  written  a  military 
march.  “Wings  to  Victory,”  dedicated 
to  the  nation’s  air  force. 

Richard  Engler,  staff  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  now  cov¬ 
ering  the  federal  and  state  beats  for 
the  paper.  Jack  Gleason,  another 
staff  reporter,  is  working  on  radio 
news. 

John  A.  MacDonald,  formerly  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

Richard  Husband,  copy  reader, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
been  promoted  to  makeup  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Barker  T.  Hartshorn  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  as  assistant  news  editor. 

Daniel  F.  O'Brien,  superintendent 
and  foreman,  Boston  Globe  mailing 
room  was  honored  by  400  associates 
and  friends  at  the  Parker  House.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Nov.  17,  in  honor  of  his  com¬ 
pleting  25  years  of  service  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  A  special  “Dan  O’Brien”  edition 
of  the  Globe  was  distributed. 

William  Harding.  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal  Courier,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Sports  Writ¬ 
ers’  Alliance,  succeeding  Jack  O’Brien, 
Bridgeport  Tinies-Star.  William  Lee, 
Hartford  Courant,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  William  T.  O’Donnell, 
Waterbury  Republican,  was  reelected 
treasurer,  and  Lou  Black,  Associated 
Press,  was  renamed  secretary.  Daniel 
Mulvey,  New  Haven  Register,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  conunittee 


in  charge  of  the  Alliance’s  second  an. 
nual  banquet  scheduled  at  the  Hold 
Bond,  Hartford,  on  Jan.  27. 

Royce  Howes,  city  editor,  Detron 
Free  Press,  during  a  week-end  visit  b 
Quebec,  was  presented  to  the  Earl  d 
Athlone  and  Princess  Alice. 

Alfred  Ligourie,  city  editor  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Dai/,  who  isj 
lieutenant  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Maj 
Gen.  Morris  B.  Payne,  commandini 
the  43d  division,  will  be  called  tg 
active  duty  Dec.  16  to  prepare  for  the 
induction  fo  the  entire  division  Jan.  1 
John  J.  Daly,  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  n- 
cently  announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 
the  third,  to  Mrs.  Daly,  at  Waterbury 
Captain  Alfred  R.  DeJonge,  da; 
news  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  been  called  to  the  colors  and  is 
now  Intelligence  Officer  at  Fort  Cus¬ 
ter,  Mich. 

Erwin  L.  McDonald,  city  editor. 
Russelville  (Ark.)  Courier-Detnocm 
and  Mrs.  McDonald  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  Nov.  23. 

Merle  Potter,  Minneapolis  Times- 
Tribune  movie  reporter  and  columnist 
recently  sponsored  and  acted  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  at  a  specially-ar¬ 
ranged  stage  show  for  1,350  inmates 
of  the  Minnesota  state  penitentiary. 

Clary  Thompson,  reporter  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  won 
second  prize  in  the  North  Carolina 
state  short  story  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Charlotte  Writers  league.  His 
story  was  “It  Works  Both  Ways.”  In 
the  same  contest  honorable  mention 
went  to  Zoe  Kincaif  Brockman,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette,  for  her  story,  “Southern  Ex¬ 
posure.” 

“Ted”  Phillips,  former  reporter  on 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  United  States  Ila- 
rine  Reserve  Corps,  where  he  an!’, 
take  an  officer’s  training  course. 

Henry  B.  Henson,  of  the  Unitec 
Press,  New  York,  spoke  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  journalism  forum  at  Pensy.- 
vania  State  College  in  State  Collegi 
Pa.  Henson  is  former  Cleveland  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  the  U.  P. 

John  H.  Wiggins,  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Press  bureau,  became  the 
father  of  his  third  child  and  first  son, 
John.  Jr.,  Nov.  18. 

James  C.  O’Neil,  feature  writer. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  been 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserves,  stationed  at  Boston, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Junior 
grade. 

Philippe  G.  Jacques,  reporter,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  creit 
committee  of  La  Caisse  Populaire 
Credit  Union  of  that  city. 

Dr.  Albert  Dieffenback.  religious 
editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  combined  stu¬ 
dents’  religious  forums  of  the  Um- 
versity  of  Maine.  His  topic  was  “Rf' 
ligion  And  The  Wave  Of  The  Future. 

Wells  Lewis,  son  of  Sinclair  Lewis, 
who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Neif 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  Nctrs 
and  Sunday  Times  since  September, 
will  be  called  to  the  colors  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  in  January. 

Tom  Swope,  baseball  writer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  is  back  at  his  desk  after 
a  recent  appendicitis  operation. 

Bill  Corum,  sports  columnist.  New 
York  Journal- American,  will  return 
to  Boonville,  Mo.,  his  home  town,  Dee- 
5,  to  be  principal  speaker  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  banquet.  Corum  is  kno^  ® 
Boonville  as  “Tenie”  because  his  real 
name  is  Martene. 
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HARTFORD  COURANT  BUYS  FOUR 

UNIVERSAL 
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Universal  Intertype 

FEATURES 

1.  Quick  conversions  from  one 
model  into  another  — even  from 

!  mixerintonon-mixer  or  vice  versa. 

2.  Magazines  are  completely  flex 
ible  and  interchangeable;  font  dis 
Anguishing  systems  are  adaptable 
to  all  purposes. 

3.  Only  two  basic  models— mixers 
and  non-mixers  —  with  61  avail¬ 
able  combinations  of  equipment. 

4.  The  latest  equipment  for  eco¬ 
nomical  food  store  and  similar  ad 
work  which  requires  the  mixing  of 

I  different  type  faces  in  one  line. 

j  5.  A  wide  variety  of  combinations 
I  of  standard  90-channel  and  wide 
72-channel  magazines  —  converti¬ 
ble  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  any 
other  combination  —  for  all  kinds 
of  text  and  display  comp>osition. 

6.  Full-speed  composition  of  text 
on  wide-range  display  machines. 

7.  Automatic  channel  entrance 
operation  (standard  equipment  on 
most  models) . 

I  8.  Finger-flip  changes  of  type  on 
non-mixer  machines. 

9.  Time-saving  twin  distribution 
i  on  non-mixer  machines. 

10.  New  features  for  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  slugs,  including  Intertype’s  fa¬ 
mous  baffle  mouthpiece,  bulb-type 
thermostat,  and  the  mold-cooling 
blower. 

11.  -Automatic  quadding  device.* 

12.  Automatic  magazine  shift.* 

13.  Six-mold  disk  with  automatic 
ejector  blade  changes.* 

*  Extra  equipment. 


TWO  OF  THEM 
WITH  POWER-OPERATED 
MAGAZINE  SHIFT 


THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has  been  buying  Intertypes 
for  twenty-two  years.  That  is  only  a  short  time,  of  course,  for 
a  newspaper  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1764;  but  six 
repeat  orders  in  any  length  of  time  are  gratifying  to  an  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer. 

It  is  with  special  pride,  therefore,  that  Intertype  announces  the 
sale  of  four  Universal  Streamliners  to  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Two  of  these  new  machines  are  Twin  Model  C  Universals, 
equipped  with  two-magazine  side  units,  and  the  other  two  are 
Straight  Model  C  Universals,  each  equipped  with  three  stand¬ 
ard  90-channel  main  magazines.  The  two  Twin  machines  are 
convertible  into  Model  F  Intertype  Mixers. 

Have  you  investigated  these  latest  Intertypes?  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  so.  Write  for  printed  matter  to  Intertype  Corporation, 

3(')0  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  •  SASKERVILLE  AND  VOGUE  EXTRA  80LC 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  INTERTYPE 
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Vive  I'Ameriquel 

The  fortunes  of  war,  if  we  are  luck 
enough  to  keep  out  of  it,  plus  oi 
American  genius  for  promotion,  if  we  oi 
awake  to  our  opportunities,  promise  to  mok 
New  York  the  Fashion  Center  of  the  Worli 
NEW  YORK.  For  today,  65%  of  our  “ladit 
gcxrments"  are  produced — cmd  most  of  the 
sold  in  New  York. 

Of  “fashion"  items  the  percentage  is  nuc 
higher — 77%  of  “cloaks  and  suits"  and  74‘ 
of  “imit-priced"  dresses — in  1939,  95,00fli)fl 
“silk"  dresses,  based  upon  100,000  difierei 
style  creations  of  1,000  mcmufacturers.  Thes 
figures  are  very  conservative. 

CONSUMPTION.  The  average  woman  m 
the  United  Stcrtes  buys  two  “good"  and  tw 
“house"  dresses  in  a  year;  one  coat  in  thre 
years.  The  national  (retail)  investment  in  "um 
priced"  dresses  in  1939  was  some  $650,000,00 
in  “dozen- priced"  dresses  $  150,000,000;  in  dook 
cmd  suits,  $300,000,000.  American  women  als 
bought  from  55  to  69,000,000  dress  patten 
cmd  made  up  25%  to  50%  (estimates  vary)  i 
their  outer  wear  at  home. 

Exports  of  women's  wear  increased  65 
from  1936  to  1939. 

RECENT  HISTORY.  Before  the  first  wori 
war,  the  manufacture  of  coats,  suits,  skirts  oni 
blouses  dominated  the  “ladies  garment"  u 
dustry.  The  sale  of  “cloaks  cmd  suits"  reache< 
a  peak  in  1919  cmd  by  that  year  the  moss  pro 
duction  of  dresses  had  become  a  real  factor 
For  that  year  there  were  7,711  establishments 
with  165,649  wage-earners,  a  payroll  of  S195 
296,000,  (more  them  double  that  of  five  year 
before),  cmd  cm  output  valued  at  $1,208,543,00 
— 2V2  times  that  of  1914. 

The  succeeding  twenty  years  saw  cm  18"; 
decrease  in  niunber  of  mcmufacturers,  withi 
47%  gain  in  number  of  wage-earners  bii 
working  fewer  hours  and  earning  only  15°! 
more,  and  cm  output  of  approximately  the  sarw 
value  as  in  1919. 

LOWER  COSTS.  Diuing  these  twenty  yoo*" 
both  the  volume  cmd  cost  of  cloaks  cmd  sus 
showed  a  sharp  decline,  the  volume  of  bettf 
dresses  a  tremendous  increase — but  their  cos 
was  much  less  because  of  simpler  styl 
cheaper  materials,  the  improvement  in  se^ 
machines  cmd  the  use  of  machines  for  blin^ 
stitching,  snap  fastening  and  button  sewu>9 
cmd  pressing. 

THE  TRADE.  The  1937  Census  lists  6 
mcmufacturers  of  womens,  misses  and  < 
dren's  clothing,  with  264.613  employees 
earned  $275,398,594.  They  paid  for  rerw  joe 
terials  cmd  contract  work  $724,548,790;  receir 
for  their  products  SI.  107,3 14.005.  Output 
eluded  “silk"  dresses,  $461,500,000;  "ho’*®* 


WILL  WEAR" 

the  Newspapers 


rises  and  aprons."  $97,000,000;  coats  and 
ds  and  skirts,  $321,000,000;  underwear,  $62.- 
0^,000;  blouses,  $28,000,000;  children's  outer 
rear,  $82,500,000. 

STYLE  is  the  main  factor  in  the  purchase  of 
(Knen's  clothing,  except,  perhaps,  stark 
scessity — to  quote  Dr.  Lazare  Teper.  Yet  gar- 
manufacturers  ore  often  glad  to  moke  a 
niit  of  two  cents  on  a  dress,  and  sell  rmit- 
riced  dresses  for  as  little  as  $1.37.  and  “house 
jesses"  for  $6.75  per  dozen  up. 

The  "silk"  dress  trade  of  New  York  is  made 
ip  of  600  manufacturers  who  sell  their  products, 
od  500  jobbers  who  employ  some  1,500  con- 
rsctors  to  manufacture  to  their  specifications. 
LABOR.  Ladies  garment  workers  are  largely 
smale,  three  women  to  one  man.  except  in 
joaks  where  the  situation  is  reversed.  Be- 
:!:use  styles  ore  seasonal  there  is  work  for 
uny  only  26  weeks  of  the  year.  Hours  have 
)«en  reduced  to  35  per  week.  Wages  ore  up 
rsm  1933  to  1939  as  foyows;  coats  and  suits 
tom  83.1c  per  hour  to  101.7c;  "silk"  dresses 
tun  54.9c  to  72.5c.  In  the  New  York  dress 
sdustry  51%  of  the  workers  ore  of  Italian 
iiscent,  32%  Jewish,  the  balance  of  all  races. 
RAW  MATERIALS.  Fashion  governs  the 
iioice  of  materials  os  well  as  the  cut.  fit  and 
tim  of  women's  wear. 

b  1939.  800.000.000  pounds  of  cotton,  grown 
n  3,300,000  acres  by  250,000  formers,  their 
ued  help  and  families,  were  required  for 
Miles  used  in  "ladies  garments."  It  took 
^ly  100.000.000  pounds  of  cotton  linters  and 
^.000,000  pounds  of  wood  pulp  to  manufac- 
the  250,000,000  pounds  of  rayon  needed 
^  dress  the  ladies  that  some  year;  also  90.- 
^,000  pounds  of  wool  (16%  imported);  and 
^.000,000  poimds  of  silk  (exclusive  of  hosiery). 
Of  five  billion  pounds  of  textile  fibers  con- 
Simed  last  year.  10%  was  rayon  and  the  per- 
^eatage  grows  as  the  product  improves  in  qual- 
^  and  variety  of  uses  and  finishes. 

NEW  FIBERS  are  mostly  in  the  experimental 
Sage — with  the  exception  of  covered-rubber 
?oras,  nylon  and  vinyon.  They  include  Fiber- 
te,  casein  and  soy  bean  fibers. 

advertising.  Of  the  total  advertising  of 

‘■apartment  stores  in  leading  cities,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  less  than  4%  is  devoted  to  wo- 
pen  s  dresses — ^not  more  to  coats  and  suits. 

That  dresses  are  sold  by  these  stores,  for  the 
most  part,  with  little  profit,  is  perhaps  to  be 
®*plained  by  the  small  advertising  appropria- 
-ons  and  the  meagre  space  devoted  to  fashion 
“^s  of  the  merchcmdise  advertised. 

The  story  of  the  mass  production  of  women's 
•ear  from  new  and  seasonable  models,  ap- 
Pfoved  by  authorities  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
"  fliat  could  be  told  with  profit  in  the  home 
’•spapers  of  America. 


rs. 


Tell  Industry's  Story  to  the  Readers  of 
America's  Newspapers 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Fall  River 
Herald  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribune 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  Times 

West  chest  er-Macy  Newspapers 

rHOTtHiKAFIIS— I'ourteHy  of  the  International  Ladiea’  Garment 
Workers’  I’nion,  by  Kitherine  Joseph  and  Harry  Rubenstein. 


1 — Fifth  Avenue,  New  York — New  Home  of 
World  Fashions. 

— America's  “Garment  Center’’ — Seventh  to 
Eiirhth  Avenues. 

Desisming  Women’s  Apparel, 
luttini;  Dresses. 

Draping. 

Dress  Shop. 


T — Mass  Production, 
x — Finishing  “Silk’’  Dresses. 
— CuttiiiK  Cloaks. 

1(1 — Cloaks  and  Suits. 

11 —  Underwear  Shop. 

12 —  U  nder  wear . 

l.'i — Children's  Dresses. 

14 — Typical  Show  Room. 
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Advertiser  Opportunity 
In  Defense  Expenditures 

By  lOSIAH  B.  KEENEY 


AMONG  the  significant  activities  of 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  the  past  two  weeks  have  been 
several  contract  awards  and  studies  of 
facilities  having  direct  effect  upon 
buying  power  in  communities  scat¬ 
tered  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Douglas  Aircraft  Company 
award  calling  for  plant  expansion  con¬ 
struction  by  its  subsidiary  company, 
the  Western  Land  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  at  a  cost 
of  $11,254,700.71  will  mean  more  to 
the  latter  community  than  is  at  once 
apparent. 

When  these  facilities  are  ready  for 
operation,  according  to  the  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram,  this  plant  will 
be  kept  at  a  peak  of  employment  for 
the  production  of  airplanes  valued  at 
more  than  $141,000,000. 

In  the  same  area  employment  is  ex¬ 
panding  on  the  work  of  construction 
at  the  Terminal  Island  Fleet  Operat¬ 
ing  Base.  The  city  of  Long  Beach  is 
also  cooperating  with  the  Work  Pro¬ 


jects  Administration  in  completing  a 
$2,000,000  extension  and  improvement 
at  Daugherty  Field,  the  local  muni¬ 
cipal  airport. 

These  and  other  defense  expansion 
projects  are  among  those  involved  in 
the  $50,000,000  California  expansion 
program  to  which  A.  M.  Rochlen, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Aeronautical  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  America,  referred 
in  his  recent  report  to  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Fortim  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club. 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Rochlen  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  present  60,000  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  California  airplane 
plants  will  increase  to  117,000  by  the 
middle  of  1941.  Gradually  the  pay¬ 
roll  will  rise  to  approximately  double 
the  present  $9,000,000-a-monA  figure. 

Other  reports  from  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  show 
that  present  legislation  calls  for  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  of  approximately 
$2,000,000,000  for  defense  construction 
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Alabama  .  $  2,732.734 

Arizona  .  . 

Arkansas  .  . 

California  .  66,005,790 

Colorado  .  5,436,601 

Connecticut  .  111,763,879 

Delaware  .  4,088,180 

Dist.  of  Columbia* . .  60,638,897 

Florida  .  500,807 

Georgia  .  2,530,334 

Idaho  .  51,588 

Illinois  .  29,819,377 

Indiana  .  4,499,366 

Iowa  .  1,031,311 

Kansas  .  24,724,003 

Kentucky  .  1,364,872 

Louisiana  .  1,733,119 

Maine  .  1,680,013 

Maryland  .  13,199,166 

Massachusetts  .  19,726,003 

Michigan  .  125,820,133 

Minnesota  .  2,236,304 

Mississippi  .  273,012 

Missouri  .  118,147,073 

Montana  .  152,661 

Nebraska  .  471,961 

Nevada  .  . 

New  Hampshire  ....  1,348,519 

New  Jersey  .  44,517,309 

New  Mexico .  . 

New  York  .  243,416,615 

New  York  City**. . .  **138,543,403 

North  Carolina  .  10,193,825 

North  Dakota  .  11,711 

Ohio  .  60,191,018 

Oklahoma  .  2.236,439 

Oregon  .  2,412,243 

Pennsylvania  .  118,625,587 

Rhode  Island  .  4,077,956 

South  Carolina  .  259.349 

South  Dakota  .  17,698 

Tennessee  .  6,671,336 

Texas  .  7,646,087 

Utah  .  67,467 

Vermont  .  268,684 

Virginia  .  92,849,031 

Washington  .  72,813,293 

West  Virginia  .  1,522,241 

Wisconsin  .  13,966,134 

Wyoming  .  . 
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360,776,618 

2,176,171 

146,414,732 

8,868,635 

2,484,934 

25,821,121 

544,500 

77,631,075 

21,596 

5,243,093 

3,443,632 

3,276,971 

8,637,000 

1.590,492 

138,668,427 

26,516,717 

264,544 

434,350 

541,957,008 

1.030,000 

250,090 

12,302,303 

59,762,850 

214,825,841 

33,430,969 

472.094 

2,346,915 

13.128.242 

40,300,434 

343.378 

1,000,000 

Total 


$1,281,739,726  $1,365,514,305  $4,075,775,321  $438,658,850 


of  various  kinds  through  June  30, 
1942.  More  than  $1,000,000,000  of  this 
work  is  under  way  at  the  present 
time. 

Included  in  the  vast  appropriations 
for  Defense  construction  projects  will 
be  a  tidy  sum  of  $140,000,000  for  hous¬ 
ing  defense  workers.  These  expendi¬ 
tures  will  not  be  wholly  confined  to 
major  markets  as  commonly  classified 
by  the  national  advertiser. 

President  Roosevelt  this  week  au¬ 
thorized  Federal  Works  Administrator 
John  M.  Carmody  to  proceed  at  once 
with  defense  hoiising  in  eleven  cities 
where  housing  cannot  be  provided  by 
private  capital.  These  cities  are  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  Philadelphia,  and  Camden, 
N.  J.  area,  Indianhead,  Md.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  Island 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

These  and  other  activities  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  are  reflected  in  the  weekly  Editor 
&  Publisher  tabulations  that  accom¬ 
pany  these  reports  of  Government  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  is  an  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  attracting  the  favorable 
attention  of  many  large  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies. 

CORRECTION 

A  typographical  error  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  incorrect  listing  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  the  October  Media  Records 
linage  tabulation  published  in  the 
Nov.  16  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Following  are  corrected  figures: 

1940  1939  G.  orL. 

Herald-Journal,  (e)  972,826  959,350  13.476  G 

Post-Standard,  ^m)  560,481  538,444  22,037  0 

Ileraid- 

American  ..(Si  211,014 

Pi>stStandard.fSl  125,722 


224,867  13,853  I. 
143.535  17,813  L 


Total  Daily - 1,533,307  1.497,794  35,513  G 

Total  Sunday  . .  336,736  368.402  31,666  L 
Gmnd  Total  ...  1,870,043  1,866,196  3,847  G 


Morse  Chairman 
Of  New  England  AP 

Boston,  Nov.  26 — Thirty-five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Neu 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  yesterday  elected 
Victor  L.  Morse,  managing  editor, 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Rejormer,  chairman 
for  the  coming  year. 

John  Chester,  chairman  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  AP  bureau,  discussed  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  regional  coverage  and  AP 
services,  including  wire  photos.  Oliver 
S.  Gramling,  executive  assistant  to 
Kent  Cooper,  Associated  Press  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  his  recent  book,  “AP,  the  Story  of 
the  News,”  now  a  “best  seller”  among 
non-fiction  books. 

Sam  Kendrick,  AP  photo  editor,  told 
in  detail  of  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  having  the  70  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  recent  regional  photo 
contest,  exhibited  by  the  member 
newspapers  who  had  facilities  for 
such  exhibits.  Popular  voting  by  those 
viewing  the  exhibits  indicated  a  pref¬ 
erence  first  for  child  pictures  and  sec¬ 
ond  for  animal  photos,  and  did  not 
follow  closely  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  with  the  exception  of  the  win¬ 
ning  photo,  that  of  the  submarine 
Squalus,  taken  by  Jimmie  Jones  of 
the  Boston  Post. 

OLDFIELD  IN  ARMY 

Barney  Oldfield,  motion  picture  re¬ 
viewer,  Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  years,  left  Nov. 
25  for  Fort  Crook.  Neb.,  where  he  has 
been  assigned  to  active  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  as  captain  with  the  3rd 
Infantry  for  one  year. 


THE  ARMY’S  MESS  TENT  IS  PITCHED  IN  OKLAHOMA 


One  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  guards¬ 
men  were  mustered  into  active  duty  by 
November  25th,  The  bulk  of  the  movement 
is  to  the  South.  Oklahoma  lies  in  the  gateway 
to  these  troop  concentration  points.  It  marketed 
last  year  $90,000,000  worth  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  This  year  it  is  feeding  and 
finisning  more  cattle  than  ever  before.  Each 
year  it  produces  more  No.  1  quality  hard  win¬ 
ter  wheat  than  any  other  state. 

The  trend  is  toward  motorization,  but  the 
army  still  marches  on  its  stomach. 

Oklahoma  City  is  strategically  located  and 
economically  equipped  to  serve  the  army.  It  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  a  result  of  its  basic 
stability  it  will  offer  a  market  that  advertisers 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  during  the  next  year. 


Are  Yea  Takiag  Full  Advantage  of  the  StaM* 
Markets  hi  TbM  Days  of  “Defense  Orders”! 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN -OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


*  Most  contracts  placed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  arc  tilled  at  sources  of  supply  and  indus-  , 
trial  centers  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

**  These  figures  are  also  included  in  the  state  total.  Many  contracts  awarded  to  New 
York  City  firms  are  filled  by  factories  located  in  cities  outside  toe  state  of  New  York. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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Note:  Sunday  Color  Advertisers 
in  Comic  and  Magazine  Sections 

'I'lic  l.iini:  Brach  Press- I  rle^rair  is  pleased  to  announce  its  assmiation  w  ith  Pacific 
Parade  and  Pacific  Comics,  represented  hr  Newsi-ahkr  (jROUI’S,  Inc.  Throuc'h  the 
addition  irt  the  Sundat  Lone  Be.ach  Press-'l'eleeram,  coverace  of  the  top  eleven  popu¬ 
lation  and  distribution  centers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  now  is  available  throuch  one  eroup 
placement.  The  eleven  associated  coast  newspapers  are:  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  Seattle  l  imes,  Portland  Journal,  Sacramento  Bee,' (Oakland  Tribune,  T.acom.i 
.News  Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Fresno  Bee,  I.os  .Angeles  Times,  San  Dieco 
I  nion,  Loni;  Beach  Pres-.-'Telet.'iam.  NewsHAHtR  (iROi'Ps,  l\c.,  m,iintain  office'  in 
New  ^ork,  Chicaj;!),  Detroit  .ind  San  Francisco. 
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Ads  vs.  Taxes  Ticklish 
Question  in  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


WE  SAT  IN  the  other  day  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  excess  profits 
tax  and  how  it  can  be  used  as  a  chisel 
to  carve  out  new  and  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  The  question  is  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  advertising 
people  these  days,  particularly  media 
people.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
good  pieces  about  the  idea  in  some 
of  the  trade  papers  and  we  have  had 
the  further  benefit  of  a  memorandum 
or  two  on  the  subject. 

Sounds  Swell,  But — 

And  frankly,  it  all  sounds  swell. 
The  idea,  as  you  know,  is  simply  this; 
companies  would  convert  some  of  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
to  the  Government  for  taxes  into  ad¬ 
vertising;  this  cuts  down  their  tax 
payment  and  gives  them  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  at  what  amounts  to 
a  sizable  saving.  At  first  blush,  this 
looks  as  though  the  Government  were 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal.  But 
those  who  advance  the  idea  point  out, 
and  quite  sensibly,  that  advertising 
stimulates  business  and  builds  profits, 
thereby  ultimately  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  get. 

We  repeat,  it  sounds  swell.  We  feel 
almost  as  though  we  were  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  us  when  we  bite  into 
this  idea.  But  honestly,  men,  we’re 
afraid  of  it  and  we  urge  you  for  the 
good  not  only  of  your  own  newspaper 
but  of  all  newspapers  and  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  to  handle  it  with  care  and 
caution. 

Go  back  to  what  the  idea  looks  like 
at  first  blush,  as  though  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
deal.  For  a  while,  of  course,  this 
would  be  true.  Newspapers,  and  other 
advertising  media,  would  be  profiting 
at  the  Government’s  expense.  And 
this  at  a  time  of  national  emergency, 
in  a  day  when  the  public  would  make 
short  shrift  of  anyone  who  failed  to 
co-operate  or  who  dared  to  profit 
from  the  emergency. 

Ticklish  Question 

And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  Har¬ 
old  Ickes  sp>eaks  loud  and  frequently 
what  many  in  the  New  Deal  say  in 
softer  tones,  but  say  nevertheless.  We 
shudder  to  think  what  Harold  Ickes 
would  do  to  the  newspaper  publisher 
who  broached  in  public  this  idea  of 
buying  newspaper  space  for  taxes  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  them  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

And  if  you  tried  to  answer  Harold 
with  that  business  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  being  the  ultimate  gainer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  additional  business  this 
advertising  would  produce,  we  can 
just  hear  his  shrill  answer — that  there 
were  fellows  who  talked  to  the  public 
like  that  in  Wall  Street  before  the 
New  Deal  took  them  in  hand. 

No,  fellows,  it’s  a  ticklish  question 
— and  this  is  no  time  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  start  tossing  around  something 
which  needs  the  careful  explanation 
this  needs  to  make  it  soimd  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  we  sincerely  believe  it  is. 


approach  him  with  a  positive  selling 
idea? 

Before  this  tax  idea  came  up,  news¬ 
papers  were  making  an  effort  to  sell 
business  positively  on  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  That  need  still  exists.  In  view 
of  the  election  result  and  the  part  Big 
Business  too  obviously  played  in  it 
and  continues  to  play  in  opposition  to 
the  New  Deal,  with  which  a  majority 
of  the  public  has  evidently  been 
taught  to  identify  itself,  the  need  for 
a  soundly  conceived  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted  public  relations  advertising 
program  is  greater  than  ever.  Inten¬ 
sify  your  effort  in  this  direction  and 
business  will  itself  figure  out  that  it 
can  convert  some  of  its  excess  profits 
tax  into  this  much  needed  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  is 
following  exactly  this  line.  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  Word-Tele¬ 
gram  conducted  one  of  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  ever  made  for  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  the  basis  of 
which  was  a  brochure,  “Business  — 
Not  Politics  —  Develoijed  America.” 
Currently,  the  World-Telegram  is 
again  campaigning  for  institutional 
advertising  and  the  basis  of  their  ef¬ 
fort  this  year  is  another  brochure, 
somewhat  less  glittery  but  a  lot  more 
to  the  point  than  last  year’s. 

“  ’41  business  must  embrace  three 
new  thoughts,”  the  brochure  declares. 
The  three  points  are:  (1)  Make  Amer¬ 
ica  Invulnerable;  (2)  Maintain  Busi¬ 
ness  “As  Usual”;  (3)  Secure  and  Hold 
Public  Goodwill.  The  argument  drives 
quickly  and  persuasively  home — that 
business  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
doghouse,  driven  there  by  politics, 
until  it  informs  the  public  what  its 
side  of  the  story  is  and  drives  from 
the  public  mind  what  misinformation 
has  been  lodged  there  by  politics. 

The  brochure,  of  course,  tells  the 
World-Telegram’s  story.  But  essen¬ 
tially,  here  is  a  story  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  tell  and  to  keep  on  telling. 


sence  of  straining  after  effect  in  this 
brochure,  both  in  copy  and  design, 
so  that  the  net  effect  is  clean  and 
persuasive.  The  story  is  essentially 
the  evening  -  and  -  Sunday  -  leisure  - 
hours  -  for  -  reading  story,  told  with¬ 
out  complex  and  confusing  figures  and 
statistics.  It’s  a  good  job,  and  so,  we 
think,  is  the  calling  card  which  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  William  J.  Reilly  has 
affixed  to  our  copy.  The  card  repro¬ 
duces  the  upper  half  of  the  front  page 
of  the  News,  cleverly  dubbing  in  two 
banner  heads,  “A  paper  in  the  home 
worth  thousands  on  the  highway,” 
and,  “The  News  is  Greater  Charlotte’s 
Home  Newspaper.”  Mr.  Reilly’s  name 
appears  in  a  litle  cut  out  space,  on  an 
angle.  It’s  an  attention-getting  card, 
all  right. 


Scott 

^Straight-Unit” 


”Mnltl-Unlt” 

Presses 


Try  Positive  Sellincf  Instead 
WHEN  YOU  boil  down  this  whole 
question  of  excess-profits-tax-ad- 
vertising,  you’ll  have  to  admit  that 
what  you  have  is  really  a  negative 
selling  idea.  You  start  out  by  telling 
a  guy  that  here  is  a  chance  for  him 
to  get  something  for  nothing  or  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  Isn’t  it  a  lot  better  to 


in  "Standard  Hi-Speed”  and 
"Extra  -  Hi  •  Speed”  modda  — 
Floor-fed,  Balcony  or  Messa- 
nine  arrangement 
To  fit  any  presaroora  condi¬ 
tion. 


Waker  Scott  &  G>. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


phone  book  and  to  key  socialites  and 
celebrities  aroimd  town  where  we  felt 
it  would  do  us  the  most  good  as  a  con¬ 
versation  starter.”  Of  course,  other 
promotional  ideas  were  tied  in  so  die 
records  don’t  get  all  the  credit— but 
Mr.  Gould  says  that  the  paper’s  dr. 
culation  increase  on  the  Sunday  the 
articles  started  “made  some  kind  of 
a  record”  too. 


i 


Box  Office  Stuff 

THE  Chicago  Herald  -  American  has 
put  together  for  its  salesmen,  local 
and  national,  a  very  neat  little  pres¬ 
entation  promoting  two  of  its  Sunday 
sections — the  Pictorial  Review,  a  fea¬ 
ture  section  on  world  affairs;  and  the 
Smart  Set,  the  society  and  fashion 
section.  The  presentation  is  11x14 
inches  in  size,  spiral  bound,  and  tells 
a  brief  story  about  both  sections  and 
why  they  are  box  office  for  advertis- 


Thanks  for  the  Sweetheart 
COUNTING  our  blessings  ftis 
Thanksgiving  season,  we  must  count 
among  them  one  case  of  Utah  Swed- 
heart  Celery,  generously  sent  us  by 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegnn. 
“This  fine,  crisp  Utah  Sweetheart  Cel- 
ery,”  a  neat  little  parchment  an- 
nouncement  tells  us,  “production  d 
which  means  $200,000  to  Utah  famen 
annually,  is  just  one  of  the  many  Sne 
products  of  the  Intermountain  Em¬ 
pire.”  Another  fine  product,  if  this 
stunt  is  an  example,  is  good  nevs- 
paper  promotion — for  that’s  what  we 
think  this  stunt  is.  Only  one  queshoc 
bothers  us.  The  card  signifies  the  cel¬ 
ery  was  sent  to  be  in  time  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner. 

How  did  the  Tribune-Telegian 
know  when  to  send  it? 


The  trick  to  the  presentation  is 
the  last  spread,  in  which  actual  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper  have  been  placed 
in  neatly  contrived  pockets. 

Incidentally,  C.  L.  Gould,  the  Her¬ 
ald  -  American’s  promotion  director, 
tells  us  that  his  record  stunt  for  the 
series  of  articles  on  the  Duke  and 
Ducdiess  of  Windsor  had  an  excellent 
response.  A  record  transcribing  part 
of  the  Duke’s  abdication  address  was 
sent  “to  all  the  Windsors,  and  all  the 
Dukes  and  all  the  Duchesses  in  the 


McCOY  TO  DETROIT 

E.  V.  (Gene)  McCoy,"  automobile 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  for  the 
last  seven  years,  has  been  appointee 
manager  of  the  Mirror’s  Detroit  office, 
replacing  the  late  George  B.  Wiley, 
who  died  in  July.  McCoy  will  retain 
his  title  of  automobile  editor,  writing 
from  Detroit.  A.  E.  Rodriguez,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  McCoy  in  the  advertising 
department  for  seven  years,  will  take 
over  his  New  York  automotive  agency 
and  dealer  contacts. 


ANOTHER  iAVV* 

MORLEY  \ 


That  Carnegie  Mon 

“HOW  TO  WIN  Customers  and  In¬ 
fluence  Buyers”  is  the  title  of  a 
brochure  which  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  has  just  issued  to  tell  advertis¬ 
ers  the  story  of  why  the  News  exerts 
so  powerful  a  home  influence.  It  tells 
that  story  simply  and  directly — and 
therefore  forcefully.  There  is  an  ab- 


F' OR  ADVERTISING  and  commercial  usel 
TRUMOLD  is  a  new  mat — better  because” 
it  provides  more  faithful  reproductions  and, 
hence,  clearer  printing. 

In  brief,  TRUMOLD  advantages  are  these: 

*  A  clearer,  truer  mold  for  better  printing 

*  Time  saving  threngh  quick  scorching 

*  Never  brittie 

*  Exceiient  stayback 

*  White  in  coior 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
TEST  SAMPLES 


For  newspaper  production  ask  for  samples 
of  the  new  Morley  TRUTONE  Mat. 


THE  MORLEY  CO. 


PORTSMOUTH.  N  H 
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Says  Circulators 
Should  Select 
Suburban  Writers 

Arnold  Lund  Contends 
Best  Work  is  Attained 
Under  Such  a  Plan 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

There  may  be  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  among  some  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  as  to  the  contention  of  Arnold  V. 
Lund,  Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  that  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  should  select  suburban  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  a  recent  talk  before 
the  Central  States  group,  he  expressed 
the  firm  conviction  that  correspondents 
belong  to  the  circulation  department, 
asserting  the  plan  followed  by  the 
Telegraph  produces  a  great  deal  more 
efficiency,  substantially  more  revenue 
and  fewer  headaches  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

“As  far  as  community  news  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Mr.  Lund,  “too  frequent¬ 
ly  the  editorial,  as  well  as  the  business 
and  circulation  departments  of  a 
newspaper  treat  their  outside  report¬ 
ers  as  necessary  nuisances.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  mistakes  which  can  be  made  in 
the  policies  of  any  publication.  For 
after  all,  a  newspaper  has  one  pre¬ 
dominating  thing  to  sell — and  that 
article  is  NEWS.” 

Hire  Women  Correspondents 
Mr.  Lund  explained  his  paper  fol¬ 
lows  a  policy  of  hiring  only  women  as 
outside  reporters.  They  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  district  circulation 
managers.  Here  is  how  the  plan 
works: 

“If  the  circulation  department  has  direct 
control  over  the  suburban  reporters,  an  imme¬ 
diate  or  periodical  discussion  can  be  held  with 
them  in  their  homes,  presenting  an  opportunity 
to  set  forth  necessary  changes  without  con¬ 
sulting  a  third  person  in  the  news  room — a 
third  person  who,  no  doubt,  would  attempt  to 
correct  the  condition  by  letter,  which  would 
not  be  received  with  an  open  mind  in  many 
instances,  consequently,  accomplishing  little. 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  correspond¬ 
ent’s  reaction  to  criticism  is  more  favorable  if 
that  criticism  is  offered  in  a  personal  discus¬ 
sion,  rather  than  in  a  letter.  The  correspond¬ 
ent’s  suggestions,  presented  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview,  will  help  to  formulate  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  results  will  of  necessity  be 
more  satisfactory. 

“When  the  problem  of  choosing  a  local 
correspondent  arises — who  in  a  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  can  ferret  out  good  prospects  more 
quickly  or  more  efficiently  than  a  circulation 
representative — an  individual  who  has  contact 
with  every  home  throughout  the  area?  Is  it 
not  expecting  too  much  for  a  man  to  come 
out  of  a  news  room  into  a  town  which  he  has 
visited  only  occasionally  and  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  connection  immediately? 

Retpontiblc  to  CIr.  Dopt. 

“Too  often,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
followed,  and  the  first  person  willing  to  take 
the  job  gets  it.  How  many  star  carrier  sales- 
•nen  would  you  have  on  your  routes  if  you 
followed  this  same  procedure  in  hiring  boys? 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  they  would  be 
in  the  minority.  Of  course,  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  would  give  you  an  occasional  ace,  but  you 
would  not  consider  building  a  hard-hitting  or¬ 
ganization  on  this  haphazard  basis.  Then  isn’t 
it  logical  to  assume  that  this  same  policy  should 
be  avoided  in  securing  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  satisfy  the  reader,  after  he  has 
been  sold  and  serviced? 

“If  the  circulation  department  selects  and 
controls  this  group  of  outside  reporters,  and 
they  realize  that  they  are  responsible  to  the 
individual  who  visits  their  homes  at  regular 
intervals,  isn’t  it  logical  to  believe  that  a 
higher  degree  of  alertness  will  be  maintained? 
The  reporters  know  that  negligence  on  their 
part  will  bring  complaints  to  the  carriers,  in 
turn  to  the  district  men  or  circulation  manager, 
and  back  to  their  own  doorstep,  without  delay. 
However,  if  the  correspondents  realize  that  the 
circulation  representative  has  no  power  over 
them,  other  than  that  of  conveying  a  message 
to  the  home  office  where  it  may  be  discounted, 
the  chances  are  that  the  negligence  will  con¬ 
tinue,  unchallenged. 


“The  second  point  to  be  considered  is:  ‘How 
much  importance  is  attached  to  this  type  of 
news?’  May  I  ask  you  this:  ‘Ilow  much  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  your  carrier  salesmen 
in  suburban  towns?’  Gentlemen,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  they  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  organizations  within  our  newspaper  which 
are  probably  more  closely  related  than  any 
others.  A  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  will 
surely  reflect  in  the  operation  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  band,  an  improvement  in  one  is 
certain  to  bring  better  results  from  the  other. 

Good  Reporting  Aids  Saios 

“If  the  correspondents  are  doing  a  bang-up 
job,  giving  complete  and  well-organized  cover¬ 
age,  the  carrier  sales  force  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  sell  and  service  the  homes  in  their 
respective  areas.  But  should  the  carrier  force 
and  delivery  staff  become  negligent,  complaints 
to  the  correspondent  will  no  doubt  cause  her 
to  drift  into  a  less  efficient  attitude  toward 
her  newspaper. 

“Pursuing  the  importance  of  community  cor¬ 
respondence  a  bit  further,  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  residents  of  outside  towns  are 
not  buying  a  newspaper  entirely  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  content,  nor  for  the  news  which  is 
offered  from  the  city  of  publication.  It  is 
agreed  that  advertising  may  enter  into  sales 
arguments  when  prospects  are  located  so  that 
they  cam  avail  themselves  of  the  bargains 
which  are  presented  in  the  newspaper  columns. 

“However,  in  instances  where  homes  are 
not  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  of  the  city  of 
publication,  daily  or  semi-weekly  visits  to  our 
towns  are  not  made  by  shoppers  of  our  trade 
area.  Rather,  they  come  to  town  on  periodical 
occasions  when  sufficient  shopping  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  trip.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  satisfy  these  subscribers 
with  spasmodic  appreciation  of  our  mediums. 
They  must  like  our  newspaper  each  day  of  the 
year,  and  of  this  you  may  be  certain,  they 
buy  it  for  news — not  entirely  of  our  home 
town,  nor  of  world,  national  or  state  happen¬ 
ings,  but  rather  news  of  their  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity. 

Hew  Reporters  Are  Trained 

“As  far  as  suggesting  methods  to  train 
correspondents  is  concerned,  I  can  only  outline 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  handled  this 
problem  at  the  Telegraph.  The  circulation 
manager  of  our  newspaper  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  this  entire  corps 
of  workers.  He  accepts  the  obligation  and 
realizes  that  any  weakness  in  its  ranks  will  be 
a  direct  reflection  upon  him.  When  he  sets 
out  to  secure  a  new  reporter  in  a  neighboring 
town,  he  examines  a  list  of  prospects  which 
has  been  compiled  over  a  period  of  months. 
Generally  he  reviews  this  list  with  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  community  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  the  qualifications  of  the  per¬ 
sons  listed.  He  will,  no  doubt,  interview  five 
or  six  from  the  list  before  making  a  final 
decision. 

“After  the  correspondent  is  selected,  a  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  takes  place,  in  which  a  gen¬ 
eral  foundation  is  laid  for  her  work.  Her 
duties,  her  methods,  her  salary,  her  obliga¬ 
tions  are  covered  in  detail,  and  if  she  desires 
help  in  establishing  herself  with  dependable 
news  sources  in  her  community,  our  repre¬ 
sentative  will  make  calls  with  her,  explaining 
her  new  duties  with  our  firm. 

“The  news  room  or  state  editor  is  then 
notified  of  the  change,  and  is  also  given  an  idea 
of  what  can  be  expected  from  the  new  staff 
member.  Her  suspected  weaknesses  and  high 
points  are  pointed  out,  in  order  that  he  may 
deal  with  her  material  accordingly.  He  is 
urged  to  make  notes  on  her  work  and  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  criticisms  and  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

“The  circulation  department  and  the  car¬ 
rier  homes  in  the  area  where  a  new  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  chosen  are  also  required  to 
read  her  news  each  day  and  to  make  notes  on 
her  coverage  and  presentation.  After  about 
a  week  or  ten  days,  the  correspondent  is  again 
visited,  and  a  collective  report  is  presented  to 
her  in  an  effort  to  improve  her  work. 

Invited  to  Visit  Plant 

“Within  a  short  time  after  she  has  been 
selected,  it  is  necessary  for  a  new  reporter  to 
visit  the  newspaper  plant,  where  she  obtains 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  institution  which 
she  represents.  Every  detail  of  the  plant  is 
explained  to  her,  and  she  is  personally  intro¬ 
duced  to  all  the  key  people  with  whom  she 
will  have  contact— from  one  end  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  other. 

“After  she  has  been  associated  with  our 
organization  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  a 
more  routine  procedure  is  outlined  for  her 
work.  The  state  editor  keeps  a  constant  check 
on  all  correspondents,  detecting  their  faults, 
and  carrier  homes  and  district  managers  are 
constantly  alert.  As  a  result,  the  circulation 
manager  is  able  to  secure  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  correspondents’  individual 
ability  and  production.  Periodical  visits  to 
the  correspondent’s  home  afford  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  an  opportunity  to  improve  her 
status  and  consequent  presentation  of  news  to 
the  reader  for  which  she  is  responsible. 

“In  communities  of  over  1,000  population. 


we  are  extremely  careful  to  select  not  only 
a  good  reporter,  but  also  one  that  possesses 
a  marked  degree  of  leadership.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  are  molded  into  reporter-district 
managers.  They  not  only  furnish  news,  but 
also  serve  as  local  district  managers.  They 
maintain  a  constant  vigilance  on  the  carrier 
force,  compile  a  prospect  list  for  future  car¬ 
rier  salesmen,  receive  payments  for  carrier 
bills,  and  stimulate  the  sales  force  for  new 
business.” 

A  "Record"  Promotion 
IN  PROMOTING  the  true  love  story 

of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  the  Chicago  Herald- American  set 
and  made  some  records  which  should 
interest  all  who  have  the  job  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  features  to  newspaper 
readers.  Under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Gould,  Herald-American  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  Chicago  Hearst 
paper  really  went  to  town  on  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns’  story  of  Windsors’ 
love  affair.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  the  Herald-American  did: 

In  addition  to  advertising  space  in 
the  Herald-American,  the  paper  used 
paid  space  in  26  Canadian  newspapers, 
and  22  suburban  weeklies;  distributed 
15,000  window  stickers;  arranged  for 
40  spot  annoimcements  over  the  radio 
and  staged  two  dramatizations  of  the 
former  king’s  farewell  address. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  stunt  of 
all  was  the  distribution  of  more  than 
300  records,  containing  Edward’s  ab¬ 
dication  message  in  which  he  referred 
to  “the  woman  I  love.”  At  this  point 
in  the  recording,  a  “commercial”  was 
inserted,  telling  of  the  love  story  to 
run  in  the  Herald-American.  Records 
were  sent  to  all  persons  with  the  name 
of  Windsor,  Duke  and  Duchess  in 
Chicago,  together  with  a  munber  of 
socially  prominent  individuals.  An¬ 
nouncements,  with  the  royal  crest, 
were  also  sent  to  persons,  stating: 
“Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  cordially  in¬ 
vite  you  to  read  the  story  of  Their 
Love  Affair  as  told  to  Adela  Rogers 
St.  Johns.”  A  postscript  told  when 
the  story  was  to  start  in  the  Herald- 
American. 

■ 

HAS  BERNE  OFnCE 

The  New  York  Times  a  fortnight 
ago  opened  a  bureau  in  Berne,  Switz¬ 
erland,  which  also  is  used  as  a  clearing 
point  for  telephone  dispatches  to  the 
Times  from  correspondents  in  Istan¬ 
bul,  Athens,  Rome  and  Central  Europe 
so  far  as  practical,  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor,  has  ani.ounced.  The 
Times  also  has  entered  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Swiss  Telegraph 
Agency  for  a  limited  exchange  of 
news.  The  new  bureau  is  manned  by 
Daniel  Brigham,  formerly  in  Paris  and 
Vichy  as  assistant  to  G.  H.  Archam- 
bault,  and  Ira  H.  Parsons. 
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How  He  Got  His  Start 


DAVID  H.  SMITH,  past  president  d 
ICMA  and  secretary-treasurer  ofdit 

Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Man. 

agers  Associi. 


D.  H.  Smith 


tion,  came  into 
newspaper  woA 
through  the  bad 
door  and  worked 
all  the  way 
through  to  tie 
front  office.  Mr. 
Smith  began  by 
carrying  a  route 
for  the  Deiwer 
Post,  later  leav- 
ing  school  to 
help  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  aid 
make  deliveries 


to  street  sales  boys  and  newsstands. 

When  H.  H.  Tammen  and  F.  G.  Bos- 
FILS  bought  the  Post,  Dave  Smith  was 
promoted  to  assistant  foreman  of  tbe 
mailing  room.  At  the  age  of  16  be 
was  taken  into  the  front  office  and 
placed  in  charge  of  country  circula¬ 
tion  with  many  older  men  under  him. 
In  1903,  he  left  the  Post  to  join  de 
Portland  Oregon  Journal.  Mr.  Smith 
retired  in  1938  after  35  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Journal. 

“When  I  came  to  Portland,”  he  says, 
“I  was  well  acquainted  with  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Little  Merdiant 
plan  of  handling  newspaper  boys  and 
took  over  from  a  contractor  who 
bought  the  circulation  and  paid  the 
boys  an  average  of  about  $4.00  a 
month.  Out  of  the  30  carriers  in 
1903,  all  but  one  agreed  to  try  de 
new  plan  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month,  the  average  earnings 
of  each  carrier  were  about  $10.00,  lo 
I  got  the  best  boys  in  Oregon  and  the 
Little  Merchant  plan  was  a  permanen: 
fixture  in  the  state.” 
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POWER'WOUSE 


The  glistening  new  electric  refrigerator  in  a 
modern  electrified  home  and  the  over  2,118,375 
Wired  Houses  and  83,843  electrified  farms  are 
symbols  of  New  England’s  swift  progress  and  its 
vastly  increased  BUYING  POWER.  For  example, 
in  one  typical  month  New  Englanders  bought 
3,340  electric  refrigerators;  in  an  eight-month 
period,  36,824.  We  pick  out  such  products  as 
these  because  they  are  considered  "luxuries.”  Not 
in  modern  New  England,  however.  Sales  of  all 
other  advertisable  goods  are  in  proportion.  Tea, 
coffee,  cereals,  cosmetics,  coal  stokers,  ALL  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  automobiles.  The  response  to 
newspaper  advertising  PROVES  the  dynamic  char¬ 
acter  of  a  BUYING  POWER  that  constantly  gains 
momentum. 


New  England  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  regions  in  all  America  today,  motivated 
by  a  sincere  desire  for  Defense  Program  participation  of  the  most  construaive  type.  In 
every  department  of  every  State,  every  vital  problem  is  under  daily  study  by  leaders  in 
all  lines.  Industrial  expansion  has  reached  a  new  peak  and  Government  orders  are 
producing  unprecedented  employment  and  New  Englanders  spend  this  income-surplus 
for  better  living,  greater  efficiency. 

For  the  FIFTH  successive  month,  both  earning  power  and  buying  records  show  a 
marked  increase.  Here  are  popular  newspapers,  read  with  loyal  eagerness  by  a  pros¬ 
perous  people — 55.7%  of  New  England’s  TOTAL  population  —  4,726,615  responsive 
BUYERS.  Yet,  it  is  surprisingly  economical  to  REACH  them  through  their  OWN,  inti¬ 
mate  newspapers. 

Take  the  textile  cities — a  News  Flash — "The  Textile  Industry  is  booming.  In  wool 
goods  the  combination  of  government  orders  and  heavy  CIVILIAN  buying  has  filled 
mill  order  books  up  for  MONTHS  AHEAD.  Most  cotton  manufaaurers  have  taken  or¬ 
ders  sufficient  to  keep  them  working  full,  well  into  the  first  quarter.” 


"SWITC-W-'ON" 

THESE 

newspapers/ 


MAINE 

Banxor  Dail)'  Nrwo  (Mt 
Portland  PrpoN-Hrrald  ExprpHR 
Sunday  Trlpxram  (SiaKS) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kccnr  Sentinel  (E) 

Manrhcater  I'nion-Lcadrr  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barrc  Timca  (E) 

Hcnnlnston  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burllncton  Free  Prean  (M) 

St.  JohnHbury  Caledonian-Record  (B) 

MASSACHfSETTS 
Beverly  Evenlnx  Tlmea  (E) 

Bo«ton  Olobc  (M&'E) 

Bouton  Globe  <S) 

Booton  Poat  (M) 

Boaton  Post  (8) 

Boston  Record  *  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (8) 


Brockton  I'biterprise-Tlmes  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitcbburit  Sentinel  (E) 

Framlnicham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfleld  Recorder-Gaaette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

■.awrenee  Eatele-Trlbune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
Leader  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

(8) 

Newburyport  Dally  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfleld  Berksbire  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltbam  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 


RHODE  ISLANT) 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley  Dally 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


(ONNECTICIT 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Coiirant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (8) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  I/ondon  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwirh  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(EAS) 
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Building  Supplies  Make 
Good  Ad  Prospects 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  197  in  a  series.) 


CARPENTERS,  plumbers,  heating 
contractors,  building  material  sup¬ 
plies — in  fact,  every  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  products  used  in  the 
construction  of  homes — have  been 
hoping  that  some  of  our  31,000,000 
families  would  soon  start  to  build  a 
new  home,  remodel  an  old  home,  put 
up  a  new  office  building,  factory  or 
warehouse.  During  the  past  seven 
years,  the  government  has  set  up  all 
sorts  of  machinery  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  prospective  home  builder  to 
select  a  lot  and  engage  a  contractor 
to  build  his  own  home. 

We  have  been  told  that  about  9 
out  of  10  homes  sold  during  the  past 
10  years  have  been  sold  fully 
equipped.  Some  speculative  builder 
or  contractor  puts  up  10  or  25  homes, 
a  grand  opening  is  held,  and  in  many 
cases,  one  of  the  homes  built  has 
been  furnished  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Advertising  is  run  in  the  local  paper 
and  salesmen  are  employed  to  follow 
up  all  prospects  developed  from  the 
grand  opening. 

We  know  of  one  sub-division  that 
was  opened  in  a  New  England  city 
three  years  ago,  where  more  than 
10,000  people  passed  through  a  model 
home  but  not  one  of  them  was  willing 
to  buy.  The  price  of  the  home  was 
$11,700.  The  newspaper  which  car¬ 
ried  the  promotion  of  this  home  and 
the  other  houses  that  were  built  in 
this  sub-division,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  editorial  material. 
Photographs  were  taken,  special 
stories  were  written  about  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  nothing  happened.  It  finally 
dawned  on  the  contractor  and  the 
newspaper  that  the  home  was  too 
large  and  the  price  was  too  high. 

Today  the  bulk  of  new  homes  sold 
and  built  are  from  $5,000  down,  and 
the  company  or  companies,  that  supply 
the  building  materials  for  these  new 
homes  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  their  volume. 

What  kind  or  style  of  advertising 
might  help  these  building  material 
people?  One  solution  follows. 


every  concern  in  the  community  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  building 
or  repairing  of  homes,  office  build¬ 
ings  or  factories.  From  the  classified 
telephone  directory,  lists  were  made 
up  that  included  all  carpenters,  pliun- 
bers,  heating  contractors,  stores  sell¬ 
ing  refrigerators,  gas  stoves,  electrical 
appliances,  floor  coverings,  garden 
seeds,  garage  materials,  etc. 

With  this  material,  the  publisher 
asked  the  owner  of  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  supply  house  in  town  to  call  an 
evening  meeting  of  all  of  his  people 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
problems  that  face  all  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  other 
concerns  in  the  market  who  supply 
these  materials.  A  careful  check  was 
made  of  the  materials  that  had  been 
shipped  into  this  market  by  the  mail 
order  houses  and  contractors  located 
in  a  large  nearby  city.  After  all  of 
this  information  had  been  analyzed 
and  discussed,  the  publisher  asked 
the  prospect  to  let  him  see  the  yearly 
sales  of  this  company  for  the  past 
10  years,  which  were  supplied  after 
the  publisher  promised  to  treat  all  of 
the  figures  in  the  strictest  confidence. 


service  people,  the  first  six  advertise¬ 
ments  were  set  up  and  proofs  pulled. 
The  day  the  campaign  started,  six  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  proof  form  were 
mailed  to  every  carpenter,  building 
contractor,  plumber,  heating  engineer, 
etc.  in  the  community.  As  this  article 
is  being  written,  we  have  learned  that 
the  advertiser  has  invited  all  of  his 
prospects  to  attend  an  evening  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  he  is  going  to  serve 
a  simple,  but  wholesome,  dinner  and 
then  ask  his  prospects  and  guests 
what  they  can  further  do  to  win  the 
confidence  of  home  owners  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  contemplate  building  now  or 
during  1941. 

At  intervals  of  two  weeks,  proofs 
are  going  to  be  pulled  of  the  ads  that 
are  to  appear  during  the  coming  two 
weeks  and  these  will  be  sent  to  the 
basic  prospect  list  so  that  all  of  the 
customers  of  this  company  will  know, 
in  advance,  just  what  stories  and 
advertisements  are  to  appear  in  the 
paper. 


New  Prospects 

IN  ADDITION  to  selling  the  building 
material  supply  house  this  cam¬ 
paign,  the  publisher  has,  through  his 
careful  preliminary  groundwork,  de¬ 
veloped  seven  new  prospects  who 
have  never  felt  that  they  could  use  a 
daily  newspaper  on  a  continuous 
three-times-a-week  schedule. 


material  supplies  knows  that  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  goes  into  a 
house  is  supplied  in  several  diilerat 
qualities.  You  can  buy  four  different 
types  and  qualities  of  roofing  material, 
you  can  buy  at  least  10  different  kinds 
of  lumber  for  a  given  job  and  you 
can  buy  at  least  four  different  refrig- 
erators  that  look  alike  but  one  or  two 
of  them  will  last  longer  and  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  average  layman  doesn’t  have 
any  way  of  measuring  or  appraising 
the  quality  of  materials  except  by  the 
price  quoted.  Therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  quality  be  stressed  in  ail 
advertising  prepared  for  this  type  of 
prospect. 

Keeping  business  at  home  is  the 
problem  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
communities  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  only  way  that 
business  can  be  kept  at  home  is  for 
the  publisher  and  his  business  depart¬ 
ment  to  analyze  every  advertiser  vriio 
comes  into  his  paper  and  become  a 
partner  in  fact  with  every  one  of  his 
customers. 


3  Months'  Study 

IN  March,  1940,  the  publisher  of  a 
small  daily  with  about  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  submitted  to  us  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  helping  one  of  his 
local  prospects  whose  slogan  reads; 
“Building  materials  from  roof  to  base¬ 
ment.” 

A  careful  analysis  was  made  of 


Campaign  Evolved 
WE  TAKE  a  little  credit  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  set  up.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  insisted  on  following  our  some¬ 
what  bromidic  formula — namely,  that 
three  advertisements  must  be  run 
every  week  for  a  period  of  52  weeks. 
We  also  insisted  that  enough  space 
be  used  to  tell  a  complete  story  in 
every  advertisement.  The  space 
finally  decided  on  was  two  columns  by 
four  inches  and  it  was  decided  that 
this  space  would  be  used  exclusively 
for  copy. 

Three  themes  were  decided  on. 
The  first  theme  had  to  do  with  con¬ 
tractors — the  people  who  buy  the 
basic  materials  with  which  to  build 
a  home,  garage,  office  building,  fac¬ 
tory  or  warehouse.  The  second 
theme  was  devoted  to  the  quality  ma¬ 
terials  supplied.  The  third  theme  was 
devoted  to  their  slogan,  “Building  ma¬ 
terials — from  roof  to  basement.” 


Competition 

IN  OUR  smaller  cities,  building  sup¬ 
ply  houses  have  two  difficult  types 
of  competition: 

(a)  The  mail  order  people,  who  now 
cover  practically  every  market  in  the 
United  States,  and 

(b)  The  cut-price  houses  that  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  our  larger  cities. 

Anyone  who  has  bought  building 


Merchandising 

SEVERAL  weeks  were  required  to 
prepare  the  copy  for  the  first  three 
months.  After  this  copy  had  been 
finally  O.K.’d  by  the  prospect  and  his 


(UP) 


PURCHASING  POWER 
BOOSTED  BY  INFLUX 
OF  NEW  MILLIONS 


Scorching  Time 
Is  a  Tax  on  Patience 


THE  MARK 


pLATE  operations  seem  to 
stand  still  while  the 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 


Uncle  Sam  is  pouring  more  than  $34,- 
000,000  into  the  Salt  Lake  Market  Area 
in_  defense  construction.  It  will  mean 
6,550  additional  men  employed,  and 
$6,410,0(X)  annually  in  additional  pay¬ 
roll  and  supply  purchases. 


COVERAGE 


ft  Th«  Sunday  Salt  Lakt  Tribuaa 
No  Predates 


molded  mat  is  giving  off  its 
moisture.  Quicker  scorching 
with  Certified  Mats  shortens 
the  wait. 


AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 


Those  extra  millions  are  being  piled 
on  top  of  this  area’s  normal  effective 
buying  income  which  in  1939  was  $394,- 
513,000. 


(Percentaitra  baerd  on  ABC  report 
for  12-month  period  ending  June  30, 
1940. ) 


Carrier  Delivered  Family 
Coverage  in  Salt  Lake  City 


Carrier  Delivered  Family 
Covge.  in  Salt  Lake  County 


WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 


^  9  RcKkefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York.  N.  Y, 


COVERAGE 


The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  the 
only  publication  substantially  serving 
the  785,974  people  in  this  area. 


Carrie  Delivered  Family 
Coverage  in  Uuh 


55%  Carrier  Delivered  Family 
Coverage  in  tbe  Market 


UNITED  PRESS 


The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


REYNOLDS-FITZSERALD,  INC..  Naflondl  R«presenfatives 
Sunday  Ma9azine  and  Comic  Soctions  Color — Black  and  White 


Helpful  to  Representatives 

A  FEW  campaigns  built  and  released 
along  the  lines  suggested  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  soliciting  national 
advertisers  in  the  building  construc¬ 
tion  field.  No  one  medium  reaidus 
so  many  consumer  prospects  in  this 
field  as  does  a  daily  or  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  is  the  logical  medium 
— it  can  be  sold — and  it  should  be  sold 


COAST  AP  MEET 

The  1941  midwinter  meeting  of 
California  and  Nevada  Associated 
Press  newspapers  will  be  held  at  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  Jan.  19. 
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OVEMBER  30,  1940 


HAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 


**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence.^*  AUGUSTUS E 


$63,520,000  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE— The  alcoholic  beverage  industry  is  providing  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
with  30%  more  revenue  this  year  than  lost  as  its  contribution  to  national  defense.  In  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal 
1941.  July  through  October,  total  Federal  liquor  taxes  exceeded  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  1940  by  $63,520,000, 
increasing  Federal  liquor  revenues  from  $217,650,000  to  $281,170,000.  on  substantially  the  some  volume  of  con¬ 
sumption.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Federal  taxes  on  spirits,  wines,  and  beers,  a  special  national  defense  tax  has 
been  collected  since  July  1,  1940.  The  Federal  excise  tax  of  $3.00  per  gallori  on  distilled  spirits  is  now  the  highest 
ever  levied  on  this  commodity  (excluding  penalty  taxes  levied  during  Prohibition).  The  Stcrtes  are  also  receiving 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  form  of  excise  taxes  or  monopoly  profits.  The  overage  State 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  is  now  about  $1.00  per  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  tax,  making  the  total  tax 
about  $4.00  per  gallon.  SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc.  ' 


Hcdlroads  Keeping  Ahead 
si  Defense  and  Industrial 
traffic  Needs 

With  the  new  and  rebuilt  freight 


and  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 


Delivery  of  “Rush”  orders  is  now 
made  at  practically  the  same  “tcle- 


"He-Man  Recipe 
Round-Ups" 


Newspapers  will  uiujiiestionably 


graphic”  speed  by  which  the  order  l,ave  a  lot  of  fun  with  The  Modern 


was  placed.  Air  Express  has  become  Kitchen  Bureau’s  19tl  Spring  Cam- 
indispensable  as  the  telephone  to  j)aigns  for  electric  ranges  and  water 
jusands  of  business  houses.  heaters.  In  the  first  place,  the.se  .splen¬ 

did  promotional  programs  will  engen- 
SOURCE — Air  Transport  Associa-  di-r  a  lot  of  entertaining  and  news- 
n.  worthy  events.  In  the  .second  place, 

they  will  encourage  a  lot  of  additional 

141  Road  Builders'  local  adverti.sing. 

onwonlinn  Injund  to  be  fun  when  a  group 

of  well  known  men  in  the  coniinunity 
What  part  do  roads  play  in  Amer-  stage  a  public  contest  for  the  l)e.st 
I’s  national  defense  program?  How  “He-Man  Cook.”  The.se  “He-Man 
n  the  nation’s  peacetime  highway  Recipe  Round-Ups”  will  1h'  taking 


(ITS,  which  are  constantly  being  added  ^  indispensable  as  the  telephone  to 


It  the  serviceable  car  supply,  the  rail- 
.lads  are  keeping  well  in  advance  of 
tie  trans|K)rtation  demands  of  this  gf 
I'luntry  growing  out  <»f  the  prepared-  jion. 
ifss  program  and  normal  industrial 
mlopment.  iq4 

Taking  into  con.sideration  new 
ieight  cars  actually  put  in  service  so  Coi 
Itr  thi.s  Year  or  under  construction  as 


thousands  of  business  houses. 


SOURCE — Air  Transport  Associa- 


Eiiicient  Farm  Marketing 

^lass  protluction  of  farm  crops  calls 
for  ma.ss  distribution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  M’allace  recently  noted. 
Farming  has  undergone  changes  a.s 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  as 
tho.se  of  the  industrial  world. 


1941  Road  Builders' 
Convention 


ell  as  tho.se  to  un.lergo  heavy  re-  national  defense  program?  How  “He-Man  Cook.”  These  “He-Man 

airs,  It  IS  estimatecl  by  next  fall  the  nation’s  peacetime  highway  Recipe  Round-Ups”  will  1h'  taking 

:iulroads  will  have  ^  lea.st  1. >0^000  improved  to  meet  the  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Men 

rnore  cars  than  on  Octolier  1,  1939.  .jpn^ands  of  military  preparedness?  and  women,  alike,  will  l>e  inten.sely 

Cir  buying,  however  is  a.  continuing  important  questions  will  interested  both  in  the  contest  and  in 

pmgram  and  undoubtedly  there  will  'highway  and  militarv  its  re.sults. 

pastil  further  increa^  m  that  num-  outstan.ling  government  The  Bureau’s  electric  water  heater 

".b'  the  autumn  of  1941.  On  the  ..fheJaK  at  the  1941  Convention  of  the  contest  w  ill  be  equally  noteworthy, 

•.SIS  of  the  utilization  obtained  from  . _ • _  d„.,,i  ti..:i.i.._»  k _ _  »iwl  w  a.K'ort;,::,,.. 


reight  eijuipment  in  the  pa.st,  those 
150.000  cars  will  handle  9.‘{,750  car- 
ads  per  week  or  4,875,000  carloads 
w  year. 


officials  at  the  1941  Convention  of  the  contest  w  ill  be  equally  noteworthy, 
American  Road  Builders’  Association  «"<!  is  even  more  of  an  advertising 


ill  New  York,  .lanuarv  27-31. 


Advanc’e  news  of  this  convention. 


program  than  the  electric  range  pro¬ 
motion.  Theme  of  the  campaign  and 
its  standard  bt'arer  will  lie  Walt  Dis- 


which  has  “Roads  for  Defen.se”  as  its  ney’s  cute  little  rascal,  Donald  Duck. 

ii _ _ •  _ I _ I  I...  .  , 


prs  per  week,  or  2,()00,000  cars  per  feature  material,  .as  well  as  mats,  car-  after  the  first  of  the  vear.  Your  hx-al 


far.  In  other  words,  the.se  new  and  tiwns  and  photographs,  are  available,  electric  utility  company  will  know 


■'built  c.ar.s  alone  are  capable  of  han-  without  charge,  to  editors.  Write  aliout  them. 


iling  over  two  million  carloatls  more 
*r  year  than  can  be  expected  from 
‘lie  increase  in  traffic  by  rea.son  of  the 
'leparedness  program  and  the  ordi- 
w  increase  in  commercial  traffic, 
inhere  is  no  necessity  for  any  concern 
1*  to  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to 
■andle  without  difficulty  the  trans- 
lortation  demands  of  this  country. 

SOI  RCE — .\s.sociation  of  ,\meri- 
'an  Railroads. 


Highway  Information  Service,  Inter¬ 
national  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association  "Sideiirhu  of  industry."  weekly  column 

13«  Bo.  Lo  Salle  St.,  Chleaco,  lU.  features;  also  for  "Petro- 

A  neutral  source  of  infonnaUon,  photo-  statistical  year- 

rrsnha  “OO*.  ail  tree  tO  CdltOrS. 


Air  Express  Volume 
Scores  Big  Increase 


If  other  forms  of  transportation  are 

*  pattern,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
^Utes  will  derive  a  major  portion  of 

revenue  in  the  future  from  the 
•ynage  of  “freight”  providing  the 
eiqiress  business  continues  its  spec- 
ocular  upward  trend.  On  the  basis 
a  201/2%  increase  in  gross  revenue 
n  J  ^  first  seven  months  of  1940  the 
I  domestic  and  international  airlines 
^  year  w'ill  carry  more  than  1,000,- 
shipments  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

Averaging  about  6^^  pounds,  from 

*  few  ounces  to  9,000  pounds  in 
*®ght,  shipments  have  moved  over 
™e  domestic  and  international  air- 
^<s  unnoticed  by  the  millions  of  air 
^yelers  who  have  flown  on  the  same 
‘‘fiioers.  2,600  miles  over  night  is 
cvery-night  performance  for  the  serv- 

perform^  jointly  by  the  airlines 


rrapht.  facta  and  flrurea  conocmlna  tha  eaijora. 

paracracr.  air  mall  and  air  expraaa  bual- 
neaa  of  the  aizteen  major  acheduled  United  t..  . 

Statea  Airlinea  operatinr  domeetlc  and  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  InC. 
International  aerricea.  Also  facta  ayail-  t  bm-  ^ 

ahle  rera^Inr  nn<*-»tion  and  ma1ntenan.v(  National  Preaa  Bldf.,  WaahinBtOQ,  D.  C. 

of  the  tranaport  planea  and  airway  fadll-  Factual  information,  data  and  atatlatica 


tiea.  Including  cummunicatioo  ayaienia.  relatinr  to  the  Diatilling  Induatry  reporta 
of  member  airimw  General  and  apeclllc  from  official  aouroea  on  production,  con- 


»*o^““ent.  taxation,  reienue. 


the  Air  Tranaport  Induatry.” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Tranaportatlon  Bldg.,  Waahlngteii,  D.  0. 


Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicizing 


Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper-  need  of  "more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
stlons  and  maintenance,  car  eervl<»  traf-  An  educational  column,  "Down  the  Road." 


Feature  articles,  with  mate,  cartoons  and 
and  reference  material  available  to  all.  photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 


figures  and  a  monthly  publication,  "Road 
Builders’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 


Edison  Electric  Institute  Builders  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Factual  information,  data  and  staUsUcs  National  Association  of  Food 


relating  to  the  electrical  Industry. 


American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  ef  Pahlle  Relations, 

SO  W.  SOtli  Bt.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Trade  AsaoclaUon  of  the  Amert' 


Chains 

726  Jaekson  Place,  N.«  W., 

Washincton,  D.  C. 

In  and  out  of  emergencies,  an  adequate 
food  distribution  system  is  a  stabilizing 
influence.  Interesting  factual  Informa- 


can  Petroleum  Industry,  Interested  ehiefly  ‘‘o"-  outline  form,  about  how  the  food 


in  technological  and  etaUstleal  progreea.  chains  can  and  do  function  is  found  in  a 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  Preaa  Be-  booklet — "The  Chain  Pood  Store.”  Edl- 
preaenUng  current  data,  interesting  tors  and  writers  may  find  It  useful.  Copy 


items,  on  petroleum  developments  and  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Thi.s  iivw  era  in  agrieulture  de¬ 
manded  new  methods,  new  maehin- 
ery  in  the  field  of  mercliaiidi.sing  to 
meet  the  inerea.sed  yields  from  the 
fields  of  .sjiecialized  farmers.  It  called 
for  cooperation  lietween  organized 
groiijis  of  farmers  and  efficiently  or- 
g.nnizetl  groups  tif  distributors. 


It  is  e.stimated  that  the  traffic  to  be  theme  note,  is  rclea.sed  by  “Highway  a.ssisted  by  his  three  nephews  who 
■eated  hy  the  preparednes.'i  program  Information  Service.”  Other  relea.ses  hack  him  iip  in  his  efforts  in  .scores  of 
snd  the  resulting  inerea.se  in  commer-  cover  the  latest  highway  develop-  entertaining  ways. 

^al  traffic  will  approximate  50,000  ments  in  the  national  scene.  News  and  Watch  for  these  programs  shortly 


SOURCE — Edi.son  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 


How’  this  mutually  la'iicfieial  sys¬ 
tem  was  inaugurated  and  how  it 
works  with  steadily  incTea.sing  effee- 
tiv’eness  is  told  in  ".A  Business  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Farm  Surpluses,”  i.ssued  by 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  Food 
Chains.  Farm  groups  and  organized 
chain  stores  have  joined  hands  in 
this  new  method  of  marketing. 
Through  it  the  public  is  being  served 
lietter  than  ever  before  and  the  two 
greatest  groujis  in  American  life — 
producer  and  consumer — enjoy  mu¬ 
tual  lienefits.  Write  for  “A  Business 
Approach  to  Farm  Surpluses”  and 
“The  Chain  Ftnid  Store.”  SOURCE — 
National  .Association  of  Food  Chains. 


Record  High  Gasoline 
Taxes 

Ga.soline  tax  revenue  of  the  states 
reached  a  new  high  of  $816,433,000  in 
1939,  an  increase  of  $49,580,000  over 
the  1938  ga-soline  tax  collections,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Roads  Admini.stration 
reports.  Since  19.S3  such  revenue  has 
increased  by  apjiroximately  $50,000,- 
000  annually  and  the  1939  collec¬ 
tions  were  $298,238,000  higher  than 
in  1933,  when  $518,195,000  was  col¬ 
lected. 


Levies  on  motor  fuel  now  supply 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
tax  revenue  of  the  .states.  Annual 
state  gasoline  tax  receipts  now  exceed 
in  amount  the  annual  total  of  all  tax 
revenue  of  all  the  states  prior  to  1922. 

Highest  19.39  ga-soline  tax  bill  was 
that  of  New  York  motorists,  who  paid 
the  state  $69,693,000.  Pennsylvania 
was  next  with  $59,584,000,  followed 
by  Ohio,  $50,466,000,  and  California. 
$49,795,000.  SOURCE  — American 
Petroleum  Institute. 
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King  Features  Upheld 
In  Wire  Service’s  Suit 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


IN  AN*  adjudication  handed  down 
Nov.  23  in  Philadelphia  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  2,  Judge  James  Gay 
Gordon  dismissed  a  bill  in  equity  filed 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Medill  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  who  sought  to  restrain 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  from 
selling  a  wire  service  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  taken  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  a  transitory  action  where  service 
was  available  in  the  Philadelphia 
court,  Mrs.  Patterson  averred  that  she 
had  a  contract  with  King  for  certain 
news  services,  including  day  wire  and 
night  wire  services. 

Mrs.  PaHcrson's  Claims 
She  claimed  that  she  had  the  right 
under  the  contract  to  stop  any  of  the 
services  at  pleasure,  and  it  was  also 
provided  that  after  such  termination 
the  defendant  syndicate  would  not  sell 
the  rejected  service  to  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Washington  territory  for 
a  lower  price  than  they  had  been 
sold,  or  rejected  by  the  complainant, 
without  first  giving  her  the  option  to 
re-purchase  them  at  such  lower  price. 

Judge  Gordon’s  adjudication  states 
that  the  bill  avers  that  while  the  con¬ 
tract  was  still  in  force,  the  plaintiff, 
by  written  notice,  discontinued  all  the 
wire  services  and  that  thereafter,  the 
intervening  defendants,  Eugene  and 
Agnes  E.  Meyer,  owners  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  Post,  a  com¬ 
petitor  newspaper,  bought  the  service 
for  a  lower  price  than  plaintiff  had 
paid  for  the  same. 

Mrs.  Patterson  contended  that  was 
a  violation  of  her  contract  with  King 
Features  and  did  her  “irreparable  in¬ 
jury.” 

Judge  Gordon’s  decision  developed 
the  thought  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  dismissal  of  the  suit  was  the 
plaintiff's  alleged  laches,  or  undue  de¬ 
lay  in  bringing  action. 

Judge  Censures  Plaintiff 
“In  endeavoring,  as  the  plaintiff 
expressed  it  to  ‘play  poker’  or  ‘horse- 
trade’  with  the  defendant  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  reject  service  which  she  secretly 
wanted  to  retain,”  the  adjudication 
said,  “she  became  directly  responsible 
for  producing  this  controversy. 

“When  therefore,  she  found  her 
‘bluff’  called,  and  one  of  the  services 
lost  to  her,  we  think  she  was  boimd 
to  assert  with  reasonable  promptness 
any  rights  she  might  have  had  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  her  contract.” 

The  adjudication  added  that  Mrs. 
Patterson  learned  of  the  sale  of  the 
night  wire  service  to  the  Washington 
Post  on  Feb.  25,  1939,  the  day  after  it 
had  been  made,  while  the  wires  sup¬ 
plying  the  services  were  being  re¬ 
moved  from  her  office.  Judge  Gordon 
then  said  that  Mrs.  Patterson  per¬ 
mitted  a  year  to  pass  before  bring¬ 
ing  action. 

Mrs.  Patterson  had  been  paying 
$750  a  week  for  a  group  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  wire  services.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  night  wire  service  and  the  day 
wire  service.  Judge  Gordon  said: 

“The  testimony  presented  was  not 
definite  on  this  question.  We  can  not, 
therefore,  make  specific  findings  as  to 
what  each  service  was  worth.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  testimony,  however, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  night  wire 
service  bought  by  the  Washington 
Post  was  less  valuable  than  the  re¬ 
maining  service  for  which  the  plaintiff 


subsequently  paid  $300,  that  the  price 
of  $200  paid  by  that  paper  for  the 
night  wire,  taken  separately,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  to  its  propor¬ 
tionate  price  of  the  total  of  $750  which 
plaintiff  had  been  paying  for  all  the 
services  and  that  the  difference  of 
$250  between  the  two  total  prices 
upon  which  she  predicates  her  claim 
that  the  defendant  breached  its  con¬ 
tract  with  her,  reflects  an  advantage 
gained  by  the  plaintiff  in  her  purchase 
of  its  remaining  service  for  $300. 

Defendant's  Position 

“We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  establish  that 
the  defendant  breached  its  contract 
with  her  by  selling  the  night  wire  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  intervening  defendant  for 
a  price  less  than  that  for  which  it 
had  heretofore  sold  to  the  defendant, 
and  we  so  find.” 

The  defendant’s  position  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  explained,  in  part,  in  the 
adjudication  as  follows: 

“The  defendant’s  answer  admits  the 
contractual  relationship  between  the 
parties  and  the  sale  of  the  night  wire 
service  to  the  Washington  Post,  but 
denies  that  the  contract  gave  the 
plaintiff  the  exclusive  rights  claimed 
by  her,  or  that  the  sale  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  contract. 

“The  answer  also  avers  that,  after 
learning  of  the  sale  of  the  night  wire 
service  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
plaintiff,  without  questioning  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  that  sale,  repurchased  the 
remaining  wire  services  from  the  de¬ 
fendant  under  a  new  contract  at  a 
price  agreed  upon  thereon,  and  hence 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  irreparably 
injured  by  the  defendant’s  act,  and 
that  any  injury  she  may  have  suffered 
was  the  result  of  her  own  action  in 
unconditionally  discontinuing  all  the 
wire  services  theretofore  furnished 
to  her  by  the  defendant  and  her  sub¬ 
sequent  repurchase  of  the  remaining 
services.” 

Crutcher  Syndicate  Features 

THE  Carlisle  Crutcher  Syndicate, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  is  currently  offer¬ 
ing  two  new  features,  both  written  by 
women.  “For  Women  Only,”  by  Isa¬ 
belle  Ziegler,  is  a  daily  column  of 
breezy,  sophisticated  comments  on  the 
whims  and  foibles  of  womanhood  in¬ 
tended  to  appeal  to  women  readers. 
Miss  Ziegler  for  the  past  two  years 


A  cultural  asset 
for  the  modern 
forward-looking 
newspaper: 

coverage  of 
science  news  by 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


has  been  writing  the  column  for  the 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

The  second  Carlisle  Crutcher  offer¬ 
ing  is  “You  and  Your  Money,”  by 
Ethel  Laney,  designed  to  tell  readers 
how  to  make  their  income  buy  the 
things  they  want  and  need.  The  col¬ 
umn  is  daily  and  Sunday,  and  has 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  the  past  five  years. 


Reporters  on  Aerial 
Tour  of  Defense 


Bd 


Personals  and  Notes 


ALBERT  B.  CLINE,  of  Beverly  HUls, 
Cal.,  informs  the  colimin  he  has  sold 
his  entire  interest  in  EIxclusive  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  to  J.  Austin  Conover, 
of  Hollywood.  Conover  will  operate 
the  syndicate  with  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Mme.  Genevieve 
Tabouis,  distinguished  French  jour¬ 
nalist  now  writing  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  will  speak  Dec.  2  at  Pied¬ 
mont  Junior  High  School  for  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Social  Science  Teach- 
Homer  M.  Adkins,  Governor- 


elect  for  the  state  of  Arkansas,  is  a 
long-time  admirer  of  the  “Out  Our 
Way”  cartoons  drawn  for  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice  by  J.  R.  Williams.  According  to 
NEA,  Mr.  Adkins,  who  will  be  sworn 
in  on  Jan.  13,  1941,  will  hang  an  origi¬ 
nal  “Out  Our  Way”  cartoon  in  the 
Governor’s  office  on  the  same  day.  .  .  . 
Hy  Neigher,  former  cartoonist  for  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Newspapers,  has  a 
new  comic  strip  which  will  be  re¬ 
leased  by  Associated  Newspapers  of 
New  York,  entitled  “The  Private  Life 
of  Scott,”  an  army  strip.  Neigher, 
whose  brother,  Harry,  is  a  columnist- 
cartoonist  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald,  expects  to  be  among  the  early 
draftees  and  his  strip  will  be  the  story 
of  his  own  life  as  a  soldier.  .  .  .  Eng¬ 
land’s  ability  to  “take  it”  was  de¬ 
scribed  recently  by  Helen  Graham, 
secretary  to  Graham  Turner,  head  of 
Literary  Feature,  Inc.,  English  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Ledger  Syndicate,  in  a 
letter  received  by  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate.  . .  .  The  New  York  Sunday  News 
and  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  and 
other  papers  gave  unusual  treatment 
to  Zack  Mosley’s  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  aviation 
comic  strip,  “Smilin’  Jack,”  Nov.  24. 
Tabloid  size  papers  ran  a  full-page 
tabloid  color  reproduction  of  a  single 
panel  showing  the  hero  and  a  heroine 
getting  married,  while  standard  size 
papers  ran  a  similar  plate  half -page 
size,  horizontally.  .  .  .  “Invisible  Scar¬ 
let  O’Neil,”  the  super-heroine  comic 
strip  introduced  last  June  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Syndicate,  will  make  its 
bow  as  a  Sunday  color  page  Jan.  5  in 
newspapers  from  coast-to-coast,  Russ 
Stewart,  general  manager  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  announced  this  week.  Russell 
Stamm  draws  the  feature. 


Bad  weather,  blanketing  the  iirfiole 
South  Atlantic  seaboard,  forced  can¬ 
cellation  Tuesday  of  the  rest  of  a  to¬ 
day  aerial  press  tour  of  national 
defense  training  centers  under  War 
Department  auspices  which  started 
from  Washington  Nov.  17  and  et- 
tended  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican 
border.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
authorities  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga,  to 
drive  the  seventeen  correspondrats 
making  the  trip  from  there  to  Atlanta 
Tuesday.  They  were  to  return  to  the 
capital  by  train. 

Two  Army  Air  Corps  Douglas  troop 
transports  carrying  the  party  were 
scheduled  to  take  off  from  Lawson 
Field,  Fort  Benning’s  airport,  for  Fort 
Jackin,  S.  C.,  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C, 
en  route  to  Langley  Field,  Va.  These 
posts  were  eliminated  from  the  inspec¬ 
tion  tour. 

Those  in  the  group  included  Edward 
H.  Bomar,  Associated  Press;  John 
Reichman,  United  Press;  W.  W.  Chap¬ 
lin,  International  News  Service;  Willis 
Thornton,  NEA  Service;  Hanson  Bald¬ 
win,  New  York  Times;  C.  B.  Allen, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune;  Sloan 
Taylor,  New  York  Daily  News;  Jo 
seph  Harrison,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor;  John  Osborne,  Time  Magazine; 
William  Shenkel,  Newsweek;  Walter 
Trohan,  Chicago  Tribune;  Nelson  M. 
Shepherd,  Washington  Star;  John  G. 
Norris,  Washington  Post;  Harold  Phil¬ 
lips,  Washington  Times-Herald;  Mark 
Watson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Richard  L 
Stokes,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Edward  E.  Wilcox,  Philadelphia  Bui- 
letin. 
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NEWSMEN  TO  CAMP 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Nov.  25. — Inductkai 
of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard  into 
federal  service  has  caused  several 
changes  in  the  newspaper  ranks  of  the 
state.  Lieut.  Col.  Stokes  Sanders,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Star  Herald  of 
Kosciusko,  has  gone  to  camp.  Others 
affected  include  Hodding  Carter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  Delta  Demo 
crat;  Capt.  Glerm  Rutledge,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Gulfport  Herald,  and  0. 
C.  McDavid,  state  house  reporter  for 
the  Jackson  Daily  News.  McDavid  was 
succeeded  in  his  post  by  Mention  H 
Potter,  formerly  of  the  Hattiesburg 
American. 


DAILY  GOES  WEEKLY 

After  eight  years  of  daily  publica' 
tion,  the  Calusa  (Cal.)  Daily  Tima, 
announced  Nov.  15  it  was  becoming* 
weekly  publication.  The  Colusa  Sun- 
Herald  remains  as  the  city’s  daily. 
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EDITORS  SHORT  COURSE 

May  1,  2  and  3  have  been  named  as 
the  dates  for  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
Editors  Short  Course  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


CLUB  MOVES 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Pr<* 
Correspondents  in  the  United  Stata 
has  moved  its  headquarters  to  the 
Lotos  Club,  110  West  57th  Street,  New 
York. 


ART 


NEWS 


Hirhlifht  The  Newi 
With 

BRES8LEB  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
America’!  First 
Completely  Independent 
Daily  Cartoon  Service 
Write  or  Wire  Now  tor  sample 
releases.  No  obligation. 
BRE88LER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1709  Times  Bide.,  New  York 


HARBISBUBO  (PA.)  COBRESPOWg* 
offers  nesrs  service  for  trade  Journals,  ejj 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  nffS 
Reports.  KeystMM  News  Borean.  B*a  ^ 


Harrlsbnrc,  Pa. 


PHOTOS 


FEATURES 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.” 
Daily  illustrated.  “6-in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriare  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  Iniprovetnent.  bnsiness  psycholocy. 
mental  hyriene,  every  week,  pins  mall  aer- 
vlce.  Bopkina  Syndicate.  Ine..  SSO  North 
Mlehlcao,  Chieaco,  Dlln^.  Bell  Syndleate, 
Ine.,  847  Weat  4Srd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PREFERRED  BY  ^ 

N.  Y.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  fof  T 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  exoBU»» 
Have  your  illustrations  made  by 
RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICrrURES  .  ^ 

Newark  Airport  New  »■" 

BOtchell  8-7064  . 

Complete  modem  syndicate  and  staff  eii^ 

nbrif nmnhnrB  twn  A.imlanAa  A.t  TOlir  MT* 


photocrapbers — two  airplanes  at  yonr 
Prints  In  any  aize  or  Quantity 
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ijOVEMBER  30,  1 

Ralph  Barnes 
Buried  in 
Ifugoslavia 

The  funeral  of  Ralph  W.  Barnes, 
veteran  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
‘jropean  correspondent,  and  four 
BritiA  fliers  who  died  with  him  in  a 
;ine  crash  in  Yugoslavia  Nov.  17, 
las  held  in  Podgorica,  Nov.  21.  Mr. 
Barnes  received  temporary  burial 
rear  the  scene  of  the  crash. 

Among  the  many  wreaths  laid  on 
■is  coffin  of  the  reporter  was  one 
irom  the  “American  Newspaper  Men 
,1  Belgrade.”  Meanwhile,  newspa¬ 
permen,  radio  correspondents,  diplo¬ 
mats  and  British  Army  officials  con- 
;inued  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

RAF  Pays  Tribute 

The  British  Royal  Air  Force  com¬ 
mand  in  Greece  issued  a  communique, 
ihich  read  in  part; 

“Mr.  Barnes  was  a  firm  friend  of 
rany  pilots  and  officers  in  the  Near 
East  command.  He  was  extremely 
pcpular  with  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  for  he  had  a  most 
emgaging  paersonality.  .  .  , 

“.  .  .  When  his  turn,  fated  to  end 
so  tragically,  came  he  was  a  brave 
ulcLIlj  and  every  R.  A.  F.  pilot  who 
kaew  him  will  miss  his  companion¬ 
ship.” 

Leland  Stowe,  European  correspond- 
nt  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
;ormer  Herald  Tribune  correspondent, 
said  tribute  to  Mr.  Barnes  in  a  full- 
:olumn  dispatch  from  Athens,  in 
vhich  he  asked  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
or  the  most  distinguished  work  of  a 
■oreign  correspondent  for  1940  be 
iwarded  posthumously  to  Mr.  Barnes. 
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“It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  go  on 
a  bombing  raid  tonight  than  to  write 
this  dispatch,”  Mr.  Stowe  wrote. 
“Barnes  had  been  one  of  my  closest 
and  most  loyal  friends  ever  since  we 
began  newspaper  work  abroad  to¬ 
gether  in  1926,  but,  aside  from  per¬ 
sonal  affection,  no  American  corre¬ 
spondent  could  know  Barnes  without 
a  deepened  pride  in  his  profession 
and  an  unceasing  astonishment  at  his 
enormous  driving  power  in  search  of 
every  fact  that  relentless  effort  could 
conceivably  dig  up.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  I  am  convinced  .  .  .  when  the 
Pulitzer  committee  meets  to  make  its 
award  for  the  most  distinguished  work 
of  a  foreign  correspondent  for  1940, 
that  there  should  be  no  other  choice 
than  a  posthumous  award  to  Ralph 
Barnes.” 

Two  associations  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
of  New  York,  composed  of  corre¬ 
spondents  and  former  reporters 
abroad,  and  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Correspondents  in  London,  sent 
messages  of  condolence  to  the  Herald 
Tribune.  The  former  group  also  sent 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Barnes. 

High  British  officials  and  American 
and  British  newspapermen  Nov.  26 
attended  memorial  services  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Chapel  of  Southwark  Cathedra’ 
for  Barnes.  Barnes  was  graduated 
from  Harvard.  Attending  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Embassy,  the  British  War  Office,  the 
Foreign  Office  and  former  colleagues 
of  Barnes. 

HEIDT  M.  E.  IN  AUSTIN 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  25— Walter  Heidt, 
formerly  news  editor  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor,  succeeding  Roy 
Wade,  resigned. 


THE  AMARILLO  TIMES 

was  the  only  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  from 
1 0  P  M  Sunday,  November  24  to 
3:30  P  M  Monday.  In  spite  of  all 
handicaps,  resulting  from  ice 
storm,  loss  of  lights,  telephones, 
electricity,  the  Amarillo  Times 
published  all  editions  on  sche¬ 
dule,  and  maintained  its  usual 
good  service  to  all  readers  and 
advertisers. 


THE  AMARILLO  TIMES 

PUBLISHED  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 
Fastest  Growing  Newspaper  in  the  Southwest 


A  TEST  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST 


[2  Facts  About  Fascism 

□  The  Truth  About 
Mussolini 

Which  of  the  above  hook  titles  will 
sell  the  greater  number  of  volumes  to 
the  general  public? 

The  “Fascism”  title  sold  24,000 
copies,  while  the  “Mussolini”  title 
sold  only  14,000  volumes. 

People  are  more  interested  in  THFM- 
SELVXS  than  in  Europe  or  Holly¬ 
wood! 

They  want  to  he  acquainted  with 
Fascism  so  they  can  talk  intelligently 
about  current  events,  and  thus  show 
off  in  their  social  circles. 

Even  sensationalism  and  sex  headlines 
cannot  build  circulation  in  modem 
times  like  real  aid  to  readers  in  solv¬ 
ing  their  basic  problems. 

THE  POST  DISPATCH 

In  St.  Louis  these  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  more  interested  in  Dr.  Crane’s 
CASE  RECORDS  on  common  marriage 
problems,  than  they  are  in  Hitler,  far 
Dr.  Crane  helps  them  build  happy  and 
permanent  marriages. 

THE  BEACON  JOURNAL 

In  Akron  these  readers  are  more 
vitally  interested  in  Dr.  Crane’s  CASE 
RECORDS  on  how  to  overcome  in¬ 
feriority  complexes,  blushing,  stutter¬ 
ing,  stage  fright,  shyness  and  general 
nervous  tension,  than  they  are  in  what 
occurs  in  China. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Here  Dr.  Crane’s  CASE  RECORDS 
pulled  1,327  letters  in  6  days  because 
he  frankly  explained  the  sexual  pit- 
falls  in  marriage  and  offered  the  read¬ 
ers  some  psychological  and  medical 
charts  for  wisely  safeguarding  their 
marital  happiness.  One  Catholic  priest 
urged  his  women  parishioners  to  write 
en  masse  for  these  unique  charts. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWS 

How  to  write  a  good  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  job,  how  to  train  a 
sales  force,  how  to  restore  harmony 
in  an  office  beset  with  jealousies — these 
are  of  more  interest  to  Philadelphia 
readers  of  Dr.  Crane’s  daily  CASE 
RECORDS  than  are  European  blitz¬ 
kriegs. 

$10,000  PRIZES 

An  editor  can  raise  his  circulation 
by  selling  life  insurance  policies  and 
baiting  readers  with  prize  contests,  hnt 
he  must  bold  this  new  circulation  by 
human  interest  features,  or  his  money 
spent  in  such  promotional  channels 
is  largely  wasted. 

Dr.  Crane  covers  each  week  the 
five  basic  fields  of  human  interest  in 
bis  daily  CASE  RECORDS.  Each 
week’s  run  covers: 

2  marriage  problems 
1  child  problem 
1  business  case 
1  personality  case 
1  worry  or  neurosis 


In  addition,  be  renders  a  mall  ser¬ 
vice  In  these  6  fields  to  all  readeri, 
whether  educators  and  clergymen,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  or  parents 
and  high  schoolers. 

CASE  RECORDS  TESTED 

Dr.  Crane’s  CASE  RECORDS  have 
been  tested  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  survey  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Of  14  nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
features.  Dr.  Crane  rated  FIRST  among 
women  readers  and  second  among 
men  and  women  combined. 

In  Milwaukee,  among  7  syndicated 
columns,  he  was  first  by  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin.  As  a  result,  the  Green  Sheet  edi¬ 
tor,  Larry  Lawrence,  says: 

“The  results  of  our  survey  con¬ 
vince  me  that  Dr.  Crane’s  CASE  REC¬ 
ORDS  has  more  human  appeal  and 
steady  pulling  power  than  any  other 
syndicated  feature  I  have  ever  seen.” 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

SURVEY 

In  the  Scripps-Howard  survey  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dr.  Crane’s  CASE 
RECORDS  rated  first  among  women 
readers  and  third  among  men  when 
compared  with  its  10  topnotch  syndi¬ 
cated  columns. 

People  want  information  on  how  to 
solve  their  own  problems,  not  those 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Dr.  Crane  gives  them  this  helpful 
aid,  but  dresses  up  bis  material  in  an 
enticing  package  so  they  like  to  read 
it  for  its  own  sake. 

Dr.  Crane  is  both  psychologist  and 
physician.  He  holds  the  A.M.,  Fh.D., 
and  M.D.  degrees,  hnt  he  is  able  to 
write  in  snappy  style  like  a  good 
reporter. 

His  textbook  in  applied  psychology 
has  been  the  standard  at  Columbia 
for  the  past  seven  successive  years, 
and  has  even  been  translated  into  the 
Chinese. 

He  combines  “mass”  appeal  with 
"class”  appeal.  His  "6-in-l”  for¬ 
mula  also  hits  everybody's  interest  at 
least  once  or  more  per  week.  Try  his 


Case  RfM^ords  of  a  Psychologist 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

520  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeJNO 


FDR  Reprimands  j 

Martin  Dies  On  ] 

^'White  Paper" 

Washington,  D  .C.,  Nov.  27 — ^Pub-  ^ 
licity  given  the  Dies  Committee  “white  | 
paper”  on  alleged  Nazi  propaganda  j 
activities  in  the  United  States  has  j 
prompted  President  Roosevelt  to  is-  ‘ 
sue  a  pointed  reprimand  to  Represen-  • 
tative  Martin  Dies  of  Texas,  commit-  ] 
tee  chairman. 

In  a  telegram,  copies  of  which  were 
made  available  to  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  President  reminded  ' 
that  “in  the  regular  conduct  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  of  this  nature,  care¬ 
fully  laid  plans  for  the  obtaining  of 
furAer  information,  which  may  lead 
to  the  breaking  up  of  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities,  may  be  severely  handicapped 
or  completely  destroyed  by  premature 
disclosure  of  facts  or  by  suppositions 
to  the  public,  or  by  hasty  seizure  of 
evidence  which  might  with  a  little 
more  patience  be  obtained  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  be  admissible  in  court,  or  by 
the  giving  of  immunities  to  witnesses 
before  Congressional  committees  as  to 
matters  revealed  by  their  own  testi¬ 
mony,  Such  action  may  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.” 

Existing  Breach 

Today’s  telegram  widened  a  long- 
existing  breach  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Dies  Committee.  The 
Congressman  whose  name  the  com¬ 
mittee  bears  is  a  democratic  “regular” 
in  almost  all  particulars  but  that  has 
not  prevented  him  from  criticizing 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  attitude  toward  the 
investigation  of  un-American  activi¬ 
ties.  President  Roosevelt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  many  slighting  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  Chief  Executive’s  telegram  to 
Dies  was  a  response  to  the  latter’s  re¬ 
quest  for  closer  coordination  between 
Congress  and  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  language  reading  very 
similar  to  a  classroom  lecture,  the 
President  telegraphed  to  Dies  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  distinction  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government: 

‘There  can  be  no  constitutional  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  investigation  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  (un-American  activities)  and 
a  report  thereon  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

“It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  lodges 
the  executive  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  continuing  administrative  duties 
in  relation  to  illegal  activities  lie  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  in  the  legislative  branch. 

“As  soon  as  this  distinction  is  clear¬ 
ly  recognized,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  complete  harmony 
between  your  committee  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  government.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Dies  Committee 
held  for  Sunday  release  a  650,000- 
word  report  on  Soviet  activities  in 
the  United  States,  touching  subjects 
of  sabotage,  civil  war,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Promised  for  next  Wednesday  is  a 
report  detailing  German-American 
Bund  activities  in  the  United  States. 

■ 

DEPT.  STORE  SALES  UP 

Washington,  Nov.  25 — The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reported  Saturday  that 
department  store  sales  increased  13% 
over  the  1939  week.  In  the  week 
ended  Nov.  9,  sales  were  6%  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  while  in  the  four 
weeks  ended  Nov.  16,  they  were  up 
5%. 


Dailies  Resist 
Nazi  Propaganda 

continued  from  page  5 

Press  came  here  to  New  York  and  in¬ 
quired  after  our  service  and  discussed 
it  and  showed  himself  willing  possi¬ 
bly  to  take  our  service.  As  you  know, 
however,  he  went  to  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  there  published  everything 
which  he  had  been  told.  Thereupon 
Herr  Tonn  stopped  the  trial  copies  to 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  one  cannot 
cooperate  with  people  who  are  so 
dishonorable.” 

That  Nazi  organizations  spent  at 
least  part  of  their  funds  on  poor  ven¬ 
tures  is  reflected  in  published  testi¬ 
mony  indicating  that  James  E.  Ed¬ 
monds,  identified  as  a  New  York  City 
newspaperman,  received  “between 
$700  and  $800”  for  research  which 
he  admitted  was  worth  not  more  than 
$10. 

Edmonds  said  he  was  referred 
to  New  York  persons  who  said  they 
were  Nazi  agents  and  that  he  was  paid 
for  attempting  to  obtain  information 


as  to  Allies’  purchases  and  shipments. 
While  accepting  compensation  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  seek  out  these  secrets  he 
operated  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  British  Consulate  at  New  York,  he 
said. 

■ 

TRANSRADIO  REPLIES 

“Certain  disclosures”  of  the  Dies 
Committee  “have  the  unfortunate  ef¬ 
fect  of  misrepresenting  the  entirely 
legitimate  connections  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  American  press  services 
and  German  news  organizations,”  Her¬ 
bert  Moore,  president  of  Transradio 
Press  Service,  said  in  New  York  Nov, 
21  in  commenting  upon  the  “White 
Paper’s”  mention  of  Transradio.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Dies  report  was 
“sprinkled  with  mention  of  the  names 
of  American  press  services,  although 
the  Dies  Committee  does  not,  even  by 
inference,  accuse  any  United  States 
news  organization  of  un-American  ac¬ 
tivity.”  No  special  significance  could 
be  attached  to  arrangements  which 
have  existed  between  his  organization 
and  Transocean,  he  said,  since  these 
arrangements  were  “similar  to  those 


existing  between  Transradio  and  Brit, 
ish  and  French  news  agencies.”  These 
arrangements,  he  added,  were  kiio»T 
to  competent  Federal  authorities  aid 
“conform  to  the  standards  laid  dot: 
by  ethics  and  law.” 

■ 

QUITS  DAILY  FIELD 

As  a  general  economy  move,  and  ir 
an  effort  to  give  its  readers  a  btfe 
newspaper,  the  Colusa  (Cal.)  Dcilv 
Times  on  Nov.  15,  switched  into  ie 
weekly  field,  according  to  I.  G.  Zu". 
wait  Company,  publishers.  The  Times 
founded  as  a  daily  in  1933,  will  coc. 
tinue  under  the  management  of  Zer- 
rel  Bransford  and  the  ownership  ci 
I.  G.  Zumwalt  Company. 


NEW  BIOGRAPHY  OUT 

A  one-volume  dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  biographies  from  the  earlier 
Colonial  times  to  the  present,  exclud¬ 
ing  persons  now  living,  was  releassc 
this  week  under  the  Harper  &  Brother; 
imprint.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Wheeler  Preston,  famed  compiler  d 
reference  works,  “American  Biogrs- 
phies”  contains  1147  pages. 


newspapers  at  the  BattleironI 

Britain  today  is  a  battlefront.  Life  still  goes  on,  but  it  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  last  outpost  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Europe,  while  hitting  back  at  the  common  enemy,  has  remoulded  its  ways 
and  habits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  effort.  This  advertisement  brings 
news  of  a  book  which  will  make  enthralling  reading  for  the  advertising  man 
and  journalist,  a  book  which  describes  what  one  of  the  biggest  advertising 
and  newspaper  industries  in  the  world  has  done  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  even  while  the  bombs  are  falling. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  NEWSPAPER  WORK  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  SINCE  SEP¬ 
TEMBER,  3,  1939?  HOW  DO  BRITISH  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  MANAGE  WITH  ONLY 
A  QUARTER  OF  THEIR  NORMAL  PAPER  RATION?  HOW  HAS  THE  WAR 
AFFECTED  PRESS  CIRCULATIONS  AND  FORMAT  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES?  WHAT 
DO  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  FEEL  ABOUT  THE  CENSORSHIP? 

In  "Press  Advertising  and  Trade  Under  War  Conditions’’  is  told  the  whole  fascinating  story  of 
British  newspaperdom,  advertising  and  commerce  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  "P.  A.  T.”  is  a 

documentary  of  first-rate  importance.  It  will  serve  as  a  long- _ 

term  record  of  how  Britain’s  newspapers  and  allied  businesses  The  Survey  Contains 
>.i-rc  adatifed  themselves  to  meet  the  new  conditions  created  by  _  ,  „ 

'  Foreword  —  Britain  s  Finest  Hour, 

the  war  on  London’s  doorstep.  The  survey  is  broad  in  its  scope,  by  Winston  Churchill — 

dealing  not  only  with  the  general  trend  of  the  Press,  but  with  Tnd^the  P^'iT * Vhc°N  o wpr'^^nt*  S?" 
such  matters  as  circulation,  make-up  changes,  the  Ministry  of  uation— Circulation  and  Format 

Information  and  the  many  censorship  difficulties.  It  is  published  frwse^e^riod'icab'and  the*Trade’ 

by  Cosmopolitan  Press  Ltd.,  the  proprietors  of  "World’s  Press  Story  of  the  War  Re- 

News,”  Britain’s  national  newspaper  of  the  Press,  Advertising,  ADVERTISING:  How  Organized 

Printing  and  Paper.  Advertising  Fared— Sixteen  Gov- 

^  ernment  Campaigns  —  Poster  and 

Display  Advertising — ^The  Position 
of  Direct  Mail-— Advertisement 
Creation  and  Technique — 

TRADE:  Drive  for  Export  Markets. 
RECORD  OF  EVENTS:  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1939 — September  2,  1940. 


EDITORS:  F.  A.  MARTEAU,  K.  R.  VINEY.  W.  W.  WEAL 


Price:  85  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


The  net  profit  resulting  from  sales  through  "The  Editor  and  Publisher"  will  be  handed 
to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  of  Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of  needy  journalists. 
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British  Censors 
Assailed  For 
Inconsistency 

M.  P.>  Daily  Newsmen 
Hit  Poor  Direction 
Of  Official  System 

The  growing  restlessness  in  Eng¬ 
land  over  certain  trends  in  British 
censorship  was  reflected  in  dispatches 
reaching  the  U.  S.  last  week. 

Most  recent  was  the  editorial  blast 
directed  at  the  system  Nov.  27  by  the 
London  Daily  Mirror,  which  themed 
its  editorial  around  the  “antics  of  our 
inconsistent  censorship.”  The  story 
was  reported  by  Charles  A.  Smith, 
International  News  Service  London 
correspondent. 

Newspaper  Bachs  Newsmen 

The  newspaper  championed  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  foreign  correspondents  in 
London  at  what  they  term  unreason¬ 
able  strictness  of  censorship  with  re¬ 
gard  to  bombings  of  provincial  towns 
and  cities  and  other  matters  relating 
to  England’s  war  effort. 

The  editorial  was  accompanied  by 
a  satirical  cartoon  showing  the  walls 
of  a  censor’s  office  bearing  the  slogan: 
'Keep  it  dark!” 

In  addition  it  depicted  this  notice 
hanging  on  the  censor’s  wall: 

To  American  journalists.  What¬ 
ever  you’re  writing — don’t!  Whose 
war  is  this,  anyway?” 

Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  British  Minister 
of  Information,  the  same  day  in  Lon¬ 
don  stated  nothing  did  more  harm  to 
the  cause  of  France  than  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
and  the  free  circulation  of  news. 

The  result  of  such  a  censorship,  he 
said,  was  that  the  French  people  did 
not  know  the  real  truth  until  it  was 
too  late. 

His  statement  aroused  special  in¬ 
terest  because  of  recent  criticisms  of 
the  censorship.  Along'  with  other 
British  authorities.  Duff  Cooper  has 
insisted  that  correspondents  have 
been  given  all  the  freedom  possible 
short  of  endangering  national  security. 

The  state  of  the  censorship  has 
reached  such  a  stage  that  even  British 
newspapers  are  resorting  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  printing  German  communiques 
to  make  a  pretense  of  telling  readers 
what  is  going  on  in  England. 

Thus  the  censorship  was  relaxed  for 
a  day  Nov.  26  when  the  censor  per¬ 
mitted  publication  of  the  news  that 
Birmingham,  Bristol  and  Southamp¬ 
ton  had  all  been  bombed  by  Nazi 
raiders. 

The  bombings  took  place  within  the 
past  fortnight  but  British  officialdom 
Would  not  confirm  or  permit  corre- 
s^ndents  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
three  key  industrial  cities  that  were 
hit. 

M.P.Criticizet  Censor 

This  original  action  brought  crit- 
J^tn  Nov.  27  from  another  source. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Sir  Reginald  Clarry,  a  Con¬ 
servative,  complained  that  the  ban  on 
Identification  of  raided  towns  “encour- 
ag^  rumors  and  apprehensions.” 

In  response  to  the  attacks  on  the 
cen»rship,  the  chief  press  censor, 
Oyril  Radcliffe,  redefined  its  func¬ 
tions  the  same  day.  He  emphasized 
that  the  press  remains  entirely  free  to 
express  opinions  and  said  news  never 
Would  be  suppressed  in  Britain  be- 
ca^  it  was  imfavorable.  But  he 
added  that  new  methods  of  warfare 

ve  enlarged  greatly  the  field  of  in- 
o^ation  which  can  be  of  military 
'^lue  to  the  enemy. 

From  the  air  Germany  is  attack¬ 


ing  the  life  of  the  British  people,  their 
homes,  transport,  communications, 
food,”  he  said.  “Give  the  enemy  de¬ 
tails  of  his  attacks  and  you  report 
success  or  failure. 

“Censorship  is  not  constituted  to 
suppress  views  unless  they  contain 
valuable  military  information.  ’There 
is  nothing  we  are  afraid  to  tell  our 
people  or  the  world,  but  much  we 
think  it  would  be  foolish  to  tell  the 
enemy.  Unfortunately  you  cannot  do 
one  without  the  other.” 

Raymond  Daniell,  in  a  special  cable 
from  London  Nov.  24  to  the  New 
York  Times,  stated  the  situation  clear¬ 
ly  in  his  lead,  as  follows: 

“Enemy  planes  were  over  Britain 
again  tonight.  ’They  dropped  bombs 
on  widely  separated  areas.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  they  did 
as  much  damage  to  the  British  cause 
as  the  censorship,  which  now  is  in  full 
bloom  of  the  silly  season.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  British  cen¬ 
sor  forbids  articles  describing  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  need  for  aid.  ‘"This  is 
defeating  its  own  purpose,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “because  in  trying  to  fool 
their  enemies  the  British  are  succeed¬ 
ing  only  in  fooling  their  best  friends.” 

■ 

Receivers  Named  to 
Take  Over  Union 

Pittsburgh,  Nov,  26 — Appointment 
of  receivers  to  take  over  control  of  the 
affairs  of  Pittsburgh  Local,  Newspaper 
Delivery  Drivers’  Union,  was  made  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  here  today. 

The  order,  signed  by  Judge  Frank 
P.  Patterson,  was  a  victory  for  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  union  who 
had  asked  an  injunction  against  pres¬ 
ent  officers  of  the  local  on  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  they  held  office  illegally  and 
ignored  the  union’s  seniority  rules. 

Receivers  named  are  Attorney  Nick 
Unkovic,  impartial  chairman;  Edward 
D  Van  Landingham,  representing  the 
rank  and  file  members  and  John  J. 
Dougherty,  secretarv-treasurer,  rep¬ 
resenting  present  officers. 

The  court  order  provides: 

1 —  That  a  new  election  be  conducted 
under  the  sunervision  of  the  court. 
The  rank  and  filers  had  contended  that 
the  present  officers,  headed  by  An¬ 
thony  F.  Bianco,  known  in  labor  cir¬ 
cles  as  “Buck”  White,  were  serving 
illegally. 

2 —  That  an  independent  audit  of  the 
local’s  funds  be  made  dating  from 
1933.  Those  asking  the  injunction 
claimed  that  they  could  not  find  out 
what  had  become  of  the  union’s  funds, 
despite  demands  for  an  accounting. 

3—  That  the  receivers  investigate 
fully  the  order  of  seniority  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  comnlainants  contended  that 
they  were  fired  from  their  jobs  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  union’s  seniority  rules. 

’The  court  also  directed  the  receivers 
to  take  immediate  control  of  the  lo¬ 
cal’s  books,  collect  all  dues  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  and  pass  upon  all  contracts 
pending  final  settlement  of  the  case. 

NLRB  HEARING  ENDS 

Los  Angeles.  Nov.  25 — NLRB  hear¬ 
ing  over  the  discharge  of  one  display 
and  one  classified  employe  of  the 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  con¬ 
cluded  last  week  after  the  paper 
brought  in  records  to  show  that  the 
production  of  Leonard  Lugoff,  the 
classified  salesman,  was  off  when  he 
was  first  discharged  in  1938.  and  was 
going  down  when  he  was  discharged 
the  second  time  in  March  of  this  year. 
Lugoff  and  Karl  Schlichter,  the  other 
employe,  had  been  reinstated  in  1938 
under  terms  of  a  settlement  ending  a 
guild  strike  at  the  plant,  pending  de¬ 
cision  of  the  NLRB  in  the  case.  That 
decision  was  rendered  last  March,  and 
the  two  were  re-discharged  when  they 
failed  to  resign. 


Ickes  Concentrates 
On  Cleveland  Dailies 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — “I  am 
advised  that  certain  people  in  Cleve¬ 
land  are  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  that  city  has  a  newspaper  about 
whose  freedom  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion,”  Harold  L.  Ickes  told  his  press 
conference  today,  simultaneously  re¬ 
leasing  a  letter  from  Cyrus  S.  ^ton, 
32C  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

’The  Eaton  letter  said  all  three 
Cleveland  newspapers  opposed  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt,  yet 
the  Democratic  nominee  polled  69% 
of  the  city’s  vote.  Mr.  Eaton  inter¬ 
preted  this  to  mean  that  “two  thirds 
of  Cleveland’s  population  lacks  any 
medium  of  publicity  through  which 
its  convictions  can  be  expressed.”  The 
letter  concluded: 

“The  feeling  here  is  so  acute  that 
some  action  seems  likely  to  be  taken 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  only  remedy  for  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  exists,  unless  the  newspapers  have 
some  solution  of  their  own  to  offer.” 

Following  a  typical  Ickes  critique 
of  American  newspapers  Merwin  H. 
Browne  of  the  Buffalo  Eveninq  News 
asked:  “Mr.  Secretary,  what  in  your 
opinion  constitutes  a  free  press?” 

“Tm  not  going  to  go  into  that,” 
Ickes  answered  curtly. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  said: 

“The  News,  as  the  Republican  paper 
of  Cleveland,  is  delighted  that  the 
President’s  Cleveland  plurality  was 
reduced  on  Nov.  5  by  44,000.  Even  so, 
during  the  campaign  we  reported  with 
some  accuracy  the  clashes  in  the  po¬ 
litical  viewpoints  in  this  community.” 

Brief  Printers'  Strike 
On  Memphis  Daily 

Mejiphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27 — Out-of- 
town  editions  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  were  not  printed  Tuesday  night 
because  of  a  strike  of  printers.  The 
final  city  edition  was  printed  in  ab¬ 
breviated  form. 

Printers  objected  to  reduction  in 
number  of  advertising  foremen,  made 
by  the  management  in  putting  into  ef¬ 
fect  a  three-year  contract  signed  Nov. 
11,  providing  a  number  of  changes 
along  with  wage  increases.  The  print¬ 
ers  contended  the  new  arrangement 
disturbed  priority  rights  of  men  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  chapels.  Two  foremen  eliminated 
were  transferred  to  other  duties.  The 
management  said  the  change  elimi¬ 
nated  duplication  and  brought  greater 
efficiency. 

The  printers  were  ordered  back  to 
work  by  Claude  M.  Baker,  president 
of  International  Typographical  Union, 
li  no  agreement  is  reached.  Judge 
John  D.  Martin  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  who  arbitrated  the  con¬ 
tract,  will  be  asked  for  an  interpre¬ 
tation. 

a 

AP  Promotes  Hewlett, 
Yale  in  New  York 

The  Associated  Press  has  promoted 
Gregory  Hewlett,  formerly  night  city 
editor  in  New  York,  to  day  city  editor, 
succeeding  Gardner  Bridge,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  named  acting  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  there  when  Max  Hill  went  to 
Tokyo  as  bureau  chief.  L.  Patrick 
Yale,  formerly  a  city  desk  assistant, 
has  been  appointed  night  city  editor. 

E.  C.  Daniel,  Washington  bureau, 
Leonard  C.  Hall,  of  the  city  desk  in 
New  York,  and  William  King,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  are 
now  on  the  cable  desk  and  in  the  near 
future  they  are  expected  to  go  abroad 
to  relieve  AP  men  who  have  seen 
considerable  war  service. 


Sofley  Named  M.  E. 

Of  San  Diego  Papers 

San  Diego,  Nov.  27 — Appointment  of 
J.  C.  Safley,  editor  of  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun,  was  announced  today 
by  Edward  'T.  Austin,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  two  papers. 

Safley,  due  to  begin  his  San  Diego 
duties  Dec.  2,  will  have  direct  .super¬ 
vision  of  news  output.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Grew,  editor  of  the  morning  Union, 
and  F.  B.  Goodman,  editor  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Tribune-Sun,  who  have  func¬ 
tioned  in  that  capacity  for  many  years, 
will  be  freed  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
editorial  pages  of  their  respective 
newspapers. 

Austin  will  remain  in  his  present 
position  as  Safley’s  immediate  supe¬ 
rior. 

Rounding  out  three  decades  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  Safley  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  successively  city  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  and  editor  of 
the  Glendale  News-Press,  a  member 
of  the  Copley-owned  newspapers. 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sim  also  are  published  by  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley.  Safley  began  his  career  in 
1891  as  reporter  for  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat.  Later  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  States¬ 
man,  and  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch.  In  1917,  he 
purchased  the  Grangeville  (Id^o)  ! 
Free  Press,  which  he  operated  until 
1924,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  as  city  editor  of  the 
Register.  | 

Safley  will  be  succeeded  as  editor  of 
the  News-Press  by  Alden  C.  Waite, 
who  has  been  in  that  paper’s  editorial 
department  since  1936.  Charles  C. 
Hushaw  will  be  advanced  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  city  editor. 

TIGHTENS  ELIGIBILITY 

Amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Press  Corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  U.  S.,  empowering  the 
executive  committee  to  tighten  up  i 

on  procedure  for  admission  of  news 
members  and  to  carry  out  annual  re¬ 
examination  of  all  members’  qualifi¬ 
cations  on  the  basis  of  “professional 
standing  in  good  faith,”  were  adopted 
at  a  general  meeting  held  Nov.  26  at 
the  organization’s  new  headquarters 
in  the  Lotus  Club,  New  York.  At  least  I 
once  a  year  the  committee  will  at-  j 
tempt  to  discover  if  any  member  “by 
change  of  occupation,  by  reason  of 
unprofessional  conduct  or  in  any  other 
manner  shall  have  ceased  to  be  elig-  ' 
ible  for  active  or  associate  member¬ 
ship.”  Count  Raoul  de  Roussy  de 
Sales,  a  former  association  president, 
has  been  elected  a  life  member,  the 
committee  announced. 

■ 

CIO  DROPS  WATSON 

Morris  Watson,  a  CIO  organizer  as¬ 
signed  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  other  CIO  organizers  of  j 
“white  collar”  unions,  was  dropped  i 
from  the  CIO  payroll  a  fortnight  ago.  ; 
Watson,  who  is  an  ANG  vice-presi-  , 
dent  and  therefore  a  member  of  the 
13-man  International  Executive  Board, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity,  he  said. 

He  had  been  a  CIO  organizer  since 
July,  1937.  He  has  no  other  plans  at 
the  moment,  he  said. 

FLEISHER  In'u.  S. 

San  Franctsco,  Nov.  27 — B.  W.  I 
Fleisher,  former  publisher  of  the 
Tokyo  Advertiser,  arrived  here  today 
from  Japan  en  route  to  Los  Angeles. 

He  plans  to  make  his  home  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 
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Shere  Had  Many  Cameras 
To  Photograph  Royalty 


By  JACK  PRICE 


THE  HARDEST  BOILED  lens-lad  wUl 
admit  that  a  ten-day  assignment  in 
Nassau  taking  exclusive  pictures  of  the 
Duke  and  Duch¬ 


ess  of  Windsor  is 
a  delightful  task. 
Samuel  Shere, 
International 
News  Photos 
staff  cameraman, 
was  the  lucky 
photographer  se¬ 
lected  to  cover 
this  story  which 
he  calls  a  dream 
assignment. 

Shere  was  sent 
along  withAdela 
Rogers  St.  Johns, 


Samuel  Shere 


novelist  and  writer,  who  was  assigned 
to  do  a  special  story  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  The  assignment  called 
for  extreme  care  and  much  diplomacy. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  bungle  a  job  of 
this  type. 

Little  did  Sam  think  when  he 
stepped  ashore  at  Nassau  that  he 
would  become  a  teacher  of  photogra¬ 
phy  to  the  Duke,  and  yet  that  is  one 
of  his  accomplishments.  For  ten  days 
he  worked  taking  pictures  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  without  developing  one 
test  shot.  This  fact  was  evident  to  the 
Duke,  who  requested  to  see  a  proof 
now  and  then.  When  learning  that  all 
the  pictures  were  to  be  processed  at 
one  time  when  Shere  returned  to  New 
York,  the  Duke  was  amazed  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  methods  employed  by 
Shere. 

Several  Cameras  Used 

Shere  had  a  real  job  on  his  hands. 
His  work  was  not  entirely  confined  to 
ordinary  news  snapshots.  He  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  many  color  pictures  of 
the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  in  every 
pose  and  action  possible.  His  equip¬ 
ment  was  assembled  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  His  color  shots  were  taken  with 
a  4  X  5  view  camera  fitted  with  a  por¬ 
trait  lens.  Four  photo-flood  portable 
lamps  were  used  for  this  phase  of  the 
work.  His  outdoor  shots  were  made 
with  a  4  X  5  standard  speed  graphic. 
For  inside  snapshots  he  used  this  same 
camera  fitted  with  a  flash  synchronizer 
and  a  Contax.  The  miniature  camera 
was  also  used  for  taking  color  pictures 
outdoors. 

He  exposed  about  20  dozen  black 
and  white  and  four  dozen  4x5  color 
films.  About  a  dozen  rolls  of  films 
were  exposed  with  the  miniature  cam¬ 
era.  This  represents  a  sizeable  amount 
of  films  exposed  and  if  Sam  was  off  in 
his  exposure  his  future  would  not 
have  been  very  rosy  and  it  was  this 
that  drew  our  attention.  We  inquired 
about  his  confidence  in  timing  for  the 
southern  atmosphere  and  learned  that 
Shere  had  spent  many  years  as  ship’s 
photographer  with  the  United  States 
Lines  and  that  he  had  traveled  around 
the  world,  giving  him  unusual  training 
in  judging  daylight  in  various  climates. 

Another  angle  which  drew  our  in¬ 
terest  was  the  manner  employed  by 
Shere  in  addressing  royalty.  We  have 
covered  many  assignments  where  cam¬ 
eramen  used  any  and  all  titles  of  ad¬ 
dress,  many  of  which  have  become 
famous.  One  being  the  famous  crack 
to  the  Queen  of  Romania  when  she 
was  riding  with  former  Mayor  Walker: 
“Hey,  Queenie,  give  us  a  bigger  smile.” 
To  our  query  on  this  score  Shere  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  would  start  the  day 
with  “Good  morning.  Your  Highness,” 
and  as  the  day  went  along  a  more 


familiar  attitude  was  adopted  and  the 
title  of  respect  would  be  “Sir,”  and  to 
the  Duchess  it  was  just  “Duchess,”  or 
“Your  Ladyship.”  In  fact,  Shere  claims 
that  he  never  gave  the  subject  a 
thought  and  most  often  went  about  his 
work  without  employing  any  form  of 
address. 

Shere  informed  us  that  he  worked 
with  the  royal  couple  only  at  given 
periods  which  were  scheduled  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Generally  his  picture  taking 
occupied  only  a  half  a  day  at  a  time, 
depending  upon  whether  the  shots 
were  to  be  made  outdoors  or  indoors. 
The  special  poses  made  indoors  were 
the  hardest  for  Sam.  This  meant  that 
he  had  to  set  up  his  lights  and  ar¬ 
range  suitable  backgrounds. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Sam  confesses  he  lost  his  best  picture. 

It  so  happened  that  while  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  color  picture  of  the  Duchess, 
he  discovered  that  his  top  light  was 
too  low.  He  requested  Miss  St.  Johns 
to  hold  the  lamp  in  her  hand  at  the 
proper  height  which  necessitated  her 
standing  upon  something.  At  this 
juncture  the  Duke  stepped  forward 
and  insisted  upon  holding  the  lamp. 
He  was  dressed  in  full  admiral’s  uni¬ 
form  with  sword  and  braid  but  Sam 
tells  us  that  this  did  not  deter  the 
Duke  from  climbing  a-top  a  delicate 
chair,  lamp  and  all. 

Share  Uses  Tact 

Just  as  the  Duke  was  set  he  was 
gently  reminded  by  Her  Highness 
that  the  chair  was  too  delicate  for  his 
weight,  so  according  to  Sam,  the  Duke 
stepped  down  and  removed  his  shoes 
and  then  climbed  the  chair  again  un¬ 
mindful  that  his  sword  was  banging 
against  the  framework.  Shere  savs 
that  when  he  saw  the  Duke  standing 
in  stocking  feet  dressed  in  full  uni¬ 
form  and  perched  on  the  chair  with 
lamp  in  hand  he  could  not  resist  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  this  unusual  photo 
but  luck  was  not  with  him. 

As  he  reached  for  his  camera,  he 
caught  the  expression  on  the  Duchess’ 
face  and  decided  that  it  was  not  good 
taste  to  take  such  an  informal  photo. 
In  fact  he  knew  it  would  be  improper 
when  he  saw  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  other  persons  present. 
But  like  all  good  camera-knights  he 
just  took  the  camera  and  made  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  was  merely  adjusting  it 
for  the  posed  shot,  thereby  casting 
aside  any  doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 
It  worked  well  because  Sam  told  us 
that  everybody  smiled  and  he  breathed 
easier. 

Shere  did  his  work  with  such  pro¬ 
fessional  precision  that  the  Duke  re¬ 
quested  his  help  in  photographic  mat¬ 
ters.  For  three  days  Sam  held  class 
in  photography  for  his  royal  pupil. 
It  developed  that  the  Duke  was  over¬ 
timing  his  color  shots  and  that  his 
photos  were  not  as  sharp  as  they 
might  be.  In  this  and  other  details 
Sam  enlightened  His  Highness  even  to 
the  point  where  Sam  was  requested  to 
order  certain  supplies  which  he  rec¬ 
ommended  to  improve  the  Duke’s  pho¬ 
tography. 

Before  leaving,  Sam  said  that  he  was 
summoned  by  the  couple  and  in¬ 
formed  that  his  work  was  most  com¬ 
mendable  and  that  they  hoped  he 
would  be  assigned  to  cover  their  visit 
to  America  should  they  come  here. 
“Wasn’t  it  swell  of  them  to  tell  me 
that,”  said  Sam  who  was  then  packing 
his  kit  to  cover  a  fire  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan. 


Grain  in  Film 

IN  A  RECENT  announcement  made 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Mees,  research  director 
for  Elastman  Kodak  Co.,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  grain  in  film  is  not  the 
result  of  silver  dots.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief  that  the  silver  deposit 
in  the  emulsion  breaks  apart  into 
small  units.  Dr.  Mees  has  discovered 
that  this  substance  in  reality  forms  a 
lacework  of  extremely  fine  lines. 

The  discovery  was  made  with  the 
new  electron  microscope,  which  em¬ 
ploys  electrons  instead  of  light  beams 
and  enables  enlargements  of  25,000 
diameters  to  be  made  as  against  2,000 
by  older  methods.  Dr.  Mees  has 
startled  the  photographic  world  with 
his  discovery  which  will  eventually 
become  the  basis  for  the  elimination 
of  graininess. 


Camera  Knights 


WITH  a  service  record  of  more  thm 
44  years  spent  in  illustrating  and 
pictorially  recording  the  news,  Harty 
J.  Coleman  hu 


Harry  J.  Coleman 


Award  to  Johnston 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  last  week, 
presented  a  handsome  gold  watch 
to  Frank  B.  Johnston,  chief  of  the 
photograph  department,  as  a  special 
award,  in  recognition  of  his  heroic 
rescue  of  a  three-year-old  child  from 
a  burning  home  on  Oct.  26. 


joined  the 
M  inn  eapolii 
Tribune  News¬ 
papers  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  He  earned 
ais  “stripes”  dur¬ 
ing  42  years  wift 
the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization,  start¬ 
ing  with  the 
New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  before  the 
turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  as  an  “ink- 


Reporter  Scoops  Photog 
With  Riot  Picture 

Quick  thinking  by  Reporter  Adolph 
J.  Rehm  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  using  a  Leica  camera 
kept  handy  for  immediate  use  en¬ 
abled  him  to  obtain  for  his  paper  an 
exclusive  picture  of  a  construction 
worker  hurling  a  rock  during  a  re¬ 
cent  wild  labor  battle  and  won  for 
him  a  bonus. 

His  was  the  only  action  picture 
made  during  the  fighting  between 
union  and  non-union  forces  at  a  large 
building  project  in  St.  Louis  County. 
One  man  was  killed  and  more  than 
20  injured. 

A  lucky  break  in  ducking  through 
a  side  street  took  Rehm  directly  to 
the  scene  of  action  before  a  P-D  staff 
photographer  could  drive  his  auto¬ 
mobile  through  a  mass  of  machines 
moving  workers  to  the  battle  front. 

The  negative  was  rushed  to  the 
newspaper  office.  After  development 
and  printing  there,  it  was  played  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  on  page  one.  AP 
Wirephoto  later  sent  it  nationwide. 


CONVICTION  UPHELD 

Ed  McNew,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  bonds¬ 
man  who  fired  four  shots  at  a  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  photographer  in  July, 
1938,  because  his  picture  was  being 
taken,  must  pay  a  $50  fine  and  serve 
60  days  in  jail  on  conviction  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  pistol  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ai-med,  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Nov.  23.  The  photographer, 
Howard  Jones,  now  with  Acme  News- 
pictures  in  Washington,  obtained  a 
photo  of  McNew  firing  at  him  which 
later  won  an  Editor  &  Publisher  prize 
and  a  Headliners’  award. 


PRINTS  DESPITE  FIRE 

Despite  a  fire  only  15  minutes  be¬ 
fore  deadline.  Nov.  20,  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial  lived  up  to  news¬ 
paper  tradition  and  went  to  press  on 
time.  The  blaze  started  from  a  short 
circuit  between  floors  on  the  linotype 
platform.  Four  linotype  machines 
w’ere  temporarily  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission. 


WHIS  IN  BLUE  NETWORK 

Radio  Station  WHIS.  at  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  operated  by  the  Bluefield  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  has  joined 
the  NBC  Blue  network,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  22.  WHIS  will  be  a 
part  of  a  new  Southeastern  NBC  Blue 
group  of  ten  stations  which  will  start 
operations  on  Dec.  15. 


er.”  Since  that  humble  start,  thou^ 
Harry  worked  on  almost  every  Heant 
paper  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
leaving  that  organization  as  picture 
director  of  the  Chicago  Hearst  pub¬ 
lications. 

Harry  was  14  when  he  started  as  an 
artist  on  the  Journal.  Two  years 
later,  at  16,  he  was  head  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  entire  art  department.  Han>' 
switched  from  pencils  to  cameras  as 
the  new  century  dawned,  when  nesn- 
papers  were  just  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  use  photographs.  So  Harry 
learned  the  field  not  only  from  tbe 
ground  up,  but  from  the  roots  up  as 
well.  One  of  his  first  scoops  was  a 
series  of  action  photographs  showing 
Alice  Roosevelt  jumping  up  and  down 
in  a  bathing  suit.  The  jumping  was 
because  she  didn’t  want  her  pictures 
taken,  and  she  thought  the  motion 
would  spoil  the  exposures.  But  it 
didn’t,  and  Harry’s  fame  spread  across 
the  country. 

Made  First  Air  Shots 

Harry  attempted  the  first  aerial  pic¬ 
tures  in  news  history,  hiring  a  balloon 
attached  to  a  tug  to  go  aloft  and  take 
scenes  of  San  Francisco’s  earthquake 
damage.  Only  one  factor  interrupted 
this,  though — the  wind.  The  tug 
started  one  way,  the  wind  blew  the 
balloon  in  another,  and  as  a  result 
all  Harry’s  equipment  toppled  out  into 
the  bay.  The  only  thing  that  Harry 
could  save  was  himself. 

During  this  same  era,  he  covered 
the  Gans-Nelson  fight  at  Goldfield. 
Nev.,  Tex  Rickard’s  first  promotional 
venture.  Later  Harry  covered  all  the 
big  fights  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  Coleman  camera  re¬ 
corded  the  excitement  of  the  1907  gold 
rush  in  Nevada  and  scores  of  other 
historical  events.  He  was  on  the 
Mexican  border  when  Pancho  Villa 
was  being  chased.  He  was  friendly 
with  John  Pershing,  then  a  capt^ 
and  took  the  last  picture  of  Pershing 
as  a  captain  before  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general. 

Harry  recorded  the  progress  of  all 
pioneer  aviation  and  himself  was  one 
of  the  first  civilians  with  100  hours  in 
the  air  to  his  credit  before  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  America’s  entry 
into  the  World  War  interrupted  Cole¬ 
man’s  news  service,  as  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  forces,  being  mustered  out  a 
captain  of  engineers. 

Following  the  war,  he  rejoined  the 
Hearst  organization,  serving  in  various 
executive  jobs.  Prior  to  his  post  ® 
Chicago,  he  was  regional  director  for 
all  art,  photography  and  engraving 
for  all  Hearst  papers  west  of  Detroit 


DAILY  PHOTO  PRIZE 

Each  morning  the  Atlanta  CoTUtjttj 
tion  publishes  a  picture  as  pnh  <* 
some  well-known  building 
and  offers  $1  to  the  first  person 
identifies  it  and  writes  the  best  V" 
word  description. 
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NOVEMBER  30,  1940 

Lowell  Sun  Plans 
To  Appeal 
Wage  Law  Ruling 

Federal  Judge  Refuses 

To  Dismiss  Order  to 

Paper  to  Produce  Books 

Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court,  Boston,  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  appeal  of  the  Lowell  Sun  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 

Sun,  for  dismissal  of  a  court  order  to 
produce  its  employment  records  for 
examination  by  the  wage-hour  ad¬ 
ministration  on  Nov.  22,  ordered  the 
newspaper  to  produce  its  books  for 
examination  by  Charles  R.  Hersum, 
regional  wage-hour  director,  or  his 
representative.  The  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  23  it  would  appeal  the 
decision. 

In  handing  down  his  ruling.  Judge 
Ford  said  in  part,  “A  newspaper  is  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  conducted  for  profit.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  has  no  immunity  from  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  laws.  Regulation 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  im¬ 
partial  distribution  of  the  news.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  employes 
of  the  press  were  deprived  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  general  legislation  that 
would  do  so  much  to  improve  their 
general  welfare  upon  any  plea  that  the 
press  is  sacrosanct.” 

Rtcognixes  Power  of  Subpcno 
His  order,  which  also  recognized  the 
power  of  a  subpena  used  by  the  di¬ 
rector  for  such  documents  as  being 
within  the  authority  granted  him  by 
Act  of  Congress,  would  permit  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  pai>er’s  records  from 
Oct.  24,  1938,  to  July  13,  1940. 

Eli  Hanson,  attorney  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  hearing  Oct.  28  before  Judge 
Ford  challenged  the  authority  of  the 
wage-hour  law  over*  newspapers 
and  contended  that  the  order  was 
against  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  granting  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  the  wage-hour  law 
did  not  give  the  examiners  the  power 
to  subpena  records. 

Vernon  C.  Stoneman,  counsel  for 
the  Federal  Board,  told  the  court  that 
the  wage-hour  administration  sought 
only  information  and  that  there  were 
no  charges  against  the  Lowell  Sun. 

PRESS  GALLERIES  MOVE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  25 — Press 
galleries  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
moved  today  to  temporary — and  very 
<^^ped — quarters  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  occupied  while  the  roof 
^the  Capitol  is  being  reconstructed. 

The  Senate  is  meeting  in  the  old  Su¬ 
preme  Court  chamber  and  a  bench 
w  been  provided  for  correspondents. 
House  members  are  meeting  in  the 
lightly  larger  offices  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee,  where  tables  have 
been  provided  for  the  reporters.  The 
•■•pair  job  will  require  six  weeks. 


D.  J.  Dunham  Named 

'  .  n »  «  New  York  Press,  Mr.  Christ  came  to 

Assistant  M.  £.  the  Press  in  1923. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  25 — Donald  J.  Dun-  Other  recent  Press  staff  changes  in¬ 
ham  today  became  the  new  assistant  elude:  Carl  Stahley,  sales  and  adver- 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  tising  editor  and  automobile  editor. 
Press,  succeeding  Warren  Zaiss,  who  left  the  paper  to  become  publicity  di- 
has  resigned.  In  Mr.  Dunham’s  posi-  rector  for  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
tion  as  news  editor  is  Harding  Christ,  Commerce;  Nelson  B.  Moore,  a  mem- 
a  member  of  the  Press  copy  desk  staff,  her  of  the  financial  staff,  took  Mr. 

Mr.  Dunham  kas  been  a  member  of  Stahley’s  place;  and  Robert  Haas,  a 
the  Press  staff  since  1923,  serving  as  member  of  the  apprentice  staff,  filled 
police  reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  in  the  vacancy  in  the  financial  de¬ 
telegraph  editor  and  news  editor.  A  partment. 


“WHITE  PAPER"  SCOOP 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  25 — Henry 
Ehrlich,  corespondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler,  was  credited 
among  Washington  associates  with 
“scooping  the  world”  on  the  Dies 
White  Paper  setting  out  allegations  of 
Nazi  propaganda  activities  through 
consulates  in  the  United  States.  Ehr¬ 
lich’s  story,  quoting  at  length  from  the 
official  document,  appeared  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  Nov.  20.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  Thursday,  Nov.  21. 


newspaper  properties 

Bought — Sold — Appraltod 
Coniolidatloni — Morgan 


aoch  whan  $10.00  worth  or 
mora  it  purchosod  at  ona 
tima.  Retail  list  price  .  .  13c 
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Paul  Thompson 
Dies  at  62 


Paul  Thompson,  62,  pioneer  news 
cameraman  whose  photo  agency  was 
one  of  the  leading  services  a  quarter 
century  ago,  died  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness  in  California  last  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  received  Nov.  27  by  his 
brother,  Clarence  S.  Thompson,  in 
New  York. 

After  his  graduation  from  Yale  in 
1901  Mr.  Thompson  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  New  York  Sun,  where 
he  became  sports  editor.  He  served 
later  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

$1,000  for  Twain  Photos 

An  invitation  to  visit  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  at  his  house 
in  Redding,  Conn.,  led  to  his  latter 
success  in  news  photography.  He 
photographed  the  famous  humorist 
playing  billiards,  writing,  and  in  other 
poses  and  the  set  of  pictures  was  sold 
for  $1,000.  This  sxim  set  him  up  as 
an  independent  news  photographer. 

Although  not  an  expert  cameraman, 
Thompson  earned  a  reputation  in 
photography  with  an  able  staff.  Within 
a  few  years  the  credit  line  “Photos  by 
Paul  Thompson”  became  familiar  to 
U.  S.  newspaper  readers.  It  appeared 
chiefly  on  photos  of  sports  events,  so¬ 
ciety  gatherings  and  special  news 
events. 

Several  of  his  best  cameramen 
started  with  him  as  office  boys.  Once, 
when  his  chief  photographer  returned 
from  an  international  yacht  race  and 
reported  that  all  his  films  had  been 
“light-struck,”  an  office  boy  saved  the 
day  with  photos  he  had  made,  un¬ 
known  to  Thompson.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  papers  appeared  with  two  pages 
of  “Photos  by  Paul  Thompson.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  his  brother,  Ralph,  who 
Wcis  publicity  director  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  at  east¬ 
ern  headquarters  in  the  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  Presidential  campaigns. 


(J^Wtuarp 


JAMES  P.  Harrison,  38,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter 
Telegram,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lilyan 
Harrison,  24,  were  found  fatally  shot 
Nov.  21  in  their  automobile  in  the 
driveway  of  their  new  home.  An 
automatic  pistol  was  in  the  machine. 
They  were  married  July  10.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  mtirder  and  suicide  was  re- 
tiumed. 

Frank  Killduff,  Sr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Star,  died  Nov.  19  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  28  years  ago, 
remaining  there  for  several  years. 

George  D.  Perry,  53,  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  for  the  past 
12  years,  died  Nov.  20  at  his  home  in 
that  city  following  an  illness  of  eight 
months. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  •—  .70  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  .70  per  line 


Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 


Business  Opportunity 


For  Sale;  Controlling  interest  in  only  daily 
newspaper  in  mid-south  town  of  12.000. 
Don’t  write  unless  you  have  at  least 
$25,000  for  down  payment.  Box  2022, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Successfnl  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO^ 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


See  our  ad  on  page  183  of  the  E  &  P  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book.  Hudson  DePriest 
&  Associates.  World’s  Record  Circulation 
Builders,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


ECONOMICAL  REPRODl'CTIONS! 

Booklets.  Folders,  Sales  Letters 
LAUREL’S  IMPROVED  PROCESS 
500  (SVixll")  copies  $2.63; 
add’l  hundreds  22c 
All  Sizes.  Quantity  Runs  Ix>wcr. 

COLOR  WORK  SPECIALISTS 
Request  Free  Descriptive  Manual 
Laurel  Process.  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Exclusive  Afternoon  County  Seat  Daily  in 
one  of  best  counties  in  California.  Price 
$150,000.  requiring  at  least  $50,000  cash. 
Details  to  qualified  bnyer  only.  If.  0. 
Moore.  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills, 
California. 


Pacific  Northwest  County  Seat  Daily.  Sub¬ 
stantial  community.  Requires  $50,000 
cash.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Tower,  San 
Francisco. 


11332  Exclusive  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday 
paper.  Second  largest  field  in  state. 
$300,000  cash  required. 

S147  Exclusive  PJI.  and  Sunday  paper. 
3,000  circulation.  Only  $15,000  cash 
required. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Nawspopor  Br«k*r$ 


Nuwspapuri  Wantud 


Miguel  Lanz  Dcret,  60,  for  18  years 
president  and  general  manager  of  El 
Universal,  Mexico  City’s  leading  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  died  of  a  liver  ailment 
in  that  city  Nov.  21. 

H.  Wesley  Curtis,  67,  who  had  been 
associated  in  the  advertising  business 
with  A.  W.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston,  the  last 
12  years,  died  Nov.  M  at  his  home  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 

E.  Paul  Gray,  makeup  man  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  the  last  29 
years,  died  recently  after  an  operation 
at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 

William  G.  Ries,  45,  a  photographer 
for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died 
Nov.  20  of  pneumonia  after  suffering 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage  a  week  earlier 
at  his  home. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

JU  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madisofi  Av«.  N*w  York 

BuzIbum  BztabUzhed  la  IBM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman  —  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  national  and  metropolitan  field; 
represent  newspaper  group;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Nassau  County;  promotion 
ability  strong  factor;  no  other  connec¬ 
tions.  Telephone  Great  Neck  (L.  I.)  236 
^r  appointment.  _ 


Aggressive  Advertising  Salesman  to  sell 
space  in  Shopper  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
Man  competent  to  manage  branch  pub¬ 
lication  desired.  The  Booster,  Harris- 
burg,  Penna^ _ _ 


Thoroughly  Experienced  Business  Manager 
or  Publisher  wanted  for  a  plant  which 
owns  and  prints  three  shoppers.  The 
Booster,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


SituatioRS  Wauted 
Administrative 


Able  ADVERTISING  or  BUSINESS  office 
executive,  now  employed,  with  excellent 
record  of  accomplishment,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  hard  work  and  intelligent 
effort  will  produce  results.  Eighteen 
years  experience  with  small  and  large 
dailies;  competitive  and  exclusive  fields. 
Can  invest  moderately  in  worthwhile 
property.  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Accountant — exceptionally  experienced  in 
newspaper  detail.  Very  strong  on  circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Former  chief  ac¬ 
countant  of  two  small-city  dailies,  and 
an  outstanding  New  York  City  publica¬ 
tion.  Former  ABC  auditor.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising,  Business  Manager;  age  41; 
married;  employed,  middlewest.  Eighteen 
years’  experience.  Box  1862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Bookkeeper-Typist  and  Accountant.  Trained 
in  newspaper  work;  young;  ability;  in¬ 
tegrity.  All  references.  Box  1820,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 
with  SALES  ANGLE 

Accountant  having  wide,  diversified  experi¬ 
ence  including  publishing,  manufacturing, 
retail;  also  sales  supervision,  budgets, 
costs.  Available  December  1st.  Still 
young  with  initiative  and  enthusiasm. 
Address  Box  1980.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Defense  Program  carefully  planned  and 
operated  tor  yon  against  inefficiency,  de¬ 
lay  and  friction.  Was  chief  defender 
for  top  executive  of  trade  paper,  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  trade  association,  foreign 
trade.  Boss  writes  of  me:  “Quick  grasp 
of  essentials.”  “In  addition  to  practical 
business  sense  has  unusual  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  beings.”  “In  her  contacts 
and  letters  humor,  formality,  sympathy, 
sophistication,  whatever  most  effective, 
always  in  right  place  at  right  time.” 
Details  of  this  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
furnished  by  Emily  Brettner,  23  E.  8th 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  _ 


Former  Weekly  and  Small-City  Daily 
owner  and  publisher  will  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Florida.  Will  consider  proposition 
contacting  Florida  newspapers.  C.  B. 
Dement,  Union  City.  Tennessee. _ 


Guarantee  To  Increase  Tour  Profits;  that  is, 
after  confidential  survey  of  business  and 
field.  What  is  more,  will  consider  place 
as  assistant  publisher  at  only  $4,000  per 
year.  Am  in  the  $12,000-$15,000 
bracket.  Desire  to  locate  in  small  city, 
25,000  or  more  population.  Any  number 
of  excellent  references  from  well  known 
publishers.  Have  increased  profits  from 
25%  to  100%.  ’This  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  make  real  money.  I  will  want 
references  also.  Your  letter  will  be  re¬ 
served  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1561, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mich. 
Daily  and  weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Confidential  inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corp’n.,  101  Park,  New  York. 


Newspaperman  with  unusually  sound,  all¬ 
round  experience  in  every  phase  of  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  sales,  merchandising 
and  promotion  departments,  wants  all¬ 
round  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Age  38, 
married,  employed.  Box  1012,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


Asaistant,  Man^ng  Editor, 


Publishers'  __ 

available  due  to  merger.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily.  Exceptional  sound  experience.  Box 
1917,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Will  purchase  small  daUy,  weekly,  south¬ 
west  preferred.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
2036,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Accountant-Bookkeeper.  Four¬ 
teen  years  assistant  to  comptroller  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Can  handle  all  details  and 
shave  costs.  37,  married,  children.  Box 
1685,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitaatioRs  WoRtod 

AdvartisiRf 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 


Advertising  Manager  —  proven  execatit. 
successful  record,  seeks  broader  odis^ 
tunity.  Will  build  linage  on  sound  bsA 
Highest  references  attesting  chart^ 
.md  ability.  Box  2018,  Editor  and  Ptl 
Usher. 


Advertising  Manager-Director,  experieatel 
local,  national,  classified.  Intellism 
hard-working,  mixer.  Salary  $65  to  IlM 
Box  2029,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertiaing  Manager-Salesman ;  ten  tcJ. 
present  position.  Publisher  writes,  “Cn 
sell  advertising.  His  forte  is  resouct. 
fullness  in  developing  ideas  that  inertia 
linage.”  Thirty-three  years  of  age,  mu- 
ried.  Write  Box  1991,  Editor  ft  po¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor,  nstiosS 
local,  financial.  Twenty  years’  experiaa 
Metropolitan  and  small  city  dailies.  Cil- 
lege  training.  Age  45.  Welcome  ew- 
nection  where  hard  work  and  long  hom 
of  honest  effort  will  be  justly  compti- 
sated.  Excellent  references.  Chss.  I 
Peck,  Jr.,  412  North  Broadway,  Yonketi 
New  York. 


Advertising  Manager  daily  (Population  TS,- 
000) ;  has  half-million  lines  gain  ItW 
and  thinks  he  can  handle  bigger  joi 
Salary,  bonus  on  increases,  preferred 
Box  1987,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Phone  Boom  Supervisor — eicki 
years’  experience;  now  employed.  L- 
cellent  knowledge  telephone  selling,  rstt 
structure,  credit,  competition,  promotiM 
and  personnel  management;  have  IsMst 
ideas  of  my  own  that  can  be  converted 
into  substantial,  stable  gains.  Pleaisit 
voice,  too.  Box  1924,  Editor  ft  Publitkv. 


Display  Advertising  Salesman  —  copy  ui 
layout  man.  Eighteen  years  newspaper  n 
porience — ten  years  local  adverthiai 
manager  HEARST  new-spaper.  Go  lay- 
where.  Box  2013,  Editor  ft  Publisktr. 


Twenty  years  Advertising  Manager  and  i-1 
Salesman  on  large,  small  newspapers 
Successful  record,  excellent  refereneei. 
Ideas,  results.  Daily  or  w-eekly  field 
Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltRatioRt  WaRfRd 
CrcalaiioR 


Circulation  Mhnager  or  advertising  sslR- 
tnau; — 20  years.  Experienced  all  phsM 
outside  of  office;  can  handle  boys;  prv 
ducer  any  location.  Box  1950,  Editor 
Publisher. 


One  Witt  many  years  of  experience  in  tW 
morning  and  evening  field,  specialising  is 
carrier  home  delivery;  a  clean  record 
reliable,  able  to  analyse  and  build  drer 
lation  economically,  desires  position  st— 


L  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  on  a  sasU 
paper 

2.  SUPERVISOR  with  a  Metropolitu 
paper 


Box  1969 


Editor  ft  PubUiMr 
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A  capadty  for  unusually  intelligent  ui 
conscientious  work  is  offered  by  wonu 
seeking  job  as  editorial  assistant  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  journalistic  field.  Editing 
rewrite,  and  publicity  experience.  Cnlti- 
ral  backnound,  widely  traveled,  fine  cob- 
mand  of  English.  Box  2004,  Editor  fi 
Publisher. 


Hew 


A  Beportar,  Oolninniak,  Sinday  Editor,  viii 
home  experience  plus  features,  war  cover¬ 
age  abroad.  Modest  pay.  Box  1986,  Ui 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


AboTo-aTeraga  Beporter,  city  editor,  three 
years’  intensive  experience  on  monisi 
tabloid,  city  of  15,000.  seeks  change  ter 
better.  Employed,  age  23,  married.  Bel 
1942,  Editor  ft  Publiaber, 


Uit( 

pr 


Alert  Girl  Beporter,  editor,  featnre  writw; 
age  22;  two  years’  correepondent  bi| 
daily;  publicity;  college  news  editor;  I* 
anywhere.  Box  1945,  Editor  ft  Publisktr 


.  BBAnrr  toxjho  womab 

Elxperieneed  news  reporting,  rewrite,  lU' 
turea,  reviewe  on  MetropoliUn  daily, 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Splendid  rsftr 
ences. 

Box  1892  Editor  ft  Pnblinkir 


Advertising  ability,  selling,  layout,  eopy. 
Produeer,  age  26,  college.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large,  small  newnpapeis, 
agencies.  References.  Have  ear.  Em¬ 
ployed,  bnt  desire  change  for  better  op- 
portnnity.  Box  1894.  Editor  ft  PobiUhor. 


Capable  Editor  and  Writer — eleven  ytin 
reporter,  city  editor  and  editor  of  Metrv 
politan  newspapers;  well-qualified 
espy  dMk,  associate  editorship,  ft** 
reportorial  post  or  weekly  editorship- 
Age  82.  Box  1910.  Editor  ft  Publisktr 


Advertising  Director  with  ideas  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  that  wants  a 
leader  who  can  develop  more  linage  in 
these  changing  times,  conditions,  and 
habits — (national,  retail,  classified,  pro¬ 
motion)  —  record  of  accomplishment. 
Would  like  a  hard  jobi  Available  Janu¬ 
ary  let.  May  I  tell  my  story.  Box  1975, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 


Capable  Man,  34.  wants  Midwest  job.  DtA 
reporting,  makeup.  Now  working  EtiP 
am  daily.  Univereity  gradnate.  Bti 
1906,  Editor  ft  Pnbliiher. 


Advertixing  Man,  married,  ttorongbly  ex¬ 
perienced  classified,  retail,  merebandis- 
ing;  now  employed;  seek  bsMer  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1902,  Editor  ft  Pnbitsher. 


ChanM  Wanted  to  work  under  good  elde^ 
Editor.  Can  do  office,  secretarial  work, 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Especially  inMi" 
eated  in  editorial  writing.  Single, 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  down  to  es™ 
newspaper  experience;  now  employ^ 
Best  references.  Salary  secondary.  W- 
Christianson,  Cherokee,  Iowa 


Crackerjack  reporter,  feature,  rewrite,  dfik" 
man;  age  25,  married;  eight  years  wiu 
two  Metropolitan  newspapers.  A  fioo* 
catch  I  Box  2035,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


lift 


1k( 


OVEMBER  30,  1940 


Sitaatioat  Woatad 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 


EDITOR 

To  head  small  daily,  with  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity;  or  to  assist  in 
editorial  direction  of  larger. 
Background:  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent;  editorial  writer;  managing 
editor  of  famous  national  maga¬ 
zine;  public  relations  counsel; 
author.  In  early  thirties;  mar¬ 
ried;  unusually  fine  references. 
Box  2020 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Keporter,  23,  two  years'  reporting,  desk 
experience  with  dailies  circulating  9,000 
and  36,000.  College  graduate.  Bax 
1801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Reporter,  26,  A.B.,  non  draftable,  but  good - = - - - - - - = 

nose  for  news.  Experienced  all-type  re-  Composing  Room  Eqnipmont  For  Solo  Fhoto-Engroving  Eqnlpmont  For  Solo 

porting;  N.  Y.,  Pennsylvania  dailies.  Go  — _ _ _ 

J^y^tiere  anytime.  Box  2041,  Editor  &  Buy  Idnotypes,  Intertyrpea  from  practical  Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 


Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  29,  good  five-year  record  Metro¬ 
politan  daily;  sports,  rewrite,  editing. 
College  training.  Now  employed.  Want 
start  reporting,  editing;  preferably  sports. 

Box  2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  34,  ten  years  experience  on  large 
daily;  excels  in  military,  labor,  sports, 
features.  Box  2015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Reporter,  Editor — fourteen  years  experience 
large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in  draft. 
Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large  E.  T.  SU 

stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn-  110  Fulton  St. 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  New  York.  li.  Y. 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypea 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

.0  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

iw  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 


See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.,  First 


Utoriil  writer  v^^ith  broad  experience  in  and  small  dailies.  Not  in  draft, 

isd  understanding  of  government,  eco-  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lomict  and  national  affairs  and  with  a  = - : - - 

Smi  belief  in  the  principles  of  self-gov-  Reporter,  age  23,  recent  graduate  Columbia 
frnment  and  economic  freedom  is  open  School  of  Journalism,  seeks  start  on 


fnunent  and  economic  freedom  is  open 
lor  full  or  part  time  association  with  a 
rourageous  publisher.  Box  2024,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  plus  YOUTH 
Now  working,  I  desire  a  change 
to  newspaper,  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  or  news  department  of  firm 
inywhere  in  U.  S.  Married,  26, 
one  child — another  coming.  Re- 
nite,  copy  reading,  editing, 
makeup,  leg  work.  Five  years  in 
charge  of  editorial  department  of 
daily  above  10,000  circulation. 
Publicity,  ghost  writing,  publish¬ 
ing,  press  association,  back  room 
aperience.  Own  car,  furniture, 
have  money  in  bank  and  good 
credit  rating.  Started  young  with 
responsible  job;  been  holding 
them  ever  since.  All  sorts  of  re- 
ierences.  Fast,  hard  worker. 

Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher 


kysrlsuMd  daily  editor-reporter,  81.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  10,000  up.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1905,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
tORP.,  First  complete  film  plants 

Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y.  230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1995,  Editor  Ludlow  and  Elrod  for  sale  account  quitting 


&  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  29,  six  years  on  Manhattan 
daily,  wants  permanent  job  in  small  city. 
Box  1915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


business.  Bought  from  Ludlow  Company 
less  than  three  years  ago.  All  modern. 
Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Janies  L.  Lan¬ 
caster,  1203  Gale  Lane,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Reporter,  journalism  trained;  college  grad-  Model  CSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num- 


nste.  Discharged  Naval  Reserve;  draft 
exempt.  Have  ability — -desire  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1800,  Editor  h  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer,  28,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  change  from  blind  alley 


on  medium-sized  daily  to  open  road  for  Rouse  Band  Saw;  Linotypes,  models  5-8 


sale  James  L  Lanl  32-page  4  deck  press  at  sacrifice 

Lane  Nashville  Ten-  «dditionaI  half  deck  on  top  and  auxili- 

L.ane,  wasnvuie,  len  fountains,  reversible  cylinder  on  4tl» 

=  --■  - -  deck  for  color.  Used  at  present  for 

Intertype,  serial  num-  newspaper  and  also  for  Sunday  comics 

her  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes  in  four  colors.  Cline  automatic  AC  drive 

and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes,  and  control  with  50  h.p.  motor.  Folder 

Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics.  has  double  formers  in  order  to  make  four 

We  guarantee  new  machine  performance.  sections.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  This 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION  press  must  be  sold  because  building  must 

82  Beekman  Street _ New  York,  N,  Y.  be  vacated.  Any  reasonable  offer  will 

iinotypes,  models  5-8-  be  accepted. 


DAILY  TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  CO. 
luefleld.  West  Virgin 


initiative  ability  on  same.  Box  1958,  14;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 

Editor  &  Publisher.  items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Mar-  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  CO. 

~  ~  _  ~  ;  ;  shall  &  Jefferson  Streets,  Phila..  Penna.  Bluefleld,  West  Virginia 

Reporter,  Rewrite  Man,  sixteen  years  ex-  ^  — 5 — I - Tj - ::: - — • - - 

perienee,  desires  position  on  either  daily  Wanted  Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors,  g  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
Sr  weekly  in  New  York  State,  or  adjacent  escapements  magazine  cradles  and  other  “°^.ith  2  do"‘>>e  big^peed  folders  aSd  4 
territories.  Box  1982,  Editor  &  Pub-  combination  black  OSd  univer^l  color 


or  weekly  in  New  York  State,  or  adjacent 
territories.  Box  1982,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

Sports  Writer,  columnist:  Former  sports 
editor  of  daily  paper.  Experienced  on 
layout,  makeup,  head  writing.  Box  2025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Equipment  For  Sole 


20-,24-.  l®-  Ooe,,  l,-, 


porter  with  rural  or  urban  newspaper, 
or  as  assistant  to  columnist.  Excellent 
background,  education,  traveled,  experi¬ 
ence.  Worked  on  college  newspaper. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Meckaiucal 


comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 

1462.  Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  ex¬ 
tra  cylinder,  4-page  insert  feeder.  Type 
page  9x14,  delivered  size  1044x15%- 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Standing 
on  floor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


licenced  Reporter,  22,  now  working - - 

New  York  morning  Metropolitan  daily, _ _ _  . . . . 

seeks  job  small-city  daily.  Box  2037, 

Editor  k  Publisher.  BffiCHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 


stop  and  exposure  system.  Focusing  by  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

the  number  system.  Unlimited  amount  _ 

of  exposures  on  one  plate.  Sliding  metal - 

block-outs  for  different  sizes  and  expos-  Wood  Typu  For  Solo 

ures.  Transparent  back  holder.  Vacuum _ _ 

frame.  Revolving  copy  board  for  screen  WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

angle  for  color  work.  Macbeth  arc  lamps.  American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Oo. 
All  metal  camera.  Price:  f.o.b.  Philadel-  370  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog, 
phia.  Pa..  $900.00. 

Engraving  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Record  Co.  _ 


Muchonicol  Equipmunt  For  Sole 


need  writing,  editing,  production.  A-1  Craftsman  and  Executive;  plan,  organ-  One  8-ton  Stereotype  metal  pot  with  Healey 


ood  reviewer  films,  plays.  Desk  man  iie,  systematize,  operate  every  detail  with 

Sew  York  class  weekly  four  years —  precision,  eIBcieney,  economy;  proven 

wsnt  better  opportunity  to  use  talents  energy,  ability,  experience;  guarantee 

■nd  experience.  Box  2002,  Editor  &  100%  resnlts.  Employed,  want  change. 

Psblisher. _  References,  married,  union,  go  anywhere, 

W^a  moment,  pleaM I  Past  copy  dejk  box“"i992’*'**'  Editor  fc  Publisher 

pesitiou,  sports  editorship  sought  by  - — — - 

resBt  man,  married,  experienced,  em-  Composing  Room  Superintendent  who  lost 
plojed.  Box  1907,  Editor  dk  Pnhlisker.  position  when  Metropolitan  newspaper 

r; — ~  zrn  7  suspended,  wants  to  return  to  newspaper 

■dysst  Daily  Blanaging  Editor  wanta  work.  Past  two  years  superintendent  of 

‘i"®**  1,1 '*“??**  I  commercial  plant.  Age  45,  inar- 


hnmer  and  Lyman  pump.  One  1%-ton 
metal  pot  with  burner  and  pump.  Hoods 
and  flue  pipe  included.  One  sutoplate 
pump.  All  in  perfect  condition.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Akron,  Ohio. 


flo 


ployed.  Box  1907,  Editor  4  Puhliaker. 

UyssI  Daily  Blanaging  Editor  wanta 
loiek  ekange.  Damn  good  reason!  I 
Hsadle  anything  editorial  side.  Beet 
rstsrsBees.  Prefer  midweet.  Box  1946, 


IX  1992 _ Editor  t  Publisher  yyood  semi  antoplate,  2244"  cut  off.  Goss 

imposing  Boom  Superintendent  who  lost  69E  full  page  flat  casting  box.  ^^ex 

position  when  Metropolitan  newspaper  Pico‘”L™'^Aii^e?Ba^'  ^ 

suspended,  wants  to  return  to  newspaper  man,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles. _ 

work.  Past  two  years  superintendent  of  - 1  ««. a.  j - 

large  commercial  plant.  Age  45,  mar-  Mocoaoicol  Eqoipnft  WOOTM 

&®kbU?her”^"®“'®*'  Wanted:  Flat  stereotype  router, _  Radical 


She  Goes 
Home  for  Lunch 


York  Rewrite  Man,  reporter,  editerial  For  Rent — One  used  Lino  machinist  in  best 


arm.  A.C.  motor.  Box  2016,  Editor 
Publisher. 


riiter,  sixteen  years*  experience — 8 
sbrosd— desires  position  smaller  city.  Age 
II,  married,  one  child.  Box  1947,  Edi- 
kit  k  Publisher, 


condition.  Can  set  type,  too.  Box  1948,  ^  EoUer,  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Editor  a  Publisher.  - - - 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  Well-qualified  to  supervise  printing  very  at- 

P  tractive  newspaper,  that  will  help  increase 

-aitor-writer  executive,  newspaper  and  advertising  linage  and  prestige;  also, 

PtMi  association,  small-town  and  Metro-  improve  reader  response.  Unnsnal  under- 

politan  background,  seeks  place  aa  edi-  standing  newspaper  problems  these  chang- 

tonsl  writer,  news  executive  or  Wash-  ing  times.  Have  had  fifteen  years  modem 

mgton  correspondent.  Experience:  Be-  supervision  Metropolitaan  daily.  Splen- 

Potter,  news  editor,  managing  editor;  jiS  references.  Age  43.  Replies  held 

Preii  snociation  writer,  executive;  state  confidential. 

sod  national  politics,  foreign  and  domes-  Box  2034  Editor  A  Pnbllaher 

he  affairs;  student  of  literature,  history.  _ _ _ 

d^t"  8*aff*'*’cited  ’i"*PuUt?er"'8wa?d^  Mechanical  Superintendent  novv  empl^ed 
Merried.  Draft  exempt.  ?e"  ^^^TsTT'w^sf  Crst.'^Br  ^OsI; 

Box  2040  Editor  ft  Publisher  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  Yow  Sooft 

A  JOB 

Is  Any  of  These  Fields 
Adsiloistrstiee  Msssfement 
Adeertisisi  MKhaniesI 
Cirmlatlen  Prosietieo 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utillzt  Thess  Servks 


Msrried.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  2040  Ed 


Editor  ft  Publisher 


COMPoSra^S”Fo2EMAN 

s  recreational  and  industrial  ad-  ^ 

»»«t»ges.  aeeks  position  either  newspaper.  Of  eighteen  years  practical  «P«”- 

■egssine.  private  or  public  organization.  ence  with  daily  newspapers,  seeks  con- 
Box  1982.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  *  nection  with  daily  nevvspaper.  Manage 

- - - - help  and  all  mechanical  departments 

Tears  on  International  Daily  Newa-  successfully.  References.  Age  37.  Box 
Reporter.  Assistant  American  2028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■egszine.  private  or  public  organization. 
Box  1982,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Tears  on  International  Daily  Newa- 
Reporter,  Assistant  American 
aews  Editor,  Assistant  Executive  Editor, 
f^nence  with  newspaper  analyst; 
eeiped  effect  savings  between  editorial 
•ed  production  departments.  Age  33, 
married.  Accept  reasonable  offer — any- 
-Jbere.  Box  1985.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^®*®B*4PBer,  seven  years’  news  experience; 
eew  employed  pnblieity;  desire  to  return 
j?  We'ication.  Box  1904,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 


Sitootioos  Woaftd 

Promo  tien — PaUkity 


aueo.  nuitor  ft  inioiisn.r.  Blanager.  age  34,  fifteen  years’ 

®'®|X4pheT,  seven  years’  news  experience;  experience.  Knows  circulation  up  to 

eew  employed  pnblieity;  desire  to  return  80,000.  Desires  general  promotion  eon- 

» publication.  Box  1904,  Editor  ft  Pub-  nection.  Will  prove  worth  at  moderate 

Juker. _  salary.  Box  1963,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

*^n»bly  Uterate  Reporter,  rewrite,  desk-  PnhUclty,  newspaper,  magasine  ,wrlUr  or 
®in.  Three  years  small  town  and  Met*  deskman.  Directing  itate*wide  ^P.***** 

J®Pohtan  dailies.  Age  24,  married,  Har*  travel,  highway  publicity  bureau.  ™irty- 

•rd  Man,  but  sober  and  industrious.  three,  married,  university  graduate.  Box 

“«x  2032,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1952,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Her  classified  ad  pulled  some 
good  replies  and  among  them  was 
a  letter  from  the  GREENVIIXE 
NEWS,  practically  in  her  back 
yard.  She  is  Miss  Myril  David¬ 
son  of  Jersey  City.  She  says; 

You  can  imagino  my  turpriat  whm 
I  received  a  raply  from  our  own 
weekly.  I  was  hired  as  Assistant 
Editor  and  now  1  can  even  go 
home  tor  lunch. 

Miss  Davidson’s  case  isn’t  un¬ 
usual.  Reaching  publishers  di¬ 
rectly,  these  columns  go  into 
your  back  yard. 

Classified  Department 
Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  ROUND  of  criticism  of  the  press 
that  this  column  had  predicted  for 
two  months  before  election  has  ar- 
'  rived.  Naturally,  this 
The  Critical  commentator  has  lis- 

Gens  tened  to  the  voices  on 

the  air,  and  read  the 
^  letters  from  scores  of 

indignant  readers  to 
presumably  bewildered  editors,  and 
the  several  editorials  written  by  those 
same  editors,  some  of  whom  might 
indeed  have  been  momentarily  be¬ 
wildered. 

Our  own  size-up  on  all  the  shooting 
is  that  it  has  been  done  with  eclairs 
at  a  target  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is 
invisible  to  the  marksmen.  Most  of 
the  talk  and  the  writing  has  been 
general,  even  vague.  A  lot  of  it,  as 
usual,  has  committed  the  same  sins 
with  which  it  has  charged  journalism. 
We’ll  cite  a  few  instances. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  one  of  the  ablest  spokesmen 
for  the  Roosevelt  administration,  was 
on  a  Washington  radio  program  with 
this  writer.  The  program  was  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  devoted 
that  week  to  “America’s  Morale  To¬ 
day’’  and  measures  for  its  strengthen¬ 
ing.  A  large  part  of  it  was  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  newspapers,  and 
as  the  45-minute  period  entered  its 
last  30  seconds,  Mr.  Henderson  re¬ 
marked: 

“I  read  six  newspapers  every  day, 
and  I  have  available  to  me  more  items 
of  information  than  any  of  the  boys 
I  grew  up  with,  certainly,  and  it  takes 
all  of  that  to  make  a  real,  honest,  and 
good  decision;  and  I  certainly  wouldn’t 
rest  any  decision  on  any  newspaper  of 
the  six  I  read.” 

Probably  Mr.  Henderson  would  have 
amplified  those  statements  if  another 
20  or  30  seconds  had  been  available. 
He  did  amplify  them  a  few  minutes 
later  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer, 
and  we  believe  we  are  doing  him  no 
wrong  in  repeating  what  we  recall  of 
that  private  conversation. 

“I  read  eight,  not  six,  papers  a  day,” 
he  said,  “and  I  am  grateful  to  at  least 
one  of  Aem  for  25  years  of  consistently 
accurate  information.” 

Mr.  Henderson’s  obviously  hurried 
remarks  over  a  nationwide  hook-up 
could  not  have  defined  what  he  meant 
by  a  “decision.”  Also  quite  obviously, 
there  isn’t  any  doubt  tlwt  he  has  made 
many  a  decision,  as  all' of  us  have,  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  had  read  in  a 
newspaper.  Also  quite  on  the  obvious 
side,  neither  Mr.  Henderson  nor  any¬ 
one  else  with  the  power  to  set  a  guid¬ 
ing  policy  for  a  government,  a  busi¬ 
ness  house,  an  educational  institution, 
or  a  church,  is  going  to  be  governed 
solely  by  newspaper  reports  of  cir- 
ciimstances  that  bear  on  that  decision. 

If  I  am  buying  a  house,  an  automo¬ 
bile,  selecting  a  school  for  one  of  the 
youngsters,  deciding  whether  to  vote 
for  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  or 
taking  any  other  step  that  involves 
fundamental  principles,  a  future  course 
of  life,  or  the  spending  of  an  im¬ 
portant  sum  of  money,  I  don’t  work  on 
second-hand  information  any  more 
than  I  have  to.  Neither  does  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  or  any  other  man  with  respect 
for  his  responsibility.  Any  newspaper 
story  on  a  topic  in  which  we  have  a 
deep  personal  interest  is  certain  to 
suggest  questions  that  might  not  have 
occurred  to  the  reporter  with  only  a 
routine,  impersonal,  objective  idea  of 
getting  his  copy  into  type  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  possible.  The  re¬ 
porter  is  not  wrriting  a  document  for 


me  personally,  but  for  millions  of 
people  to  whom  my  pet  topic  will  have 
only  an  incidental  interest,  if  any. 

And  so  when  Mr.  Henderson  de¬ 
clares  that  he  can’t  make  a  decision 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  wrritten  in  six 
or  eight  newspapers,  he  is  saying 
nothing  at  all,  impressive  as  his  dic¬ 
tum  may  have  sounded  over  the  air. 
He  is  implying  what  all  people  of  his 
intellectual  attainments  know — that 
newspapers  are  only  one  source  of 
information,  and  that  they  are  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  not  a  specialized  source. 

There  isn’t  any  newspaper  with  the 
press  capacity,  the  composition  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  newsprint  paper  to  print 
every  desirable  fact  up>on  every  topic 
that  interests  all  of  their  readers  every 
day  in  the  year.  There  isn’t  any  such 
topic.  Newspapers  are  compelled  by 
the  limitations  of  space  and  time  to 
print  such  details  as  they  can  get  and 
which  seem  to  be  of  interest  to  a 
sizable  group  of  their  circulation  con¬ 
cerning  topics  of  a  similarly  wide 
appeal.  They  expect,  and  rightly,  that 
people  who  make  important  decisions 
will  have  a  backgroimd  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  information,  and  access  to 
primary  sources  of  information  that 
will  influence  a  decision  at  least  as 
much  as  news  published  for  general 
public  consumption. 


as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  seldom 
any  occasion  for  them  to  do  so.  Great 
churches  and  great  national  groups 
are  seldom  subject  to  indictment  for 
the  sins  of  their  individual  members, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  newspapers 
en  masse  are  not  to  be  damned  for 
the  sins  of  individual  publishers. 
Newspapers  are,  in  general,  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  economic  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  outlooks;  so,  we  believe,  are  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  last  three  national 
elections.  So,  at  bottom,  is  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  occasional  departures  from 
his  general  conservative  course  (con¬ 
servative  in  contrast  to  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  extremists  at  both 
ends  of  his  party)  that  have  won  him 
the  hostility  of  many  business  opera¬ 
tors,  including  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  American  tradition  has 
been  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sought  to  put  that 
tradition  behind  him,  he  has  run  into 
resistance. 


THEN  WE  HAD  on  the  same  program 
the  following  Sunday,  Mr.  Herbert 
Agar,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  like  Mr. 
Hava  Papers  Henderson,  possessing 
Become  «  distinguished  aca- 
demic  background.  It 
was  Mr.  Agar’s  view 
that  the  publishers 
of  newspapers  had  become  “timid” 
because  of  the  size  of  the  investment 
now  required  to  publish  a  metro¬ 
politan  journal.  Again,  we  come  up 
against  the  question  of  defining  terms. 
What  did  Mr.  Agar  mean  by  “timid”? 
Certainly,  he  is  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  his  own  newspaper  or  its  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Louisville  Times. 
Neither  qualifies  as  “timid”  by  any 
standard  dictionary  definition. 

He  could  hardly  have  meant  the 
New  York  Times  ownership,  which 
bucked  the  popvdar  current  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Chattanooga  by  de¬ 
claring  for  Mr.  Willkie  in  dominantly 
Democratic  communities  and  against 
the  background  of  its  own  Democratic 
tradition.  Nor  could  he  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  or  the  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune,  both  of  which  defied  local 
political  tradition,  with  small  hope  of 
popular  support,  by  throwing  their 
Democratic  backing  to  Mr.  Willkie 
this  year.  How  about  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  with  its  publisher  in  the 
Roosevelt  Cabinet,  with  its  city  a  cer¬ 
tain  bet  to  vote  heavily  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  making  its  decision  not  on  the 
groiinds  of  expediency  (the  course  of 
timidity)  but  upon  principles  which 
it  regarded  as  sound?  And,  in  the  face 
of  its  record  of  waging  long  fights  for 
causes  that  are  foregone  losers  for 
many  years,  can  Mr.  Agar  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  his  list  of  rabbit- 
hearted  papers? 

We  could  carry  on  this  list  for  the 
rest  of  this  page,  and  for  the  rest  of 
1940  without  exhausting  the  rebuttals 
to  Mr.  Agar’s  reported  remarks  but 
we  don’t  believe  any  such  ordeal  is 
necessary.  Whatever  is  wrong  with 
the  newspapers,  it  isn’t  timidity.  They 
don’t  go  out  of  their  way  to  antagonize 
great  racial  and  religious  groups,  but 


We  believe  that  the  conservative 
policy  of  the  majority  of  the  press  has 
been  in  the  national  interest,  for  it  has 
stopped  none  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  genuine  advances,  while 
it  has  blocked  at  least  one  which 
might  have  had  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  for  democracy.  And  at  that. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  achieved  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  plan  to  reform  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  What  the  press  balked 
at  was  the  angry  shadow  of  method 
by  which  he  had  sought,  without  too 
much  advance  thought,  to  win  the 
same  end. 


AND  SO  WE  REJECT  timidity  as  an 
explanation  of  why  the  press  is  ap¬ 
parently  out  of  step  with  the  people. 

We  accept  conserva- 
Cautiee  ^  ^  self-evident 

Has  Been 


Well  Based 


also  the  possibility 


people  who  regarded  them  as  is 
ments  of  reform  and  experi^^^ 
rather  than  as  the  will  of  the 
expressed  through  Congress,  to  1 
the  lot  of  those  at  the  bottom  ofi 
economic  set-up.  _ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admiol^l 
tion  of  the  Reconstruction  Fin 
Corporation  has  commanded  ge 
respect.  So  have  most  of  the  i 
slum- clearance  and  housing  pr 
despite  occasional  ventures  into  j 
realms  of  theory  and  exper 
sociology  by  some  of  their  adiD^I 
trators. 

So  it  appears  that  the  answer  tof 
problem  is  not  timidity  toward  i 
things  by  either  press  or  people,  e 
the  new  things  are  under  deo 
strably  competent  administr«aJ 
There  is  undoubtedly  timidity 
the  controls  of  powerful  engimti 
state,  commanding  the  tremendooiR 
sources  of  the  American  people^  i 
placed  in  the  hands  of  engineeni 
don’t  know  what  levers  to  pull : 
when  to  pull  them.  And  the 
friends  of  the  Roosevelt  adminl5t»| 
tion  can’t  deny  that  some  of  its  i 
partmental  engineers  have  been  I 
than  competent.  Those  who 
their  jobs  have  the  respect  of  the  i 
jority  of  the  press,  regardless  of  ( 
siderations  of  politics. 


Can't  Use 
Foetrule 
On  Fairness 


that  both  the  press 
and  at  least  a  very 
large  minority  of  the  people  may  be 
wrong  in  clinging  fast  to  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions,  reforming  them 
step  by  step  and  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion.  We  can  consider  as  a  hypothesis 
the  idea  implicit  in  Herbert  Agar’s 
idea  that  perhaps  both  press  and  gov¬ 
ernment  ^ould  be  bolder  in  accepting 
new  ideas  and  giving  them  a  whirl. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  a  good 
many  of  the  people  who  are  advo¬ 
cating  the  bold  experiments  in  gov¬ 
ernment  are  not  able  to  hold  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  by  successful 
performance,  llie  miserable  failure 
of  the  several  efforts  at  relocating  city 
people  in  new  and  unfamiliar  rurid 
surroimdings  and  attempting  to  syn¬ 
thesize  gainful  employment  for  them 
may  have  been  due  to  bad  technique 
rather  than  a  basically  wrong  prin¬ 
ciple.  Neither  could  be  a  reassuring 
factor  when  the  same  people  came 
through  with  new  proposals.  The  fan¬ 
tastic  Passamaquoddy  scheme  had  to 
be  abandoned  after  thousands  of 
words  of  reassurance  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  millions  of  dollars.  A  great 
bridge  in  Tacoma  collapsed,  appar¬ 
ently  because  its  structure  included 
experimental  departures  from  stand¬ 
ard  construction  practice.  The  long- 
considered  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
have  failed  to  produce  the  expected 
results,  largely  because  their  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  in  the  hands  of 


ANOTHER  CRACK  at  the  press 
also  epitomized  on  that  Nor. 
broadcast,  when  Mr.  Irving  Brat| 
chief  editorial  win 
of  the  St.  Louis  StT'l 
Times,  made  spedk| 
charges  of  unfair  pr 
tisanship  in  the 
erage  of  the  last 
paign.  He  selected  several  days?  Ii 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  foundfc 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  7W 
space  in  that  period  was  give#  h 
news  favoring  Mr.  Willkie.  His  diV 
was  deflated,  in  part  at  least,  by  Is 
answer  to  a  question  by  Arih 
Krock,  Washington  correspondeit  il 
the  Times.  Mr.  Brant  conceded 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  no  speecb 
during  that  time,  while  Mr.  WDb 
had. 

We  have  been  urged  to  conpk 
measurements  of  the  coverage,  S* 
by  line,  of  Republican  and  Demoe^ 
news  by  the  principal  metropoHi 
dailies  during  the  last  two  weebd 
the  campaign.  Someone  will 
ably  do  something  like  that,  but* 
can  see  no  point  in  the  argument  I* 
can’t  edit  a  newspaper  with  a  fcd- 
rule.  One  editor  can  be  as  dishos^ 
as  Beelzebub  and  yet  make  a  shoeH 
of  fairness  on  an  agate  line  m( 
ment.  Another  can  be  as  honsB* 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  gi’** 
readers  that  impression — and  yit  * 
shown  up  as  overly  partisan  by 
application  of  a  ruler  to  his  paper#* 
a  fortnight’s  publication.  'The  jflb* 
one  for  qualitative  and  not  quarfb- 
tive  analysis,  and  we  have  never 
yet  a  qualitative  analysis  of  any  n*^ 
paper  performance  that  did  not  rt** 
in  its  results  more  of  the  analy*‘ 
thinking  than  it  did  of  the  suW* 
under  the  microscope. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  defend 
papers  which  consciously  twisted^ 
political  reports.  There  were 
papers.  There  always  will  be,  we  W 
pose,  because  American  politics 
to  accept  as  necessary  tactics  •F 
trade  and  industry  tolerate  as 
sional  evils  and  that  sports,  Aml^ 
third  great  occupation,  usually  ril*^ 
as  unworthy  of  decent  men. 
no  defense  for  them  in  ethics 
in  what  is  known  as  “practicaWf' 
and  no  one  condemns  them  ^ 
heartily  than  the  majority  of  the 
and  women  who  own  and  edit  the**’ 
jority  of  American  newspapers. 


